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CHAPTER  I 
PRE-EXILIC  PROHIECTZ 


The  English  noun  "prophecy"  is  derived  from  the  c-reek 
verb  rrpo  i^r\T€D        ,  which  moans  "to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
gods  or  to  proclaim  the  divine  counsels.""''    There  is  3n  the 
word  a  suggestion  of  foretelling  the  future,  but  this  is 
considered  incidental  by  the  lexicographers. 

The  corresponding  Hebrevv'  verb  is  ,  which  ma;/"  be 

traced  back  through  older  Semitic  forms.    The  root,  not  found 

in  the  Qal,  mear.s  " 

«  .to  boil  up,  to  boil  forth,  as  a  fountain;  hence  to 
pour  forth  words,  like  those  who  speak  with  fervor  ofo 
mind  under  divine  inspiration,  as  prophets  and  poets. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Hebrews  regularly  used  the 

Niph'al  and  Hithpa'el  forms  of  this  verb,  v/hich  are  passive 

and  intensive,  respectively,  since  they  believed  the  prophets 

were  moved  by  some  influence  hd.gher  than  their  ovm  powers. 

The  verb  may  also  mean  "to  chant,  to  sing  or  to  praise  God" 

under  divine  control;  and  in  the  intensive  form  it  may  mean 

"to  rave  or  to  become  mad." 


G.  Abbot-smith,  A  Manual  Greek  Lexicon  of  the 
i;i ew  Testament,  p.  390, 

^  Edv/ard  Robinson,  A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon, 
pp.  538-9 
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The  Semitic  root  contains  the  idea  of  sprouting;  or 
shooting  up,  breaking  forth,  pressing  for^/ard,  protruding, 
elevating  oneself,  or  standing  up*     Cornill  finds  that  it  was 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian,  and  identifies  the  same  root  with 
the  first  syllables  of  two  familiar  royal  names,  Kabopolassar 
and  Nebuchadnezzar •'^    ITebo  or  Nabu  was  a  god  of  wisdom* 

Prophecy  is,  according  to  Y/ebsterj 

That  which  is  spoken  for  a  god;  interpretation  or 
declaration  of  the  v/ill  or  purpose  of  a  god;  inspired 
declaration  or  revelation  of  the  divine  will,  including 
moral  teaching  or  warning,  consoling,  exhorting,  giving 
an  example  of  fellowship  v/ith  God,  and  the  like,  and, 
on  special  occasions,  particularly  in  Old  Testament 
times,  of  foretelling,  or  declaring  beforehand,  the 
purpose  of  C-od«^ 

The  prophet  J  TT^o^irro^      ,  or       cV^^J     is,  therefore, 
a  person  who  proclaims  a  message  divinely  implanted  within 
him.,    ?ie  speaks  for  God  and  makes  clear  what  his  will  is. 
Pie  is  an  embassador  inspired  and  "sent"  by  God  himself.^ 

He  is  further  defined  as: 

Ein  Mann,  Y/elcher  die  Pahigkeit  hat,  die  zeitlichen 
^inge  unter  ev;igen  Gesichtspunkten  zu  betrachten,  der 
uberall  Gottes  Walten  erkonnt  und  nun  als  die  verkorperte 
Stimme  GotteS  seinen  Zeitgenossen  den  Plan  Gottes  zu 
deuten  und  sie  nach  Gottes  Willen  zu  lenken  weisso^ 


^  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill,  Per  israelitische . 
Prophetismus,  pp.  9-10. 

4  v/ebster's  Kevj  international  Dictionary,  p.  1718o 

5  Bernhard  Duhm,  Israels  Propheten,  pp.  3-4. 
^  Cornill,  op.  cit.,  p.  36» 


!•    Early  Hebrew  Religion 

In  common  v;ith  the  Semitic  people,  which  included  the 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Aramaeans,  Phoenicians,  Edomites, 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Hebrev/s,  Arabs,  Carthaginians,  and 
Abyssinians,'''  the  Hebrews  at  first  believed  that  all  things 
were  dominated  by  supernatural  powers.    The  realms  of  nature, 
of  animals,  and  of  men  v/ere  closely  associated  together  and 
with  the  spirits  which  ruled  them.    Any  phenomenon  such  as 
running  v/ater,  a  gro\'^ing  tree,  a  mountain,  or  a  stone  of 
unusual  size  or  shape  v/as  thought  to  be  "charged"  v/ith 
divine  influence* 

There  were  three  early  stages  of  thought  comm.on  to 
mankind.^    Animatism  refers  to  the  belief  that  every  object 
which  Influences  man  governs  itself;  animism  that  ever^r  such 
object  is  governed  by  some  power  greater  than  itself;  and 
polytheism  that  there  are  many  spirits  or  demons,,  and  then 
gods  and  goddesses,  which  exercise  wilful  control  over  earthly 
affairs.     Each  tribe,  and  often  each  family,  worshipped  its 
own  god,    A  god  might  seek  to  be  connected  v/ith  human  beings 
in  order  that  it  should  not  be  forsaken,  as  the  Arabian  Jinns»' 


'  George  A.  Barton,  The  Keli gion  of  Israel,  p,  2, 

^  W*  0,  E,  Oesterley  and  Theodore  il.  Robinson, 
Hebrew  Religion,  pp,  5-14 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  19-20o 


V/hen  the  Hebrev/s  learned  to  v;orsh.ip  one  god  out  of 
many,  their  religion  was  monolatrous,  and  when  they  later 
acknowledged  only  one  god,  it  became  monotheistic.  They 
thought  of  their  god  as  a  storm  god  and  as  a  leader  in 
battle •    Gradually  he  acquired  control  of  agricultural 
pursuits  and  the  affairs  of  nations,  'and  was  greatly  concerned 
vdth  the  righteousness  of  his  people. 

From  the  earliest  times  it  seemed  necessary  to  placate 
the  wrath  of  the  god  or  secure  his  help  through  totemism, 
taboos,  or  ancestor  worship.    Gradually  these  gave  wa^  to 
higher  forms  of  religious  observance,  particularly  after  the 
exodus  from  Egypt.    The  most  distinct  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrev/  religion  in  the  days  of  the  early  Fathers  was  the 
response  of  tribal  leaders  and  their  families  to  the  personal 
revelation  of  G-od.-^^    Leslie  points  out  that  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  liebrev;s  v^ere  not  polytheists.-^"^    Their  early  name 
for  God,    D-^n'fjiY,  is  a  plural  form  v;hich  seems  to  designate 
the  combined  spiritual  force  of  various  tribal  deities. 

God  was  so  real  to  the  Eebrev;s  that  they  felt  compelled 
to  search  out  his  revelations.     The;/  must  avoid  his  displeasure. 
They  must  secure  his  help.    They  must  Imow  his  will. 


Elm.er  A.  Leslie,  Old  Testament  Religion,  pp.  68-9 
Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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There  are  many  references  in  the  old  Testament  which 
shov;  how  God  revealed  himself  through  physical  phenomena  and 
the  events  of  life.-'-^    His  pov;er  was  manifest  in  the  sky 
through  the  heavenly  bodies,  light  and  darlmess;  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  earth,  as  seen  in  the  v/ind,  the  storm, 
thunder,  lightning,  rain,  the  rainhov/,  drought,  hail,  snow, 
dew,  heat,  and  cold;  in  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  as  creation, 
earthquake,  volcanic  activity,  fire,  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
vegetation,  and  control  over  the  waters  of  ocean,  river,  and 
sea;  in  the  life  of  animals,  insects,  reptiles,  and  birds;  in 
holy  places  and  holy  objects;  and  in  his  control  of  human 
destiny  through  his  choice  of  Israel,  the  plagues,  deliverance 
from  Egypt,  preservation  in  the  desert,  establishment  in 
Canaan,  prosperity,  adversity,  victory  in  v;ar,  and  frequent 
punishments 

The  Hebrews  considered  God  absolutely  fundamental  in 
nature,  in  human  affairs,  and  particularly  in  the  life  of 
their  nation.     It  was,  therefore,  of  greatest  importance  that 
they  find  means  of  understanding  the  divine  mind' as  best  they 
could*    He  might  reveal  himself  to  them  in  human  form,  send 
angelic  messengers,  appear  in  dreams  or  visions,  and  send 
warning  or  assurances  through  signs  and  omens,  but  this  was 


Lev/is  Bayles  Payton,  The  Sources  for  the  Early 
Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  3-25. 
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not  enough  to  satisfy  a  religious  people.    They  v/ere  ea^er  to 
approach  him  on  their  ov;n  initiative  because  they  wanted  to 
satisfy  their  physical  and  spiritual  needs. 

I;  ecromancy.    There  were  several  means  by  which  the 
mysteries  of  the  divine  mind  might  be  interpreted*    K ecro- 
mancy, or  the  art  of  communicating  with  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  was  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  gradually 
fell  into  disfavor.    The  fact  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant, 
Exodus  20-53,  makes  no  mention  of  necromancy  indicates  that 
as  late  as  the  Eighth  Century  it  was  accepted  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  it  was  Imown  to  have  been  among  other  Semitic 
peoples.    The  Deuteronomic  Code,  a  century  later,  stipulates 
that  no  necromancer  shall  be  found  among  the  people,  for  any 
such  is  "an  abomination. unto  Jehovah. The  Holiness  Code, 
Leviticus  17-26,  which  comes  from  the  century  of  the  exile, -^"^ 
is  still  more  specific. 

The  soul  that  turneth  unto  thom  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  and  unto  wizards,  to  play  the  harlot  after  them, 
I  v;ill  even  set  my  heart  against  that  soul,  and  cut  him 
off  from  his  people, 

Those  who  v/rote  the  law  became  more  and  more  vigorous 

in  their  condemnation  of  necromancy  because  they  considered 


i}Guteronom.y  18:10-12. 
1^  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testarrent, 

p.  242. 

■^^  Leviticus  20:6 


the  recognition  of  any  spirit  other  than  that  of  God  a 
challenge  to  his  supremacy.^^    Monotheism  changed  the 
foolishness  of  necromancy  into  a  sin.    As  a  last  resort,  v;hen 
he  was  in  desperate  straits  because  of  the  Philistine  threat. 
King  Saul  went  to  the  v/itch  of  Endor  v/hom  he  asked  to  call  up 
the  spirit  of  Samuel  in  order  to  advise  him.'^'^    According  to 
the  Chronicler,  Saul  came  to  his  death  because  in  this 
emergency  he  failed  to  inquire  of  Jehovah, -^^  Nevertheless, 
necromancy  persisted  until  after  the  Second  Temple  v/as  built, 
for  there  is  bitter  condeinnation  of  it  expressed  in  Trito- 
Isaiah,"^^ 

Divination.    A  second  means  of  searching  into  the 
mysteries  v/hich  lay  beyond  ordinary  knowledge  was  divination* 
This  also  came  under  condemnation,  but  not  so  directly  as 
did  necromancy.    The  Teraphim  seem  to  have  been  images  in 
human  form,  which  were  relics  of  ancestor-worship,  and 
sometimes  cherished  as  household  gods,^^    Of  them  we  read: 


0»  E.  Oesterley  and  Theodore  l-l,  Robinson, 
Hebrevj  Religion,  p,  78, 

I  Samuel  28:1-25. 

■'-^  I  Chronicles  10:13-14, 

Isaiah  65:2-4, 

PQ 

oesterley  and  Robinson,  op,  cit . ,  pp,  60-1, 
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The  teraphim  have  spoken  vanity;  and  the  diviners 
have  seen  a  lie;  and  they  have  told  false  dreams,  they 
comfort  in  vain,^-'- 

It  is  clear  that  these  images  were  used  in  divination, 
but  there  remains  no  record  of  the  method. 

•Sacred  lots  v;ere  frequently  cast,  the  belief  being 

held  that  God  v/ould  indicate  his  v/ill  by  the  result*  An 

author  of  Proverbs  wrote: 

The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  disposing 
thereof  is  of  Jehovah, '^'S 

There  is  mention  of  the  Ephod,  which  sometimes  was  an 

image  and  sometimes  a  garment,  and  of  Urim  and  Thummim, 

These  latter  are  thought  to  have  been  specially  shaped  or 

colored  stones  vjhich,  v/hen  drawn  by  a  priest  from  a  pocket 

of  the  apron-like  Ephod,  Indicated  an  answer. 23  one 

arrangement  would  mean  "yes",  another 'ho",  and  still  another, 

no  answer  at  all.    on  various  occasions,  with  or  v;ithout  the 

offices  of  a  priest,  lots  v/ere  used  in  determining  the  course 

of  the  nation,  in  detecting  a  criminal,  in  choosing  an  animal 

for  sacrifice,  in  dividing  the  land  of  Canaan,  or  in  selectin 

those  who  were  to  perform  special  duties.    Arrov/s  or  sticks 

v/ere  sometimes  used  instead  of  stones. 

21  zechariah  10:2a 

22  proverbs  16:33 

23  oesterley  and  Robinson,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  78,  149-50. 

See  however,  V^.  R.  Amold,  Ephod  and  Ark,  Harvard 
Theological  Studies,  III,  Cambridge,  I.lass.,  Harvard  Universit 
Press,  1917. 


ordeal  by  the  v^ater  of  bitterness  as  a  test  of  chastity, 
while  carried  out  in  quite  a  different  manner, '^^  v/as  supported 
by  the  theory  that  God  v/ould  render  justice* 

Clairvoyance.    A  third  means  of  learning  the  truth  was 
through  clairvoyance •    The  seers,  who  exercised  this  power, 
were  called  upon  to  describe  present,  past,  or  future  events 
v;hich  the  ordinary  person  could  not  understand.    There  are 
two  Hebrew  words  for  "seer."    The  first,  is  from  the 

verb    liT^i,  which  means  to  observe,  to  understand  a  vision  or 

T  r 

an  oracle,  to  gaze  upon,  or  to  experience  something  v/ith  the 

mind*    G-ad,  the  in"ri~lof  David,  reproved  his  king  in  the  name 

of  Jehovah  for  numbering  Israel,  ajid  gave  him  the  hard  choice 

of  three  years  of  famine,  three  months  of  military  reverses, 

or  three  days  of  pestilence.^^    Heman  was  spoken  of  as  the 
26 

king's   rT.tV^,      evidently  having  some  responsibility  In  the 
court.    Samuel  was  also  a  hT'Tl*  . 

The  second  Hebrev;  word  for  "seer"  is  Tii^^,  the  Qal 
participle  of    il  ^s'l  ,  which  is  the  coirjiion  verb  for  look  at; 
see,  or  understand.    Ilananai  was  a     r/?^n  v/ho  dared  come  to 


2^  numbers  5. 

2^  I  Chronicles  21:9ff. 

I  Chronicles  25:5 
'^^  I  Chronicles  29:29* 
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Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  reprimand  him  for  making  a  league  . 
v/ith  Ben-hadad,  king  or  Syria. ^8    T;e  v/as  thrown  into  prison 
for  his  pains.     Samuel  is  also  called  a  T^(^'^  in  several 
places • 

The  story  of  how  Samuel  met  Saul,  who  was  searching  for 
his  father's  asses,  is  the  best  illustration  in  the  scriptures 
of  the  activities  of  a  seer.*^^    It  was  expected  that  he  be 
paid  for  his  services.    He  knev;  that  Saul  and  his  servant 
T/ere  coming,  was  able  to  tell  them  that  the  animals  had 
returned  home,  took  a  leading  part  in  a  sacrifice  festival, 
made  Saul  his  g^aest,  annointed  him  king,  and  gave  him  directions 
for  the  return  journey. 

The  seer  seems  to  have  possessed  a  second  sight,  or  some 

sort  of  intuitive  Imov/ledge  of  the  truth,  v/hich  v/as  thought  to 

have  come  directly  from  God.    in  many  ways  he  v;as  like  a 

fortune-teller  at  his  be^t.    His  work,  which  v/as  quite  personal, 

m.arks  a  distinct  advance  over  necromancy  and  divination. 

Robinson  characterizes  Samuel  the  seer  as  "a  sober,  dignified, 

weighty  person,  standing  high  in  favour  with  God  and  in  honour 
31 

v;ith  man." 


ji  Chronicles  16:1-10. 

I  Chronicles  9:22j  2G:28;  29:29;  I  Samuel  9:9,19. 
I  Samuel  9:5-10:16. 

Theodore  H.  Robinson,  prophecy  and  the  Prophets,  p.  30. 
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Ecstasy*    A  fourth  means  of  interpreting  the  divine 

spirit  was  through  ecstasy.    Webster  defines  ecstasy  as: 

A  state  of  being  beside  oneself^  or  beyond  all  reason 
and  self-control,  as  when  given  over  to  an  extreme  and 
engrossing  eriotion;  a  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous 
system  marked  b^-  mental  exaltation,  suspension  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  depression  of  the  vital  functions: 
a  state  of  overmastering  feeling,  esp,  joy;  rapture  of 
delight;  violent  distraction;  insanity;  m-adness,*^*^ 

About  the  time  the  kingdom  was  being  established  it 

seemed  desirable  to  many  to  induce  a  highly  emotional  state 

by  the  use  of  m^usic,  a  v/ild  dance,  intoxicating  drinks, 

spending  time  in  a  holy  place,  or  association  with  other 

ecstatics o*^^    There  resulted  a  kind  of  self  hypnotism  which 

was  often  evidenced  by  a  trance,  some  prophetic  oracle  or 

an  unusual  physical  reaction,    Vtfhen  Samuel  sent  Saul  back  to 

his  father  after  the  circumstances  Just  described,  he  directed 

him  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  fall  in  with  a  band  of 

ecstatics  v;ho  v/ere  playing  m.usioal  instrum.ents  and  "prophesying, 

V/e  read  that     Ci'n'i?N  t]  )l ,  the  Spirit  of  G-od,  "came  mightily 

upon  him  and  he  prophesied  among  them*"*^    The  D'Til?^'.  "TlOl  came 

mightily  upon  Saul  when  he  sent  out  his  first  call  to  arms 


pp.  55-59 


Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  p.  597. 
AdolphG  Lods,  The  Prophets  and  the  Rise  of  Judaism., 

^"^^  1  Samuel  10:10. 


aga5-nst  the  Ammonites      and  departed  from  him  in  his  court 

when  an  evil  spirit  possessed  him. 

The  ecstatic  influence  seems  to  have  been  v/ell  under 

v/ay  during  the  days  of  Samuel  and  continued  to  flourish  for 

at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  until  the  time  of  Elijah 

and  Elisha,  who  were  strong  leathers  of  the  movem.ent,  Leslie 

m.akes  clear  that  "the  object  of  the  ecstatic  activity  v/as  to 

achieve  unity  with  the  deity."        He  further  states  that  there 

were  in  the  m_ovement  "stirring  national  enthusiasm,  noble 

religious  thoughts,  and  powerful  religious  excitation.*^  It 

evidently  served  a  wholesome  purpose  by  injecting  an  element 

of  fervor  into  the  Hebrew  religion,  but  it  largely  passed 

away  in  the  face  of  something  better*    These  ecstatic 

tendencies  had  not  been  native  to  the  Semitic  people,  but 

came  into  Palestine  from  Thrace  before  the  Children  of 

39 

Israel  entered  the  land. 

The  ecstatics  v/ere  the  descendants  of  the  seers  and 

AC) 

the  direct  ancestors  of  the  prophets,     it  is  at  first  surprisin 


I  Samuel  11:6. 
2^  I  Samuel  16:14. 


Elmer  A«  Leslie,  old  Testam.ent  Religion,  p.  115. 


Ibid.,  PPo  115-116. 
Ibid.,  pp.  116-119. 
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Theodore  it.  Robinson, Prophecy  and  the  Prophets, p.  35, 
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that  the  common  Hebrew  v;ord  for  ecstatic  was    ^'":iJ  ,  the 
regular  word  for  prophet©    Y/e  read  that  the  ;:^''!12was  the  same 
as  he  v/ho  was  once  called  a  HfS^  The  time  soon  came  when 

Amos  declared     'I^'] ,S ^aj '^'^N        J  -  ^V!?  .^2    tj©  was 
disclaimD-ng  connection  with  any  ecstatic  band  which  might  be 
called  "sons  of  the  prophets. But  ecstasy,  v;ith  all  its 
wealmess,  superstition  and  overemphasis  upon  emotion,  inspired 
an  intense  loyalty  to  God  and  prepared  the  way  for  true 
prophec^T-* 

Lods  accepts  the  theor3r  that  prophecy  had  its 

AA 

fundamental  basis  in  ecstas7f, *    but  Porteous  insists  that, 

however  important  ecstasy  may  have  been  in  the  beginning,  the 

great  prophets  gradually  succeeded  in  sweeping  away  much  of 

the  mystery  about  religion  and  bringing  G-od  "right  into  the 

45 

secular  vjorld  of  man's  daily  life," 

2«     prophets  before  the  Eighth  Century 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  are  several  Old 


^-^  I  Samuel  9:9. 

^'^  Amos  7:14. 

Richard  S.  Cripps,  A  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Amos,  p.  235. 

Adolphe  Lods,  The  Prophets  and  the  Rise  of  Judaism, 

pp.  56-9. 


p.  217. 
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Norman  \V.  Porteous,  "Prophecy,"  Record  and  Revelation, 
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Testament  terms  to  designate  a  prophet*    \7e  find  nan  of  god, 

46 

servant,  messenger,  interpreter,  seer  and  v;atchraan*  The 
first  man  to  be  called  a^*^IlJv;as  Abraham*        Abimelech,  a 
king  of  the  south,  had  taken  Sarah,  thinking  she  was  the 
patriarch's  sister  instead  of  his  wife*    V/hen  he  learned  his 
mistake  in  a  dream  he  feared  for  his  life,  since  the  man  whom 
he  had  v/ronged  v/as  "a  prophet*"    It  is  most  appropriate  that 
the  one  who  v/as  called  the  father  of  the  Hebrev/  nation  should 
also  be  known  by  such  a  title,  but  a  definition  of  just  v/hat 
it  meant  v;hen  applied  to  him  would  be  of  great  interest* 

Moses  *     Hoses  is  spoken  of  as  a  prophet  and  more  than 
a  prophet*    V.'hen  Ijiriam,  his  sister,  and  Aaron,  his  brother, 
had  some  difference  v;ith  him  because  of  the  wife  he  had  taken, 
Jehovah  called  the  three  of  them  to  the  tent  of  meeting  and 
appeared  in  a  cloud*"      If  there  were  a  prophet  there  God 
might  reveal  himself  "in  a  vision"  or  "in  a  dream,"  but  Hoses 
was  not  so*    He  need  not  converse  with  him  "in  dark  speeches," 
but  could  speak  "mouth  to  mouth,"    Moses,  then,  was  able  to 
receive  the  divine  message  directly-,  and  not  as  a  clairvoyant 
or  an.  ecstatic*    The  rest  of  the  story  goes  on  to  shov;  how 
Moses  was  so  high  in  the  favor  of  G-od  that  LUriam  had  to  be 
punished  Y/ith  a  seven  day  affliction  of  leprosy  because  she 


Albert  C.  lOnudson,  The  Beacon  Li ght s  of  Prophecy,  p. 29* 
Genesis  20:7* 
i{  umbers  12:1-15* 
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had  challenged  her  brother.    Moses  was  not  a  prophet  or,  at 

least,  an  ordinary  one.    But  in  the  closing  chapter  of 

Deuteronomy  are  found  the  words : 

There  hath  not  arisen  a  since  in  Israel  like 

unto  I.ioses,  ¥/hori  Jehovah  knew  face  to  face,^^ 

IviOre  than  any  other  single  individual,  Moses  shaped  the 

life  and  tliinking  of  the  piebrew  people*    lie  fled  from  Egypt 

after  striking  dov;n  a  royal  taskmaster.    He  learned  of  the 

Kenite  god  while  residing  in  the  desert  country  of  Midian 

where  Jethro  vras  a  priest,     on  Sinai,  the  holy  volcanic 

mountain,  he  came  into  amazing  fellowship  v;ith  this  god  who 

touched  his  soul  and  commissioned  him  to  lead  his  people. 

Yahweh,     iDn'  ,  was  his  name,  known  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 

Jacob  only  as  God  Almighty,     ^'^\i}^c^  .^^    \nth  the  help  of 

T  — 

Yahweh  Moses  inflicted  the  plagues  upon  Eypgt,  led  his 
countrymen  across  the  Red  Sea,  brought  them  to  Sinai,  and 
gave  them  the  first  form,  of  the  decalogue  which  became  the 
foundation  of  their  lav;.    He  was  their  first  judge.    He  gave 
them  a  sense  of  worship  through  the  tent  of  meeting,  PI© 
introduced  the  Passover  festival,    Yahv/eh  was  real  to  him, 
and  he  made  him  real  to  the  people.    There  was  a  new  sense  of 
unity  and  of  moral  obligation.    Yahweh  was  holy;  therefore 
Israel  must  be  holy.     Lloses  had  taken  stimulating  but  rather 


Deuteronom.y  34:10 

50 


lodus  3:3, 


crude  conceptions  of  religion  from  the  Kenites  v/ho  had 
regarded  Tahv/eh  as  a  moon-god, ^-^  enriched  them  through  his 
own  e:cperience,  and  added  a  spiritual  intensity. 

Duhjn  speaks  of  Hoses  as  "der  erste ' Prophet  Israels," 
one  who  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  .this  people. 
He  goes  on  to  question  the  historicity  of  his  rescue,  as  an 
infant,  froM  the  Kile,  his  position  in  the  royal  court  and 
some  of  the  "v/onder"  features  of  his  life,  but  finds  in  the 
outstanding  quality  of  his  leadership  ample  reason  for 
regarding  his  work  as  of  the  highest  importance. 

IJiriam  and  Deborah.     Miriam,  is  spoken  of  as  a 
prophetess,  possibly  because  v/ith  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  she 
led  all  the  women  in  a  dance  of  thanksgiving  for  deliverance 
from  the  Red  Sea.^"^    Deborah,  a  prophetess,  was  the  greatest 
woman  military  leader  in  Hebrew  history.   "    Fiery  patriotism 
and  loyal  devotion  to  Yahweh  burn  in  the  song  of  victory 
which  she  sang.     It  is  notable  that  when  she  judged  the  people 
she  sat  under  a  palm.tree  Imown  by  her  name.    Apparently  she 
had  won  a  reputation  by  the  ancient  practice  of  interpreting 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  as  the  voice  of  G-od. 
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Elmer  A.  Leslie,  old  Testament  Religion,  pp.  92-96. 
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Bernhard  Duhm,  Israels  Prophet  en,  p.  30* 
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Judges  4:4-5:31. 


'^^  Exodus  15:20-21. 
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Hathan>    Satouel  and  Gad  have  already  been  mentioned  as 
prophetic  seers  in  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy.    A  notable 
contemporary  v/as  Nathan  who  dared  level  his  finger  at  David 
and  condemn  him  for  his  sin  with  Bathsheba.     By  the  moral 
indignation  v;hich  flared  within  him  he  helped  to  elevate  the 
meaning  of  prophecy.    He,  also,  was  something  of  a  seer  in 
that  he  was  able  to  sense  that  David's  infant  son  should  die«« 

Ahi jah  and  Shcmai ah»     More  and  more  the  prophets  took 
an  interest  in  national  affairs.    Ahi jah  of  Shiloh      rent  his 
new  garment  into  twelve  pieces  and  gave  ten  of  them  to 
Jeroboam  in  token  of  the  promise  that  the  latter  should  rule 
over  ten  tribes  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The 
nation  had  sinned  in  v/orshiplng  the  gods  of  the  Sidonians, 
the  LiOabitos,  and  the  Airrnonites;  therefore  punishment  must 
come  through  division  of  the  kingdom.    Vv'hen  Yahweh  had  given 
his  word  through  AM  jah.  the  prophet  it  must  be  fulfilled.  The 
message  of  a  true  prophet  through  whom  Yahweh  spoke  was, 
therefore,  considered  inviolable.    When  old  and  blind,  Ahi jah 
recognized  the  vdfe  of  Jeroboam  when  she  came  to  him  in 
distress.     lie  told  her  that  her  son  should  die  and  that  the 
evil  house  of  Jeroboam  should  come  to  an  end.    Ahi  jah  v/as  a 
seer. 

57 

Shemaiah     warned  Rehoboam  and  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 


I  Kings  11:29-40;  12:15;  li  Chronicles  10:15. 

57 

I  Kings  12:22-24;  ii  Chronicles  11:2-4;  12:5-15; 
I  Kings  14:1-19. 
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and  Benjamin  in  the  name  of  Yahv/eh  not  to  fight  against  their 

brothers  in  the  north.    The  division  had  come  through  the 

design  of  God  and  v/as  not  to  he  contested.    His  counsel  v;as 

heeded.    Five  years  later,  v;hen  Rehoboam  had  gro\m  strong  and 

forsaken  the  law^  Shishak  of  Egypt  plundered  the  temple 
58 

treasures.    When  Shemaiah  declared  that  this  v/as  a  just 

punishment  the  people  repented  and  v/sre  spared  from  further 

destruction,     shemaiab.  felt  himself  commissioned  to  speak 

v/ith  divine  authority,  and  v;as  so  regarded  by  his  hearers. 

The  prophets  seemed  worthy  of  the  greatest  respect. 

An  anon^Ttnous  prophet.    i:ore  and  more  the  prophets  were 
concerned  vdth  worship.    V/hen  Jeroboam  became  established  in 

the  north  he  m.ade  tv;o  golden  calves.    One  he  set  up  in  Bethel 

and  the  other  in  Dan,     He  said  to  the  people: 

It  is  too  m.uch  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem:  behold 
thy  gods,  0  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. 59 

He  made  arrangements  of  his  ovm  regarding  the  high 
places,  priests,  sacrifices,  and  festivals.    There  was  an 
immediate  prophetic  protest.    An  anon^Tnous  "man  of  Ood" 
declared  to  the  king  as  he  was  preparing  to  burn  incense  that 
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Henry  Preserved  SiTiith,  Old  Testament  History, 

ppo  184-5 « 
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Q  Q 

the  kingdom  should  be  wrested  from  him.        His  hand  v/as  dried 

up  as  he  put  it  forth  against  the  prophet  and  restored  only 

after  the  king  implored  him  to  ask  the  favor  of  Yahweh*  Back 

of  this  wonder  tale  may  be  seen  an  intense  devotion  to  true 

worship.    The  prophet  was  not  to  be  bribed,  for  he  flatly 

refused  the  hospitality  of  the  penitent  king.     The  record 

makes  clear  that  it  is  the  v;ord  of  Yahweh  spoken  through  the 

prophet,  and  not  the  v/ill  of  the  prophet  himself,  which 

carries  v;eight:  for  the  man  came  to  an  untimely  death  because 

61 

he  failed  to  obey  completely  the  revelation  given  him* 

Elijah,    The  greatest  of  the  early  prophets,  after 
Moses,  v;as  Elijah.^^    His  name     ^'^!?i?.f  means  "my  God  is 
Tahweh,"  and  expresses  the  spirit  of  his  life.    A  mysterious, 
but  a  towering  personality,  he  appeared  during  the  reigns  of 
Ahab  and  Ahaziah  to  challenge  the  spread  of  Baal  worship  in 
the  north  and  to  call  the  nation  back  to  the  higher  religious 
and  moral  standards  of  the  nomadic  period. 

Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  married  Jesebel,  a  daughter  of 
the  Tyrian  king  who  had  been  a  priest  of  Baal.     Jezebel  was 


I  Kings  13:1-10. 
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The  "Elijah  Narratives"  are  found  in  I  Kings  17;  18; 
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an  ardent  supporter  of  her  father's  religion  and  labored  for 
its  complete  establishment  in  her  adopted  country.  She 
persuaded  her  husband  to  build  a  temple  to  Baal  in  Samaria 
and  instituted  vigorous  persecution  of  those  who  v/orshiped 
Yahv/eh« 

The  quality  of  JZlijah's  character  is  made  clear  in  his 

63 

reaction  to  these  circumstances.        He  met  four  hundred 

prophets  of  Baal  on  lit,  Carmel,  and  in  a  dramatic  contest 

64 

demonstrated  the  supremacy  of  Yah-v/eh,        He  found  God  in  the 

reality  of  a  personal  experience  on  Mt,  Koreb  v>here  Hoses  had 

65 

received  the  law*        He  proved  himself  a  fearless  champion  of 
righteousness  v;hen  he  rebuked  Ahab  after  he  had  caused  the 
murder  of  Naboth  in  order  that  he  might  acquire  his  vineyard. 
As  a  leader  of  the  prophetic  party  he  was  interested  in 
affairs  of  state,  working  for  the  overthrow  of  Ahab  and  of 
Benhadad  II,  king  of  Syria.     He  looked  to  the  future  in 
passing  on  his  prophetic  mantle  to  Elisha.    The  v/ork  of 
Elijah,  in  preparation  for  the  great  p?  ophetic  era  v;hich  was 
soon  to  dawn,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
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Elisha.    The  importan.ce  of  Elisha  lies  in  his  response 
to  everyday  human  need.    The  stories  about  him  were  of  a 
popular  nature.    This  maj  account  for  the  fact  that  his  name 
appears  so  frequently  throughout  the  first  half  of  II  Kings* 
He  sweetened  the  water  in  a  spring,  multiplied  oil  in  the 
home  of  a  poor  widov/,  raised  the  shunamite  ?;oman's  son, 
freed,  a  meal  of  pottage  from  poison,  healed  the  leprosy  of 
Naaman,  and  even  helped  a  man  hy  bringing  his  fallen  axe-head 
to  the  top  of  the  v;ater  in  v/hich  it  had  fallen.  Vi/liether 
historical  or  not,  the  emphasis  of  such  stories  was  not  lost. 
Elisha  could  be  severe  vjhen  occasion  demanded.    His  curse  in 
the  name  of  Yahv/eh  brought  death  to  the  two  lads  who  mocked 
him  and  leprosy  ux^on  Gehazi,  his  faithless  servanto 

Elisha  Y/as  a  seer  and  an  ecstatic.     It  was  said  of 

him.  by  the  Syrians,  for  example,  that  he  could  reveal  to  the 

king  of  Israel  words  which  the  Syrian  king  spoke  in  his  own 

bedcham.ber.        He  is  mentioned  several  times  in  connection 

with  "the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  and  used  music  to  inspire  the 

67 

spirit  of  prophecy.        If  these  tendencies  seem,  a  mark  of 
retrogression,  let  it  be  rem.embered  that  the  time  v;as  fast 
approaching  v;hen  still  greater  advances  in  religious 
understanding  vjere  to  be  realized. 

Elisha  expressed  absolute  confidence  in  the  power  of 
Yahv;eh.    V^hen  the  Syrians  were  threatening  he  said  to  his 

II  Kings  6:12. 
^'^  II  Kings  5:15. 
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servant : 

Fear  not:  for  they  that  are  with  us  are  more  than 
they  that  be  with  them«^° 

Thereupon  he  prayed,  and  the  young  man  saw  that  the 

mountain  v/as  "full  of  horses  and  chariots  roujid  about  Slisha.""^ 

3.    Amos,  the  prophet  of  Righteousness 

In  885  B.  C.  Ashurnasirpal  came  to  the  Assyrian  tlirone 

and  began  a  policy  of  expansion  v/hich  lasted  for  two  centuries, 

even  while  Syria  was  the  dominant  power.    The  gradual  decline 

of  Syria  and  the  slow  advance  of  Ass^Tria  lasted  until  608  B»  C« 

V  0 

when  Adadnirari  III  conquered  Damascus.        Palestine  enjoyed 
freedom  from  outside  oppression  betv/een  806  and  745  B»  C« 
She  was  not  yet  overv/helmed  by  the  Assyrians. 

This  relief  from  foreign  domination  made  possible  a 
revival  of  trade,  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  many  lusiuries  in  both  Judah  and  Israel,    There  v/as  a  new 
sense  of  well  being  and  independence.    Unfortunately,  such 
prosperity  and  overconf idence  ushered  in  a  host  of  evils. 
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For  a  clear  chronological  table  of  the  Assyrian 
period  see  George  Adam  Srd.th,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets, 
Volume  I.  p.  xxi» 
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With  their  rather  meager  political  and  economic 
experience  the  children  of  Israel  \iere  not  in  a  position  to 
avoid  the  perils  of  inflation.    The2'-  had  been  a  nomad  people, 
living  in  tents,  wandering  about  from  place  to  place,  and 
m.aking  a  scanty  living  by  their  flocks,    V/ater,  land,  and 
pasture  were  common  property.    This  led  to  great  social  and 
economic  equality.    A  practical  kind  of  democracy  was  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Israel  adopted 
agriculture  and  lived  a  settled  life  in  houses  and  villages, 
but  still  preserved  many  of  the  ancient  custom.s.  Following 
the  establishment  of  the  m.onarchy,  Israel  went  through  great 
social  and  economic  changes.    Lav/  and  order  made  more  trade 
possible.    The  caravan  routes  were  developed.    The  kings 
encouraged  trade.     Cities  sprang  up. 

These  new  conditions  brought  about  a  great  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  contrast  to  the  common  poverty  during  the  period 
of  the  Judges,    The  innovations  of  civilization  destroyed  the 
old  communism.    Land  became  subject  to  private  ownership,  and 
the  use  of  money  opened  up  a  struggle  for  quick  and  easy 
wealth  with  many  resultant  evils. 

The  favored  classes  were  unscrupulous  in  their  ex- 
ploitation of  the  poor.    The  rojal  officials  became  feverish 
in  their  greed  for  gain.    The  m.erchants  lost  no  opportunity 
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to  increase  their  already  exorbitant  profits  "by  dishonest 
measure.    The  worst  feature  of  the  v/hole  situation  v/as  the 
impossibility  of  the  poor  gaining  any  kind  of  justice  in  the 
courts. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  the  wealth  of  Israel 
was  rapidly  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  few.     The  nation  was 
vastly  richer,  but  the  masses  of  the  people  were  much  more 
poverty  stricken  than  in  the  earl-/  days,    V/hat  could  bring 
about  a  proper  distribution  of  wealth? 

In  to  such  a  world  Amos  the  prophet  cam.e ,     He  was  a 
herdsman  of  TQkoa.    It  seems  that  he  bred  a  choice  kind  of 
sheep  and  dressed  sycamore  trees.    Tekoa  was  set  in  the  midst 
of  a  stern  and  rugged  country,  the  qualities  of  which  seem  to 
have  become  a  part  of  his  soulo    His  experience  with  wild 
animals  taught  him  courage.    His  intimacy  with  the  forces  of 
nature  made  him  strong.    His  simple  background  led  him  to 
appreciate  human  values  and  made  him  honest  through  and  through. 

Amos  worked  no  wonder,  responded  to  no  frenzied 
ecstasy  and  did  not  venture  to  pull  aside  the  curtains  of  the  • 
future.    He  based  his  messages  upon  observation  and  careful 
reasoning.     He  believed  that  Yahweh  was  speaking  through  him. 

Yahv/eh  is  supreme.    Anyone  who  turns  to  the  book  of 
Am.os  and  reads  rapidly  is  impressed  b^:  the  frequent  repetition 
of  Yahv/eh's  declaration,  "I  will,"    Within  nine  chapters 
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mention  is  made  at  least  seventy-five  times  of  action  vt^hich 

Yahweh  would  soon  perform  or  had  already  accomplishedo  There 

are  also  many  indirect  references  to  his  power» 

Amos  is  the  first  to  speak  of  Israel's  god  as 

Jl  )^'^J?'   'n!?^  niri'  ,  "yahweh  cod  of  Hosts, "'^"^  a  title  which 

identifies  him  v/ith  all  pov/ers«     It  is  found  frequently  in 

later  prophets  and  the  psalms. 

Yahv/eh  rules  the  mighty  constellations,  the  mysteries 

of  night  and  day,  and  the  life-giving  rain  dravjn  up  from  the 
72 

sea»        It  is  he  T;ho  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The 

73 

land  melts  at  his  touch, 

74 

lie  controls  the  destinies  of  nations,  recognizes 

75 

other  races  of  people  besides  the  Hebrews  as  his  children, 

76 

and  is  ready  to  destroy-  the  sinful  kingdom,  from  the  earth. 

This  doctrine  of  the  universal  suprem.acy  of  Yahv^eh 

77 

is  foremost  in  the  teaching  of  Arnos,        It  was  important  that 
he  should  rule  all  natural  forces,  but  still  more  so  that  he 
be  presented  as  the  one  v;ho  controls  universal  m.oral  law, 
Amos  did  not  rise  to  complete  monotheism,  but  he  made 
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such  advances  in  that  direction  that  other  prophets  v;ere  able, 
the  more  easily,  to  carry  on  beyond  him, 

Yahv/eh  reveals  himself,    Yihen  Amos  insisted  that  he 
was  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  son  of  prophet  he  meant  that  he 
had  no  use  for  ecstasy  or  any  naglcal  art,  Nevertheless, 

Yahweh  was  very  real  to  him.    He  told  about  visions  of 

V8  79  80  P.1 

locusts,     -fire,      ripe  fruit,      and  an  altar,°-'-  but  they  seemed 

to  be  illustrations  of  certain  truths  rather  than  psychic 

experiences,    lie  sav/  Yahv/eh  testing  a  faulty  v/all  v/ith  a 
82 

plumb-line      and  knev/  that  therein  lay  a  representation  of 

83 

the  ultimate  standard  of  righteousness.        The  wa7's  of  Yahv;eh 

are  open  to  those  v/ho  can  understand,  and  he  v;ill  do  nothing 

84 

which  is  not  revealed  tlirough  his  prophets* 

The  secrets  of  the  divine  mind  are  revealed,  first, 

in  the  lav/  of  cause  and  effect,    Ever^^hlng  comes  about  by 

reason.    Tv;o  people  walking  together,  a  lion  roaring  in  the 

forest,  a  bird  falling  in  a  snare,  a  trumpet  blown  and  sudden 

are  never  matters  of  chance,    Yahweh  is  the  ultimate  cause 
85 

of  all  things. 
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Yahv/eh  is  to  be  seon  in  the  afflictions  which  he  has 

sent  upon  the  people.    Famine,  drought,  blasting,  mildev/, 

locust,  pestilence  and  slaughter*  are  divine  warning  against 

evil«     Greater  afflictions  must  still  come,  since  the  Deople 

86 

have  not  yet  heeded* 

Israel  is  sinful.    Unscrupulous  merchants  wait  eagerly 

for  the  time  when  they  can  use  false  «veights  and  give  short 

change  in  their  bargaining*     Bond-slaves  are  taken  for  no 

87 

more  than  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes*        A  mockery  is  made 

88  • 

of  justice  in  the  courts* 

The  wealthy  build  themselves  sumptuous  palaces  of  hewn 

stone  and  ivory,  one  for  summer  and  one  for  vdnter»  in 

indolence  and  careless  luxury  their  occupants  lie  down  on 

silken  couches  to  eat  the  most  delicious  meat  and  drink  vd.ne 

89 

by  the  bowlful* 

The  vives  of  these  aristocrats,  like  thoughtless  kine, 

are  greedy,  luxury  loving  and  selfish*    They  drive  their 
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husbands  to  win  more  wealth  by  any  possible  method." 

In  contrast  to  these  advantages  of  the  rich  is  the 
pitiable  plight  of  the  poor*    They  m.ust  pay  exorbitant 
prices  for  the  common  necessities,  and  in  times  of  emergency 
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borro\7  money  at  high  rates  of  interest  30  that  many  of  them 
lose  their  ancestral  property  and  are  driven  into  slavery. 

At  the  same  time,  religious  observance  is  not  lacking. 
The  people  come  in  large  numbers  to  Bethel,  Dan,  Gilgal,  and 
Beersheba,  but  much  of  the  v/orship  is  hollov;  form.     Baal  is 
honored  as  highly  as  Yahweh.    Outward  prosperity  makes  the 
nation  feel  that  aod  is  pleased  mth  them.    What  a  lack  of 
genuine  religion  there  is  I 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  Yahweh  knew  and 

preserved  Israel  as  his  people;  therefore  he  expects  more  of 

them  than  of  any  other  and  must  punish  them  more  severely 

92 

for  their  iniquities. 

Religion  means  righteousness.    The  material  minded 

93 

were  satisfying  their  consciences  with  formal  worship. 

Perhaps  they  did  not  stop  to  realize  how  much  more  was 

expected  of  them.    At  Bethel,  when  Amaziah  the  priest  was 

officiating  in  dignity  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival  of 

ingathering,  Amos  cried  out  in  the  name  of  Yahweh: 

I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts,  and  I  will  take  no 
delight  in  your  solemn  assemblies.    Yea,  though  ye  offer 
me  your  burnt-offerings  and  meal-offerings,  I  will  not 
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accept  them;  neither  will  I  regard  the  peace-ofrerlngs 
of  your  fat  beasts.    Take  thou  awa^r  from  me  the  noise  of 
thy  songs;  for  I  v/ill  not  hear  the  melody  of  your  viols. 
But  let  :3ustice  roll  dovm  as  v;aters,  and  righteousness 
as  a  mighty  stream. ^'^ 

These  v/ords  mark  the  high  point  in  the  teaching  of 

Amos.    They  are  strong  and  i»ugged,  calling  for  social  justice 

as  a  necessary  preparation  for  worship.    There  is  intense 

feeling  but  little  consolation  in  Amos.    lie  pleads  with  the 

95 

people  to  turn  to  Yahv/eh. 

Israel  will  be  punished.     Because  the  people  have 

sinned  they  must  bear  the  inevitable  consequences.    They  who 

look  for  a  Day  of  Yahv^eh  will  find  that  it  is  darkness  and 

96 

not  light,  doom  and  not  victory.        There  will  be  wailing  in 

97 

the  streets,  and  all  the  mourners  will  be  called  to  tears. 

There  will  be  lamentation  in  place  of  feasting  and  song. 

Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  that  I 
will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread, 
nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  words  of 
Jehovah 

Death  for  all  sinners  and  captivity  for  the  nation  will  be 

99 

the  final  result. 

In  commenting  on  the  fact  that  Amos  has  so  much  to 
say  about  the  terrible  punishm.ent  which  was  certain  to  fall 
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upon  Israel,  KJiudson  makes  clear  that  the  emphasis  of  this 

prophet  is  not  doon,  but  the  moral  law.    Religion  means 

righteousness*     "To  seek  the  good  is  to  seek  Jehovah,  and 

.,100 

to  seek  Jehovah  is  to  seek  the  good." 

4.    Hosea,  the  Prophet  of  Love 

The  social  and  religious  situation  in  Israel  during 
the  days  of  llosea  vvas  practically  as  it  had  been  when  Amos 
prophe'sied,  for  the  two  men  were  almost  contemporary.  The 
work  of  Amos  fell  betv/een  the  years  760  and  750  3.  C,  while 
Hosea  was  active  some  fifteen  or  twenty  ye ais  later o"^^"^ 

Palestine  was  enjoying  a  golden  age  of  economic 
prosperity.     Jeroboam  II  v/as  on  the  throne  in  the  northern 
kingdom.    By  the  time  of  ilosea,  however,  some  of  the  false 
security'  whj. ch  had  called  forth  denunciations  from  Amos  had 
begun  to  disappear.    Assyria  was  grov;ing  stronger.    The  kings 
who  followed  Jeroboam  were  vjeak. 

Hosea  came  face  to  face  with  Baal  worship,  the  original 
agricultural  religion  of  Canaan.    The  first  meaning  of  the 
word    y>V^  ^  which  is  cortinonly  translated  "Baal,"  is  "lord, 
master,  possessor,"  or  "ovmer."    The  second  is  "husband."  It 
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comes  from  a  verbal  root  ;7hich  means  "to  have  dominion  over" 
or  "to  marry"  a  wife. 

The  Canaanites  had  adapted  to  their  ov.n  needs  the 
general  somitic  belief  in  spirits  which  dominated  springs, 
trees,  or  mountains.     They  v/ere  convinced  that  every  plain, 
or  even  every  fertile  field,  was  "possessed"  by  some 
v;hich  was  really  its  ovmer.    The  Baals  loved  the  promentories 
or  "high  places"  where  they  were  worshiped.     Groves  of  trees, 
crude  stone  pillars,  and  altars  for  sacrifice  were  usually 
found  in  these  favorite  spots. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  Baal  worship  v/as  to  insure 
the  fertility/  of  land,  flocks,  and  families.    Harvest  festivals 
and  sacrifices,  which  v/ere  originally  Canaanite  ratber  than 
Hebrew,  contributed  to  this  end.    Hum.an  sacrifice  v/as 
considered  particularly  efficacious. 

The  Adonis  cult  v/as  the  most  poi^ular  feature  of  the 
Canaanite  religion.    This  grev/  out  of  the  belief  that  each 
autumn,  the  god  of  fertility  suffered  death,  v/as  mourned  by 
his  sister  or  sweetheart  and  each  springtime  revived  by 
ceremonies  of  sympathetic  magic.    The  women  prepared  what 
they  called  "Gardens  of  Adonis"  by  planting  grains,  vege- 
tables, and  flowers  in  baskets  of  earth.    When  the  plants 
began  to  grow  they  allowed  them  to  dry  and  then  tossed  them 
into  streams  of  v/ater  to  bring  back  their  god.  Annual 


wailing  rites  were  carried  on  in  many  places.     A  third 

process  of  ma^ic,  practiced  widely,  was  sacred  prostitution. 

Some  women  were  regular  priestesses,  consecrated  to  Islitar, 

Others  gave  their  bodies  one  day  each  year  as  an  act  of 

religious  devotion*    The  ceremonies  v/ere  supposedly  removed 

from  common  lust  or  expressions  of  love,  since  strangers 

usually  sought  intercourse  together*    Women  v/ere  frequently 
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hired  to  foreigners  before  their  marriage. 

In  the  minds  of  the  Ganaanites  sacred  prostitution 
suggested  no  stigma,  but  to  the  Hebrews  who  preserved  the 
high  moral  code  of  the  desert  it  was  sacrilege*  Furthermore 
Baal  worship  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  multiplicity  of  gods, 
v;hile  they  were  moving  steadily  toward  monotheism* 
Nevertheless,  the  native  religion  of  Palestine  presented  a 
powerful  appeal.     If  they  were  going  to  till  the  soil  and 
live  in  cities,  must  they  not  worship  as  their  neighbors 
did?    Had  not  oniri  and  Ahab,  tv/o  of  their  great  kings,  been 
s^nnpathetic  to  the  Baals?    Elijah  and  Elisha  had  struggled 
mightily  against  this  cult,,  but  could  not  destroy  it. 

Hosea  com.es  into  this  picture  through  his  marriage, 
as  many  scholars  believe,  with  G-omer  who  had  possibly  been 
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a  temple  prostitute  connected  v/ith  the  v;orship  of  Baal. 

The  dramatic  quality  of  Hosea's  message  is  considerably 
heightened  by  the  assumption  that  his  prophetic  inspiration 
grevx"  out  of  his  own  bitter  experience.     If  he  used  allegory 
he  did  it  most  effectively.    lie  saw  no  vision,  nor  was  he 
subject  to  any  ecstatic  or  psychic  experience,    Ke  faced  the 
realities  of  life  and  found  God  therein. 

Yahweh  i_s  the  husband  of  Israel.     Kosea  v/as  commanded 

by  Yahv;eh  to  take  a  wife  of  whoredom;  so  he  married  G-omer  who 
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bore  him  a  son  named  Jezreel.         Evidently  the  name  of  this 

child  is  a  reference  to  the  destruction  which  Jehu  brought 

105 

upon  the  Baal-worshiping  house  of  Ahab,        and  by  this  sign 
the  prophet  challenged  the  religion  of  Canaan. 

Israel  must  not  call  Yaliv/eh  »  '*my  Baal"  or  "ray 

'I  106 
owner,"  but     ^^''^9  "roy  man"  or  "my  husband."         Yahweh  makes 

the  solemn  promise; 


103  Some,  hovjever,  see  no  necessity  in  supposing  that 
Gomer  was  unfaithful  to  her  husband.    See  Robert  rl.  Pfeiffer, 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  567-69.    For  a  brief 
and  clear  account  of  various  theories  see  V/.  0.  E.  Qesterley 
and  Theodore  H.  Robinson,  An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament ,  pp.  349-51  •     Recent  authorises  v;ho  assume 
hat  G-omer  had  been  a  prostitute  before  her  marriage  and 


later  went  back  to  her  profession  are:    Elmer  A.  Leslie,  old 
Testament  Religion,  pp.  173-88;  R,  B.  Y.  Scott,  The  Revelance 
of  the  "prophets,  pp.  74-75;  and  Herman  H.  Snaith,  The 
^stlnctive  icTeas  of  the  old  Testament ,  pp.  110-12. 

Rosea  1:2-5  ll  Kings  10:11 

"^^^  Rosea  2:16  (2:18  in  the  Hebrew  text) 
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And  I  will  betroth  thee  unto  me  forever:  yea,  I  will 
hetroth  thee  unto  me  in  ri^^hteousness  and  in  justice,  and 
in  loving  kindness  and  in  mercies,    I  will  even  betroth 
thee  unto  me  in  faithfulness;  and  thou  shalt  know  Jehovah. 

Again  he  says: 

Yet  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God  from  the  land  of  E{3ypt ;  and 
thou  shalt  Imow  no  god  but  me,  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
saviour.-'-*^^ 

Yahweh  has  been  all  things  to  Israel .    The  figure 

changes  from  a  husband  to  a  father  who  loved  his  son,  called 

him  out  of  Egypt,  taught  him  to  walk,  preserved  him,  freed 

109 

him,  eased  his  burden  and  drsv/  him  with  love. 

The  great  concern  of  Hosea  was  to  establish  a  bond 
which  would  draw  Yahweh  and  his  people  together.  This  he 
found  in  mutual  affection.     ''His  v/as  the  earliest  book,"  says 

ICnudson,  "in  which  religion  is  interpreted  absolutelA^  in 

„  ^  ,,110 
terms  of  love." 

Israel  is  unf ai thf ul  to  Yahweh.     Hosea ^s  domestic 

e^iperience  was  a  bitter  one.    His  second  child  he  named 

71  /D'nn  Sb>9  "rio  mercy"  or  "not  pitied"-^"'-'^  and  the  third 

^  ^  '  ;l  112 

he  called     'Joy    ^/,  "not  my  people."         Presmnably  comer 

had  proven  unfaithful  to  her  husband  by  going  back  to  her 


107  108  109 

Hosea  2:19-20  Hosea  13:4  Hosea  11:1-4 

■^■^^  Albert  C*  IQnudson,  Beacon  Ligbts  of  Prophecy,  p.  91, 
111  „          ,   .  112 


Hosea  1:5  Hosea  1:9 
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old  habits  of  prostitution.    These  last  children  were  not 
-I 

Ilosea's. 

Just  as  Gomer  had  been  unfaithJ'ul  to  Ilosea,  so  Israel 

had  become  unfaithful  to  Yahv/eh.    The  people  were  guilty  of 

114 

three  capital  criraes.  They  had  sought  allegiance  v;ith 

115 

Assyria  and  Egypt.         They  had  depended  upon  their  kings  rather 

116 

than  upon  their  god.        Above  all,  they  had  worshiped  the  Baals 

117 

instead  of  Yab.'«veh, 

118 

As  a  result  of  this  harlotry  all  have  become  adulterers. 

119 

They  no  longer  know  Yahweh.        iCnov/ledge  of  truth  and  goodness 

120 

are  departed  from  the  land»        The  people  revel  in  rebellion, 

121  122 
lies  and  mischief.        They  are  bent  on  backsliding. 

Yahweh  continues  to  love  Israel.    In  spite  of  her 

infidelity,  Ilosea  found  that  he  continued  to  love  Gomer,  After 

she  had  left  him  he  bought  her  back  with  the  price  of  a  slave 

123 

and  sheltered  her  from  harlotry--  in  his  own  house.        She  might 

124 

be  led  to  regard  her  first  husband  as  her  ovmio 
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Elmer  A.  Leslie,  Old  Testament  Religion,  p.  174. 
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AdolDhe  Lods,  The  Prophets  and  the  Rise  of  Judaism, 

pp.  92-94. 
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•^•^    Hosea  5:13;  7:11  Hosea  8:4;  9:15;  10:3,  9;  7:7 

'^'^^  Hosea  4:15;  8:11;  9:1    "^"''^  liosea  7:4       '^'^^  Ilosea  5:4 
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rlosea  4:1  Hosea  7:13-14  1^2  Hosea  11:7 
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■^'^^  Ilosea  3:2-3  ~      Hosea  2:7 
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Hosea  saw  that  Yahv/eh  bore  the  same  relation  to  Israel 

that  he  bore  to  his  unfaithful  v/ife.     In  mathematical  terms 

the  formula  would  be  like  this: 

Yahweh  :  Israel  ::  Hosea  :  Gomer. 

Yahv/eh  v/ill  continue  to  woo  Israel,    He  v/ill  speak 

125 

words  of  comcfort,  security  and  hope.        He  will  gather  his 

people  from  the  nations  v/herein  they  have  given  themselves 
126 

for  hire.        He  might  punish  them.,  but  because  of  his  nature 

he  will  not  do  so.     He  still  lovss  Israel. 

How  shall  I  give  thee  up,  Ephr^ira?  How  shall  I  cast 
thee  off,  Israel?  How  shall  I  make  thee  as  Admah?  How 
shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboiim?  Ivly  heart  is  turned  within 
me,  my  compassions  are  kindled  together,  I  vdll  not 
execute  the  fierceness  of  mine  anger,  I  will  not  return 
to  destroy  Ephraim:  for  I  am  God,  and  not  man;  the  Holy 
One  in  the  midst  of  thee;  and  I  v/ill  not  come  in  v/rath.-'-^'^ 

Yah w eh  makes  reasonable  demands.     Just  as  Hosea  sought 

to  v;in  back  the  love  of  Gomer,  so  it  v/as  the  purpose  Yahv;eh 

to  redeem  Israel.     But  before  the  reconciliation  could  be 

complete  the  sinful  people  must  show  evidence  of  genuine  response. 

0  Israel,  return,  unto  Jehovah  thy  C-od;  for  thou  hast 
fallen  by  thine  iniquity.    Take  with  you  words  and  return 
unto  Jehovah:  say  unto  him:  Take  away  all  iniquity,  and 
accept  that  which  is  good .^28 

Goodness  and  not  sacrifice,  as  Amos  had  said,  and  the 

knowledge  of  God  are  to  be  desired. 

"Therefore  turn  to  thy  God:  keep  kindness  and  justice, 
and  v/ait  for  thy  God  continually.  "130 


125 


126 


Hosea  2:14  ~  Hosea  8:10 

Hosea  14:1-2         -^^^  Hosea  6:6 
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Hosea  11:8-9 
Hosea  12:6 
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The  people  must  labor  to  this  end.    They  must  till  the  soil 
of  their  souls.    They  must  sow  righteousness  and  reap 

kindness,     in  return  Yahweh  will  bless  them  v^ith  life-giving 

.  131 
ram. 

Israel  must  be  disciplined.     Gomer  was  to  be  hedged 

about  with  restraints  until  she  should  learn  to  appreciate 

13*^ 

the  privileges  of  her  ov/n  home.     ^  The  mello\vness  of  Hosea^s 


character  helped  him  to  comprehend  how  yajiweh  v;as  endeavoring 

133 

to  teach  Israel, 

Yahweh  will  not  be  moved  by  wrath.    Nevertheless,  he 

vjill  bring  his  trembling  children  avi/ay  from  the  influence  of 

1 34 

Egypt  GJid  Assyria.        They  must  become  fruitful  for  Mm  and 

1  "^5 

Imov/  that  he  is  their  god. 

The  glories  of  Ephraim  are  gone.        Lewdness  is  revealed 

137 

in  the  sight  of  former  lovers  so  that  all  may  see,  nothing 

shall  be  hidden,  even  from  the  children  whose  mother  has  gone 
138 

astray. 


Ilosea  10:12  ^'^^  Hosea  2:6 
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Bomhard  Duhm,  Israels  Fropheten^  pp.  98-101. 
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Hosea  11:9-11        ^'^^  Kosea  2:21-23  Hosea  9:11 

■^'^'^  Hosea  2:10         '^^'^  Hosea  2:2-5 
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T39  X4;0 
Devouring  fire,        days  of  visitation  and  recompense 

1^1 

and  the  destruction  of  false  security  in  military  prowess  " 

must  be  object  lessons  of  instruction.     In  the  end  complete 

reconciliation  v/ill  come. 

**And  I  will  say  to  them  that  were  not  my  people.  Thou 
are  my  people,"  Yahv/eh  promises*     "And  they  shall  say. 
Thou  are  my  God,"-*--^ 

5.    Isaiah,  the  Prophet  of  Trust 

Isaiah  has  been  called  "the  most  prominent  of  all  the 

prophetic  circle, ""^'^^ "the  m.ost  regal  of  the  prophets, "-'-^^  "the 

1^-5 

most  majestic  of  all  the  prophets,"        "one  of  the  grandest 
figures  of  all  time"-^'^^  and  "der  Paulus  des  Alton  Testam.entes •  "-'-'^'^ 
Almost  ever^'-  writer  on  this  prophet  phrases  some  superlative 
which  he  adds  to  the  aire  ad-""  imDressive  list. 


139  Holsea  8:14  ^^Qea  9:7 

Ilosea  11:14-15  jjosea  2:25b 

■^^^  G-eorge  A.  P3arton,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  p.  101. 
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John  Edgar  McFad2?"en ,  Introduction  to  the  old  - 
Testam.ent ,  p.  107. 
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Elmer  A.  Leslie,  old  Testament  Religion,  p.  188. 
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Theodore  H.  Robinson,  prophecy  and  the  prophets,  p.  94. 
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J.  Keinhold,  Jesa ja  und  seine  Zeit,  p,  31  (cited  by 
Lorenz  Durr,  Wollcn  und  V/erken  der  a  1 1 1 e s t am e n 1 1  i c h e n 
Prophet  en,  p.  (34,} 
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The  name  Isaiah,   i  1 1 


means  "help  of  Yahv/eh"  or 


"Yahv/eh  is  salvation."     In  a  striking  manner  this  appellation 

directs  attention  to  that  which  contributed  largely  to  making 

him  great o    Por  at  least  forty  years,  daring  one  of  the  most 

troubled  periods  of  Hebrew  history,  Isaiah  was  a  counsellor 

of  kings.     Consistent,  determined,  patient,  wise--he  carried 

on  when  a  lesser  man  might  have  flashed  quickly  across  the 

horizon  and  then  passed  out  of  sight.    lie  v/as  endowed  with  a 

profound  religious  consciousness  and  an  effective  facility  in 

poetic  expression.    Ahove  all,  his  greatness  depended  upon  the 

fact  that  he  had  a  message  to  proclaim. 

Like  Amos,  he  was  a  native  of  Judah  but,  unlike  both 

Amos  and  Hosea,  he  did  his  preaching  in  Jerusalem.,     Eis  writing 

reflects  an  urban  rather  than  a  rural  atmosphere.    Because  he 

enjoyed  easy  access  to  the  king-^"    and  the  priest    "  it  has  been 

supposed  that  he  v/as  a  man  of  rank.     He  was  m^arried  to  a  wom.an 

150 

known  as  a  prophetess        and  had  two  sons.     Possibly  he  Inherited 

some  means,  since  no  mention  is  found  of  an^v  employment. 

Being  intensely  interested  in  national  affairs,  he  w^rote  a 

1  ^-1 

history  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,        but  the  book  has 
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Isaiah  7: Iff 
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Isaiah  3:2 
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Isaiah  8:2 
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II  Chronicles  26:22; 


52:32 
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been  lost,    A  tradition  among  the  Jews  ascribes  his  death  to 

being  sawn  asunder  during  the  evil  reign  of  Manas s eh, ■^'^'^  but 

the  silence  of  the  scriptures  on  this  point  argues  against  it. 

m  Isaiah's  ^^-outh  iJzziah  was  sitting  on  the  throne  of 

Judah,  Jeroboamil  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  and  Tiglathpileser 

153 

III  on  the  powerful  throne  of  Assyria.        He  was  to  witness  the 
surging  power  of  the  east  overv;helm  the  northern  kingdor.  and 
threaten  the  southern.    lie  was  destined  to  steady  the  hands  of 
jotham.  Aha 2:  and  Kezekiah. 

King  IJzziah  had  reigned  for  fifty  prosperous  years, 
during  which  time  the  boundaries  had  been  pushed  back,  much 
building  done,  and  the  national  security  strengthened.    V/hen  he 
died  in  7  39  B.  C.  Isaiah,  who  was  then  probably  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  age,  seemed  to  sense  the  close  of  one  age  and 
the  beginning  of  another.    The  king  had  died  but  Yahweh  still 
ruled,     m  chapter  six  of  the  book  bearing  his  name  the  prophet 
tells  the  story  of  hov/  Godw  became  real  to  him.    The  atmosphere 
of  the  vision  suggests  that  he  m.ay  have  been  worshipinjin  the 
temple. 

He  saw  the  Lord  sitting  in  av/esom.e  majesty  upon  his 
migjbty  throne.     Glory  pervaded  the  temple.     Seraphs,  fiery 


S.  Ro  Driver,  introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  old  Testap?ent,  p.  206. 

see  Driver,  Ibid. ,  p.  205  for  a  brief  chronological 
table  of  this  period. 
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serpent-like  creatures,  flew  before  him,  being  careful  to 

cover  their  faces  and  their  feet  in  his  presence.  They 

cried  one  to  another  in  antiphonal  response; 

Holy,  holj,  holy,  is  Jehovah  of  hosts: 
The  v/hole  earth  is  full  of  Ms  glory. 

Isaiah  was  immediately  conscious  of  his  own  sin  and 

insufficiency  as  ho  measured  himself  by  divine  standards. 

He  could  not  help  but  exclaim: 

Woe  is  mei  for  I  am  undone;  because  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of 
unclean  lips:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  Jehovah 
of  hosts. 155 

The  third  developm.ent  of  the  rapidly  moving  scene  was 

the  cleansing  which  Isaiah  experienced  when  one  of  the  flying 

seraphs  touched  his  lips  v/ith  a  burning  coal  taken  with  tongs 

from  off  the  altar.    The  seraph  said  to  him: 

Lo,  this  hath  touched  thy  lips.;  and  thine  iniquity 
is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  forgiven. 155 

Then  came  a  sense  of  mission.    Vt/hen  the  young  prophet 

heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying,  "Vi/'hom  shall  I  send,  and 

who  will  go  for  us?"  he  immediately  responded,  "Here  am  l; 

send  me."-'-^'''  So  he  was  instructed  by  the  Almighty  to  carry  his 

message  to  a  people  who  v/ers  dull  of  mind  and  hearty,  to  keep 


154 


Isaiah  6:3 
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Isaiah  6:7 


■"■^^  Isaiah  6:5 
Isaiah  6:8 
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on  and  on  "until  cities  "be  laid  v;aste  without  inhabitant,  and 

158 

houses  be  v/ithout  man,  and  the  land  become  utterly  v/aste," 

nothing  should  ever  deter  himo 

Finally  in  the  holy  seed,  the  remnant  tenth, there 

was  hope  for  the  future.     In  these  five  great  conceptions— - 

holiness,  sin,  cleansing,  mission  and  promise  may  be  found 

a  key,  not  only  to  isaiah^s  owi  character,  but  also  to  the 

proohetic  message  which  he  courageously  proclaim.ed*  (//)"l'p 

r 

YahY/eh  is  holy.    The  exaltation  of  God  was  Isaiah's 

"almost  constant  theme,. "•'-^^  The  chant  of  the  seraphs, 

(6/  )  "1  P     il)  )^  p  9  seemed  to  keep  ringing  in  his  soul 

throughout  his  long  life,    one  authority  explains  this 

refrain  by  saying: 

His  favorite  adjective  when  speaking  of  God  is 
holy:  holiness  in  the  Semitic  languages  was  s^'-nonymous 
wi th  glory  (vl,  3),  vath  awe  inspiring  majesty;  in  itself 
this  tem  implied  no  idea  of  morality:  all  that  was 
divine,  inaccessible,  beyond  man's  reach  was  holy.^^l 

lien  are  to  be  brought  low  and  only  Yahweh  shall  be 

exalted.        "God  the  Holy  one"  is  exalted  in  Justice  and  in 

righteousness.        He  will  become  "a  crown  of  glory,  and  a 


■^^^  Isaiah  6:11  Isaiah  6:13 

Albert  C.  K^udson,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  129. 
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AdolDhe  Lods,  The  Prophets  and  the  Hi se  of  Judaism, 

p.  109. 

■^^^  Isaiah  2:11  ^^"^  Isaiah  5:16 
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diadem  of  beauty. "■'"^^  To  him  prayers  are  made-'-^^  and  he  responds 

166 

by  filling  Zion  v/ith  justice  and  righteousness •       Yahweh  is 
all  things  to  his  people. 


For  Jehovah  is  our  jud^e;  Jehovah  is  our  lav/giver, 
Jehovah  is  our  king:  he  will  save  us. 167 

judah  is  sinful.    Isaiah,  like  iiosea  who  preceded  him, 
sav;  the  nation  through  his  personal  experience.  After 
confessing  his  ov;n  sin  he  said,  "I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  of  unclean  lips."    To  him  the  holiness  of  Yahweh  v;as 
of  great  moral  significance .-^^^  He  accepted  the  pi?inciplc  of 
Apios  that  religion  means  righteousness. 

The  social  evils  of  Judah  in  Isaiah's  day  were  simJ.lar 

to  those  in  Israel  under  the  preaching  of  the  tv.'o  prophets 

just  mentioned.-^^^  The  long  reign  of  usziah  had  been  much  like 

the  Golden  Age  of  Jeroboamil,  with  the  same  attendant  evils. 

Concerning  Judah  and  her  capital  Isaiah,  laments: 

Ah  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a 
seed  of  evil-cloers,  children  that  deal  corruptly i  They 
have  forsaken  Jehovah,  they  have  despised  the  i-loly  One 
of  Israel,  .   .  Kov;  is  the  faithful  city  become  a  harloti 
she  that  was  full  of  justice  I     righteousness  lodged  in 


164  1  (^R 

Isaiah  28:5  -^"^^  Isaiah  33:2 
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Theodore  li.  Robinson,  ProDhec-.v  and  the  Prophets, 
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Albert  C.  lOnudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  146. 
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her,  but  nov/  murderers.    Thy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy 
wine  mixed  with  water.     Thy  princes  are  rebellious,  and 
companions  of  thieves:  every  one  loveth  bribes,  and 
followeth  after  rewards:  they  judge  not  the  fatherless, 
neither  doth  the  cause  of  the  widov/  come  unto  them.l'^O 

Robbery, •^'''•^  drunkenness ,1'^ 2  love  of  luxury, I''' idolatry, ^'74 

and  the  magical  arts-*-"^^  are  all  under  condemnation.  The 

176 

people  are  sick       because  of  these  evils.    They  honor  God 

177 

with  their  lips,  but  their  hearts  are  far  from  him..  A 

sorry  picture. 

judah  must  be  cleansed.     Just  as  a  flaming  touch  from 

the  altar  fires  in  Yahweh's  presence  had  cleansed  the  lips 

and  the  soul  of  Isaiah,  so  the  sin  of  the  nation  must  be  taken 

away  by  the  pov/er  of  the  Almighty.    This  process  would  be 

painful,  for  the  sin  vs/as  great.     Before  the  v;ork  could  be 

accomplished  Judah  must  alm.ost  perish.     Isaiah  v;as  a  prophet 
178 

of  doom.        Hear  him.  cry  out  for  Yahweh: 

I  will  turn  my  hand  upon  thee,  and  thoroughly  purge 
av;ay  thy  dross,  and  will  take  away  all  thy  alloy. 1'79 


1"^^  Isaiah  1:4,  21-3  ^'^^  Isaiah  10:2 

1*^2  Isaiah  5:11,  22;  28:7  I'^S  jsaiah  3:16-26 

1"^^  Isaiah  2:8  l'^^^  Isaiah  2:8 

■^'^^  Isaiah  1:5-6  1V7  isaiah  29:13 

Albert  G.  lOiudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  prophecy, 
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A  day  of  Yahweh  v;ill  bring  (Jovm  the  proud  and  the 

1  '^n  IBl 
might^T".        V/oes  must  fall  upon  the  wicked.        Destruction  is 

determined  upon  this  people  ^^^lo  are  as  the  sands  of  the  sea, 

TOO 

a  destruction  "overf lov;ins  v/ith  righeousness.  Because 

133 

of  their  sin  Jerusalem  is  ruined  and  Judah  fallen. 

The  means  of  this  redemptive  punishment  will  be  the 
enemies  of  Judah  whom  Judah  governs.    The  Syrians  before  and 

TO/ 

the  Philistines  behind  "shall  devour  Israel  v/ith  open  mouth." 

Eo  Assyria,  the  rod  of  mine  anger,  the  staff  in  whose 
hand  is  mine  indignationi     I  will  send  him  against  a 
profane  nation,  and  against  the  people  of  my  wrath  will 
I  give  Mm  a  charge  to  spoil,  and  to  take  the  prey,  and 
to  tread  them  dov/n  like  the  mire  of  the  street. 
Howbeit  he  meaneth  not  to  do  so,  neither  doth  hj.s  heart 
think  so;  but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  destroy,  and  to  cut 
off  nations  not  a  fev/.^S5 

Other  nations  will  likewise  suffer,  and  many  of  them 

186 

will  be  completely  destroyed,        but  only  Yahweh' s  people  will 
learn  of  him. 

Judah  must  trust  Yahweh.    Even  while  isaiab  announced 
doom  he  v;as  preaching  a  constructive  message.     In  receiving 
his  divine  commission  he  had  heard  these  strange  v;ords: 


180  181 

Isaiah  2:12  Isaiah  3:10 

■^^^  Isaiali  10:22  Isaiah  3:8 
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Isaiah  14-23 
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Go,  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
understand  not;  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  percieve  not. 
Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make  their  ears 
heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  see  with  their 
eyes  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  turn  again  and  "be  healed.  •  •  Until 
cities  he  waste  v/ithout  man,  and  the  land  become  utterly 
waste,  and  jehovali  have  removed  men  far  away,  and  the 
forsaken  places  be  many  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 187 

This  was  not  fatalism,  for  ancient  mentality  seemed 
unable  to  distinguish  between  what  God  wills  and  v/hat  he 
permits ."^^^  The  d^mamic  doctrine  v/hich  Isaiah  v/as  sent  to 
proclaim  in  every  situation  and  in  spite  of  every  obstacle 
v/as  complete  trust  in  Yahweh.     This  is  illustrated  in  three 
great  national  crises. 

In  734  3.  C.  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  war  broke  out.  Rezin 
of  Syria  and  Pekah  of  Israel  conspired  against  Ahab  who  had 
recently  ascended  the  throne  of  Judali.     Jerusalem  was  in 
consternation.    When  Isaiah  met  his  king  just  outside  the 
city  he  advised  him  that  since  his  two  enemies  were  only 
"smoking  firebrands"  he  need  not  fear.     Before  a  newly  born 
child  should  know  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  the 
danger  should  be  past,     "if  ye  will  not  believe,"  he  declared 
to  Ahaz,  "surely  ye  shall  not  be  established."-'-^^  Unfortunatel 


^^'^  Isaiah  6:9-12 
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Adolphe  Lods,  The  Prophets  and  the  Rise  of  Judaism, 

pp.  101-2. 
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the  king  was  still  fearful  and  appealed  to  Tiglathpileser  of 

Ass^npia  for  aid,  but  Ahaz  was  obliged  to  deplete  the  temple 

1*^0 

treasury  for  a  suitable  sift. 

A  second  crisis  arose  in  722  B.  C*  when  the  Ass^Tian 

power  under  Sargon  overwhelmed  the  northern  kingdom,  captured 

Samar5-a  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  carried  away  many  into 

captivity,  and  replaced  them  with  other  peoples  from  the  East.-'-^^ 

Damascus,  capital  of  Syria,  had  also  fallen,-^      and  the  men  of 

Judah  feared  that  their  ovm  fate  v/as  drawing  near,  Isaiah 

insisted  that  while  Jacob  should  suffer  and  become  thin,  he 

v7ould  not  perish.-^^'^  His  many  sins  must  be  punished,-'-^^  but  he 

would  live  in  and  through  Yaliweh,     It  v/as  foolish  to  trust  in 

Egypt,       No  armies,  no  battlements,  no  city  walls  could 

forestall  disaster;  only  the  god  of  salvation, whom  the 

people  had  forgotten,  was  able  to  save  them, 

in  that  day  will  Jehovah  of  hosts  become  a  crovra  of 
glory,  and  a  diadem  of  beauty,  unto  the  residue  of  his 
people;  and  a  spirit  of  justice  to  him  that  sitteth  in 
judgment,  aiid  strength  to  him  that  turneth  back  the 
battle  at  the  gate.-'-^''' 
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Isaiah  28:5-6 


The  third,  and  greatest  crisis  threatened  in  701  B.  C. 

During  the  preceding  years  practically  all  of  the  neighbors 

Ox   Judaii  had  fallen  before  the  armies  of  Assyria- — Syria, 

Samaria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  lesser  nations.    No-w  the  great 

army  of  Sennacherib  was  before  Jerusalem,  and  military  legates 

had  appeared  demanding  immediate  surrender.    King  Hezekiah 

was  prostrate  with  f ear,-^^^  Isaiah,  confident  that  Yahweh 

would  preserve  Jerusalem,  cried  out: 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  0  my  people  that  dwell est 
in  Zion,  be  not  afraid  of  the  Assyrian,  though  he  smite 
thee  with  the  rod,  and  lift  up  his  staff  against  thee, 
after  the  manner  of  Egypt*    For  yet  a  very  little  while, 
and  the  indignation  against  thee  shall  be  accomplished 
and  mine  anger  shall  be  directed  to  his  destruction. 

Isaiah  promised  further  that  Sennacherib  should  not 

enter  Jerusalem,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there.    He  would  be 

compelled  to  return. 

For  I  will  defend  this  city  to  save  it,  for  mine  own 
sake,  and  for  my  servant  David's  sake #200 

The  great  king  had  been  hearing  rumors  of  serious 

POT 

trouble  elsewhere  in  his  realm,        and  when  a  plague  broke  out 

202 

suddenly  in  his  camp  he  hurriedly  withdrew.        Jerusalem  was 
saved  and  the  faith  of  Isaiah  vindicated! 


■^^^  II  Kings  19:1  Isaiah  10:24-5 
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Tills  was  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in  religious 

history,  for  if  Jerusalem  had  fallen  at  that  time  all  faith 

in  Yahweh  would  doubtless  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

Isaiah's  message  of  -brust  has  remained  a  testimony,  not  only 

to  his  own  courage  and  spiritual  insight,  hut  to  the  assurances 

of  the  Jev^ish,  Christian  and  Mohammedan  religions. 

In  returning  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness 
and  confidence  shall  be  your  strength. 204 

There  is  hope  for  the  future.    The  sins  of  Judah  will 
finally  be  purged^^^  and  the  people  will  learn,  without  meaning- 
less ritual, ^'^^  to  worship  Yahweh  of  hosts  who  is  "exalted  in 
justice  and  sanctified  in  righteousness."^^''' 

A  remnant  of  the  people  will  remain  to  provide  seed  for 
a  rejuvenated  nation.^^^ 

The  messiah  will  establish  an  ideal  rule  of 

■    ,  .  209 
rigliteousness  . 

210 

The  spirit  of  peace  will  so  pervade  the  earth  that 

the  nations  shall  transform  their  implements  of  war  into 

211 

articles  of  usefulness. 


2^*5  J.  Skinner,  Isaiah  I -XL  IX  (Cambridge  Bible), 
pp.  xxi-xxii. 

^^'^  Isaiah  3-:  15  205  jsaiah  1:18 
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Jerusalem  is  to  be  restored  imtil  she  is  called  *'The 
city  of  righteousness,  a  faitliful  town,"212  ^^d  all  will  be 
well  within  her  gates.^l'^ 

6«     Micah,  the  Prophet  of  the  People 

Micah,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  is  said  to 

have  prophesied  in  Judah  during  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz 
214 

and  Hezekiah»        Smith  seriously  questions  any  activity  on  his 
part  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  kings,  basing  his 
doubts  upon  the  omission  of  any  mention  in  I»!fiLcah  of  the 
S^TTO-Ephraimitic  war,  of  the  appeal  of  Ahaz  to  Assyria,  or  of 
the  deportations  from  Naphtali,     He  places  this  prophet  after 
734  B.  C»  and  dates  his  major  activity  in  721  B.  C«  when 
Samaria  was  being  overwhelmed.^"'"'^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  ^licah  was  a  peasant 

PI  p. 

and  not  particularly  concerned  with  foreign  affairs.  Like 
Amos,  the  shepherd  prophet,  he  stressed  the  deep  moral  aspects 
of  religion.    His  interest  was  centered  in  the  meaning  of 
God.    In  the  midst  of  social  evils,  which  had  not  changed 


Isaiah  1:26  ^"^^  Isaiah  33:17-24 
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J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Micah,  Zephaniah  and  Hahuin,  (I.  C.  C), 

pp.  19-20. 
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since  the  preceding  decades,        he  spoke  the  mind  of  the  common 

people.     He  is  regarded  as  "the  most  genuine  representative  of 

what  might  be  called  democratic  tendencies  among  the  prophets o"^-^® 

Only  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  bearing  his 

219 

name  are  commonly  credited  to  Micah.        The  other  four  are 

. , .  220 
post-exilic, 

Yahweh  will  deal  with  his  people*    The  prophet  announces 

for  all  to  hear  that  Yshweh  will  descend  from  his  holy  place 

221 

to  tread  upon  and  destroy  the  high  places  of  the  earth.  Like 

Isaiah,  he  is  impressed  with  the  majestic  holiness  of  Israel »s 

Lord.    Yahweh  does  not  send  a  messenger,  but  executes  his  own 

desires.     He  is  god  of  the  volcano.    At  his  step  the  mountains 

and  valleys  melt  as  wax  before  the  fire* 

For  the  transgression  of  Jacob  is  all  this,  and  for 
the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel ,^22 

Samaria  and  Judsih  alike,  because  of  their  idolatry  and 

harlotry,  are  the  objects  of  his  devastating  wrath.  Evidently 

this  section  was  written  before  722  B,  C« 
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The  prophet  laments  for  Jadah»    Micah  is  an  extremely 

sensitive  soul  who  takes  the  wickedness  of  his  countrymen  to 
223 

heart •        Hot  Samaria  alone,  but  Judah  and  even  Jerusalem  have 
sinned*    Their  wounds  are  incurable.    Therefore  he  will  go 
naked,  wail,  and  roll  in  the  dust  because  of  their  folly.  He 
is  ashamed  for  them  and  seeks  to  hide  their  dishonor  from  the 
Canaanites  who  dwell  in  neighboring  villages*    Although  not 

« 

personally  responsible,  he  bears  the  common  sin* 

Injustice  brings  its  penalty*     Micah  sees  the  evils  of 

224 

his  time  and  knows  that  retribution  must  come. 

Woe  to  them  that  devise  iniquity  and  work  evil  upon 
their  bedsl  when  the  morning  is  light,  they  practise  it, 
because  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  hand.    And  they  covet 
fields,  and  take  them  av/ay;  and  they  oppress  a  man  and 
his  house,  even  a  man  and  his  heritage*  ^ 

Such  conditions  can  not  continue*    Unjust  dealings 

bring  evil  times*  Yahweh  will  take  away  the  pride  of  the 

226 

rebellious  and  cause  them  to  lament  their  utter  ruin.  The 

law  of  cause  and  effect,  which  Amos  had  propounded,  is 

operating  in  a  new  way  v/ithin  the  nation. 

Arise  ye,  and  depart;  for  tliis  is  not  your  resting- 
place;  because  of  uncleanjiess  that  destroyeth,  even  with 
a  grevious  destruction.SS? 


Ificah  1:8-16  Ivlicah  2:1-11 
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The  light  of  prophe cy  is  threatened*    I.5icah  found,  as 

have  many  others  who  dared  to  proclaim  a  message,  that  truth 

often  goes  unheeded.    He  struggled  against  two  classes  of 

people.  There  is  no  more  forceful  picture  in  all  the  scriptures 

than  that  of  selfish  unscrupulous  rulers  who  consume  the  flesh 

of  their  victims,  after  having  stripped  of  their  skin,  broken 

228 

their  bones  and  chopped  them  in  pieces  for  the  caldron.  This 

will  be  the  result: 

Then  they  shall  cry  unto  Jehovah,  but  he  v/ill  not  ansv/er 
them;  yea,  he  will  hide  his  face  from  them  at  that  time, 
according  as  they  have  wrought  evil  in  their  days #229 

He  struggled  further  against  the  false  prophets  who 

cried,  "Peace,"  meaning  that  all  was  well. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  night  unto  you,  that  ye  shall 
have  no  vision;  and  it  shall  be  dark  unto  you,  that  ye 
shall  not  divine;  and  the  sun  shall  go  down  upon  the 
prophets,  and  the  day  shall  be  black  over  them.    And  the 
seers  shall  be  put  to  shame,  and  the  diviners  confounded; 
yea,  they  shall  all  cover  their  lipsl  for  there  is  no 
answer  from  God.    But  as  for.  me,  I  am  full  of  power  by  the 
Spirit  of  Jehovah,  and  of  judgment,  and  of  might,  to 
declare  unto  Jacob  h5.s  transgression,  and  to  Israel  his 
sin.230 

Micah  possessed  the  true  spirit  of  prophecy  in  that  he 
spoke  for  his  god.    Neither  spiritual  ignorance,  popular 
utterance,  clairvoyance,  nor  divination  could  take  the  place 
of  a  message  divinely  implanted  witliln  the  soul  of  a  prophet. 


I^lcah  3:1-3  -        I^cah  3:4 

lyjicah  3:6-8 
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Yahweh  worship  demands  rlgliteousness*    There  Is  no 

escape  from  this  conclusion.    The  rulers  may  build  up  the 

nation  throu£^h  a  perversion  of  justice,  using  blood  and 

treachery  to  strengthen  Jerusalem,  the  judges  and  the 

priests  may  seek  for  bribes,  and  the  false  prophets  may  divine 

for  money,  but  v/hen  they  have  done  so  they  can  not  lean  upon 

their  god  and  say: 

I3  not  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  us?  no  evil  shall 
come  upon  us .SSI 

Certain  destruction  is  the  consequence  of  any  such 

conduct.        In  his  demand  for  social  justice  Micah  reveals 

a  close  spiritual  kinship  with  Amos,^'^^  but  he  surpasses  Amos 

in  human  sympathy. 


The  prophet  Jeremiah,  like  Isaiah  before  him,  struggled 
to  guide  his  nation  in  safety  through  a  troubled  forty  year 
period.    In  many  v/ays  the  task  of  Jeremiah  v/as  m.ore  complicated 
and  more  disheartening  than  that  of  Isaiah  had  been.  He 
resisted  a  resurgence  of  heathenism,  witnessed  the  rise  and 
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Jeremiah,  the  Prophet  of  Inner  Experience 
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Prophet en,  p.  89. 
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decline  of  enemy  pov/ers  beside  vtiich  Judah  seemed  helpless, 
and  experienced  the  sickening  impact  of  Jerusalem's  fall* 
At  the  same  time  he  kept  warning  the  people  of  their  sins 
and  trying  to  find  a  basis  for  the  enduring  reality  of 
godliness.    His  struggles  made  him  strong*    As  one  writer 
puts  it: 

Jeremiah  was  not  a  weeping  willov;,  but  a  storm- 
tossed  oak  grown  from  a  tender  sapling.    His  sensitive 
spirit  was  torn  betv/een  love  for  his  people  and  fidelity 
to  the  truth  of  God.     Inner  strength  came  to  him  as  he 
wrestled  with  G-od  on  the  heights  of  an  intense  personal 
religion ,234 

Jerem.iah  was  bom  about  650  B»  G*  during  the  evil 

reign  of  Manasseh.    This  king,  who  followed  Hezekiah  on  the 

throne  of  Judah,  revived  Baal  worship,  copied  the  v/ays  of  . 

Assyria,  resorted  to  human  sacrifice,  practised  magic  and 

225 

caused  the  people  to  sin©  Amon,  his  son,  was  no  better,  but 
his  reign  was  short •^'^^ 

Jeremiah  was  a  native  of  Anathoth,  a  village  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  north-east  of  Jerusalem.     Its  desert 
outlook  toward  the  Dead  sea  seems  to  have  made  a  vivid 
impression  upon  his  sensitive  nature.        His  father  was 
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George  Adam  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the 
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Hllklah,  a  priest  who  may  have  traced  his  ancestry  back  to 

Ahiathar  of  the  house  of  Elio^^^  His  mind,  however,  was  that 

of  a  prophet  rather  than  of  a  priest,  for  "before  his  birth 

he  had  been  sanctified  as  a  messenger  of  God.        The  teaching 

of  Jeremiah  may  best  be  treated  according  to  the  historical 

240 

periods  into  which  his  life  naturally  falls. 

Destiny  is  controlled  by  God  and  I^fan  ♦     Jeremiah  began 
to  prophesy  about  626  B.  C.    This  eventful  year  marked  the 
death  of  Ashurbanipal,  the  last  great  .  ssyrian  king,  and  the 
first  threat  of  invasion  by  the  Sythian  barbarians  from  the 
north.    In  the  f  ollov/ing  year  Nabopolassar  began  the 
reorganization  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire.    The  world  was 
being  shaken. 

The  young  prophet  saw  two  visions.  The  blossoming 
tvjig  of  an  almond  tree  indicated  to  him  that  Yah-weh  is  ever 
watchful  to  perform  his  will«'^^-^  The  boiling  caldron  showed 
him  that  the  enemy  might  at  any  time  overrun  judeh,^^^  These 
two  visions  seem  to  symbolise  the  message  of  Jerem.iah. 


Elmer  A.  Leslie,  The  Prophets  Tell  Their  0\m  Stoi-y, 
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For  in  fact  this  was  all  blossom  and  stom,  beauty 
and  terror,  tender  yearning  and  thunders  of  doom- — up  to 
the  very  end.     Or  to  state  the  same  more  deeply:  v/hile 
the  caldron  of  tho  North  never  ceased  boiling  out  over 
his  world-"-consuming  the  peoples,  his  oMvn  among  them, 
and  finally  sv/eeping  him  into  exile  and  night — -he  never, 
for  himself  or  for  Israel,  lost  the  clear  note  of  his 
first  vision,  that  all  v/as  watched  and  controlled»24-3 

In  the  next  four  chapters  the  significance  of  this 

theme  becomes  more  clearly  defined •    The  children  of  Israel 

were  once  holiness  unto  Yahweh,^^^  arid  he  blessed  them  with 

245 

freedom  and  a  good  land.        since  of  their  own  will  they 

246  247 
deserted  their  god        to  follow  after  the  Baals        with  no 

248 

sense  of  guilt,  Yahv/eh  will  enter  into  judgment  with  them. 
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Ke  put  Israel  away  because  of  her  adultery,        but  her 

PRO 

treacherous  sister  Judah  has  been  even  more  evil.  This 

situation  is  due  to  human  wilfulness  and  may  yet  be  remedied. 

The  way  is  still  open  for  reconciliation. 

Thou  hasT  played  the  harlot  with  many  lovers;  yet 
return  again  unto  me ...Return,  0  backsliding  children, 
saith  Jehovah;  for  I  am  a  husband  unto  you. ^51 

Blessing  await  a  repentant  jud±L  ,2^^  but  the  choice 

is  hers.    Already  the  alarms  of  war  are  sounded.  Destruction 
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is  rampant.    Desolation  is  sure.'^'-^'^  The  Sythians,  although 
not  mentioned  by  nane,  are  pictured  as  bringing  terrors  from 
the  north. 

The  thought  of  Jeremiah  is  somewhat  like  that  of  Hosea; 
but  whereas  Gomer  was  brought  back  home  and  hemmed  in,  Judah 
is  left  free  to  pursue  her  own  course.    She  is  free,  but 
Yahweh  is  also  free  to  inflict  the  inevitable  punishment  for 
her  sin.    The  fate  of  Judah  is  determined  by  the  will  of  man 
and  of  God. 

outward  reformation  is  futile.     In  621  B.  C,  during 

the  eighteenth  year  of  the  good  king  josiah,  while  some 

repairs  were  being  planned  in  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  Hilkiah 

the  high  priest  found  a  book  of  the  law.*^^^  The  king  was  so 

Impressed  that  he  read  it  before  all  the  people,  made  a 

covenant  to  keep  its  provisions  and  instituted  a  sweeping 

reform.    This  book,  known  to  scholars  as  the  core  of 

Deuteronomy,  is  thought  to  have  been  4:44  to  26:19  and  Chapter 

28.        It  required  that  all  local  shrines  be  eliminated, 

Jerusalem  made  the  center  of  v/orship,  and  many  humane  practises 

introduced.    It  presented  a  lofty  conception  of  God  based  upon 
the  principle  of  love,  and  looked  toward  the  unification  of 
Judaism.    This  reinterpretation  of  the  Mosaic  lav/  is  thought 

to  have  been  composed  during  the  evil  reign  of  Hanasseh  by 


253  Jeremiah  4:5ff  ^^"^  II  Kings  22-3 
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members  of  the  priestly  party  who  had  come  under  the  influence 

of  the  eighth  century  prophets.*^ 

At  first  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  v/elcomed  the 

Deuteronomic  Refom,    He  was  directed  to  invite  all  to  hear 

the  words  of  this  covenant  and  to  utter  curses  upon  those  who 

257 

would  not  listen.        soon  he  saw  that  the  ills  of  the  people 

258 

v/ere  not  being  healed.        There  was  no  real  repentance,  only 
259 

backsliding.        The  wise  men  and  the  scribes  were  put  to 

G  0 

shame  because  they  trusted  in  the  law.       Wickedness  continued 
261 

as  before.        Jeremiah  had  become  disillusioned  with  legal 
methods  of  effecting  righteousness. 

Judah  must  repent.    The  pov/er  of  Assyria  v/as  crumbling 
before  the  Babylonians.    Nineveh  had  fallen  in  612  B.  C.  In 
608  B.  G.  Pharaoh  Necho,  eager  to  acquire  a  share  of  the 

pep 

plunder,  started  northvjard  with  a  large  army.  Josiah 

foolishly  opposed  him  at  Megiddo  on  the  plains  of  Esdraelon 

and  T/as  slain  in  the  battle  which  followed.        Jeremiah  and 

P64- 

all  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  lamented  for  their  king.  The 
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prophet  is  squarely  confronted  v/ith.  the  problem  of  suffering 

265 

and  asks  Yahweh  to  explain  why  the  wicked  prosper. 

About  this  time,  possibly  driven  on  by  national 
evidences  of  Yahweh' s  disfavor,  Jeremiah  took  his  stand  at 

the  Temple  gate  and  delivered  his  severest  invectives  against 

-   T,  ^  1  266 
tne  sins  oi  Judah. 

V/ill  ye  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery,  and  swear 
falsely,  and  burn  incense  to  Baal,  and  walk  after  other 
gods  that  ye  have  not  Imovm,  and  come  and  stand  before 
me  in  this  house,  which  is  called  by  my  name  and  say. 
We  are  delivered;  that  we  may  do  all  these  abominations. 
Is  this  house,  which  is  called  by  my  name,  become  a  den 
of  robbers  in  your  e^es?    Behold  I,  even  I,  have  seen 
it,  saith  Jehovah.'^^' 

Jerusalem  shall  be  as  desolate  as  Shiloh  because  the 

people  persist  in  doing  evil  and  worshipping  only  in  meaningless 
2S8 

ritual.        It  is  still  not  too  late  for  them  to  amend  their 

269 

ways  and  enjoy  the  favor  of  yahweh,        but  this  they  will  not 
270  ■th>>f5h 

do.        Even^the  people  refused  to  listen,  Jeremiah  was 
convinced  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  nation  was  in  a 
thorough  repentance. 

The  leaders  were  so  indignant  that  Jeremiah  almost 
lost  his  life.    He  was  saved  only  when  the  people  remembered 


Jeremiah  12:1-6  Jeremiah  7:1-8:3  ^^'^  Jeremiah  7:8-11 

Jeremiah  7:12-26         Jeremiah  7:1-7      ^70  jeremiah  7:27-8 


Suff oring  is  a  part  of  religion,     Josish  was 

succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz*    After  three  months  Kecho 

found  him  unsatisfactory,  levied  tribute  on  Judah,  and 

272 

installed  Jehoiakim,  another  son  of  Josiah,  as  king.  He 

also  follov/ed  in  the  evil  ways  of  Manasseh,  shov;ing  that 

the  DeuteronoKiic  Reform  had  spent  its  force.    .  f  ter  the 

battle  of  Garchendsh  in  605  B.  C,  "one  of  the  turning 

27  3 

points  in  the  world's  history,."        Babylon  continued  to 

expand  and  Egypt  to  diininish.     Jehoiakim  becane  subject  to 

Nebuchadnezzar,     in  597  B.  C,  during  the  brief  reign  of 

the  weak  and  youthful  Jehoiachin,  who  was  next  in  line, 

the  Babylonian  monarch  disciplined  Judah.    He  robbed  the 

Temple, of  Its  treasures  and  carried  away  the  king  and  seven 

thousand  people,  in  v/hat  v/as  known  as  the  First  Captivity, 
274 

to  Babylon. 

During  this  gloomy  period  Jeremiah  foresaw  the 
certainty  of  destruction.    He  cried  out  against  Jehoiakim, 
v;ho  built  upon  unrighteousness  and  blood, '^'^^ 
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and  against  Jehoiacliin  v/ho  played  "blindly  into  the  hands  of 

276 

the  Babylonians,        He  kept  telling  kings  and  people  the 

inevitable  result  of  their  v;rongdoing« 

The  heart  of  the  prophet  was  so  torn  between  love  for 

his  nation  and  lo^^-alty  to  his  God  that  he  experienced  the 

bitterest  kind  of  suffering.    To  make  matters  worse,  everyone 

refused  to  listen,    Althougjii  gentle  as  a  lamb,  his  life  and 

277 

good  name  were  threatened  by  the  men  of  his  own  village. 

The  people  determned  to  slander  him  and  give  no  heed  to  his 

278 

words  until  he  cried  out  to  Yahv/eh  for  their  punishment. 

279 

He  pleaded  for  the  righteousness  of  Yahweh  to  sustain  him, 

but  when  a  chief  priest  smote  him  and  placed  him  in  stocks  he 

280 

bitterly  cursed  the  day  of  his  birth. 

While  Jeremiah  was  unable  to  gain  any  public  hearing 

he  dictated  his  messages  to  Baruch,  the  scribe,  who  preserved 

them  in  writing.    When  the  scroll  came  into  the  hands  of 

Jehoiakim  he  was  so  incensed  that  he  slashed  it  with  a  knife 
281 

and  burned  it.        Thereupon  the  prophet  dictated  a  longer 
edition  which,  after  some  reediting  by  Baruch,  became  a 


Jeremiaii  22:24-30         ^'^'^  Jeremiah  11:19-23 
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part  of  the  present  book  of  Jeremiah. 

The  suffering  which  Jeremiah  imderwont  became  an 
Indirect  but  an  essential  part  of  his  prophetic  message. 
He  demonstrated  its  meaning  as  much  by  agony  of  soul  as  by 
the  utterance  of  words.    Because  of  his  sensitive  nature 
religion  became  personal  with  him.    He  established  the  truth 
that  each  individual  with  any  spiritual  discernment  must 
wrestle  with  the  evil  about  him  or  within  him  and  stand  in 
the  presence  of  a  righteous  god.    Neither  can  be  accomplished 
without  a  struggle.    They  call  for  tears  and  blood. 

There  is  a  New  Covenant.    After  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
Jehoiachin  to  Babylon  he  made  Zedekiali,  a  brother  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  in  his  stead.    Zedekiah  v/as  young  and  weak, 
m  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  he  rebelled  against 
Nebuchadnezzar  who  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  and  captured  it,^^' 
The  end  of  Judah  had  come.     This  was  in  586  B.  0.  Gedaliah 
was  made  temporary  governor,  but  soon  murdered.  Confusion 
followed.    Many  of  the  prominent  people  were  carried  away  to 
Babylon  and  other  fled  to  Egypt.     Jeremiah  v/as  among  the 
latter. 

in  the  midst  of  these  fearful  days  Jeremiah  kept 
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pleading  for  repentance  and  warning  that  the  nation  would  he 

284  PAR 

destroyed.    He  was  torn  between  weariness,        2^79  heart- 

286 

rending  despair*        Frequently  his  actions  were  symbolical,  as 

when  he  broke  an  earthen  jar  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  to 

dramatize  the  impending  destruction  of  Judah^^"^  and  wore  bands 

288 

and  bars  on  his  neck  in  warning  of  the  bondage  to  come,  ?ie 
meditated  upon  the  significance  of  a  potter  reshaping  soft 

clay  in  his  hands,  and  v/ondered  how  Yahweh  might  restore 

,  ^  289 
judah. 

TO  the  very  end  he  believed  that  there  was  hope, 

providing  the  people  would  listen.    While  in  prison  he  had 

faith  enough  in  the  future  to  buy  a  field, "^^^  When  Jeremiah  was 

taken  up  out  of  a  dungeon  where  he  had  suffered  many  days  he 

told  King  zedekiah  v/ith  confidence  that  his  house  and  the  city 

pq-i 

would  be  saved  if  he  v/ould  go  peaceably  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  king  was  afraid  to  disregard  his  other  counsellors.  Who 
knows  how  different  the  later  course  of  Hebrev/  history  might 
have  been  if  zedekiah  had  taken  Jeremiah's  advice  I 

The  final  answer  to  Jeremiah's  problem  came  to  him  in 
his  conception  a  Nev;  Covenants    Before  that  time  the 
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relationship  between  Yahweh  and  his  people  had  been  thought 

292 

of  in  terms  of  the  nation,       Now  it  becomes  a  matter  of 

individual  experience. 

Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  v/ill 
make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel,  and  with 
the  house  of  Jadah:  not  according  to  the  covenant  that 
I  made  v/ith  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Eygpt; 
which  covenant  they  brake,  althougli  I  was  a  husband  unto 
them,  saith  jehovah.    But  this  is  the  covenant  that  j 
will  make  with  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days, 
saith  Jehovah:  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  inward  parts, 
and  in  their  heart  will  I  write  it;  and  I  v/ill  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.    And  they  shall  teach 
no  more  every  man  his  brother,  saying,  IDiow  Jehovah; 
for  they  shall  all  knov/  me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto 
the  greatest  of  them,  saith  Jehovah:  for  I  will  forgive 
their  iniquity,  and  their  sin  will  I  remember  no  more, 293 

For  the  most  part  Jeremiah  built  upon  the  theological 

and  religious  conceptions  of  his  prophetic  predecessors*  " 

Like  them,  he  stressed  sins  of  the  nation  and  the  impending 

doom  which  would  come  as  a  res'olt.     But  he  surpassed  them  all 

in  discovering  a  basis  upon  which  the  spirit  of  a  shattered 

nation  could  survive.    This  revelation  of  a  personal  faith, 

clarified  by  the  striking  nature  of  his  physical  and  spiritual 

sufferings,  brought  his  message  to  an  effective  climax. 

295 

Here  is  the  high  point  of  Old  Testament  prophecy. 
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CHAPTER  II 


POST-EXILIC • PROPHECY 
1,    The  History  of  the  Exile 

The  destruction  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  attended 
by  the  eclipse  of  national  sovereignty  and  the  exile  of  the 
leading  citizens,  was  the  greatest  trial  through  which  the 
Hebrew  nation  had  over  passed.    Distressing  as  the  physical 
suffering  may  have  been,  the  catastrophe  was  primarily  a 
spiritual  one.-^    V/hen  the  Children  of  Israel  escaped  from 
Egypt  there  was  the  stimulus  of  loyalty  to  a  nev;  god  and  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  his  ways*    Although  prophet  after 
prophet  had  warned  them  of  impending  doom,  the  people  were  not 
prepared  for  the  final  blow  which  severed  all  of  them  from 
their  Holy  of  Holios,  and  many  of  them  from  their  homeland* 
Yahweh,  their  god,  had  hidden  his  face.    The  unity  of  their 
nation  was  gone.    The  foundations  of  their  world  had  crumbled* 
How  could  they  live,  and  in  what  could  they  believe? 

The  immediate  events  leading  to  Jerusalem's  fall  may  be 
passed  over  quickly  here.*^    Because  Zedekiah  rebelled  against 
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Babylon  and  sought  the  favor  of  Egypt  Nebuchadnezzar  laid  siege 
to  the  city  for  a  year  and  a  half.    The  people  grew  v/eak  from 
famine.    At  last  the  walls  were  broken  dov;n  and  every  important 
building  burned.    The  temple  was  plundered  and  destroyed. 
Zedekiah  and  a  part  of  his  array  fled  toward  Jericho,  but  they 
v;ere  captured.      The  victors  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before 
his  eyes,  then  blinded  him.  and  took  him  in  chains  to  Babylon. 

In  accord  v;ith  his  general  policy  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
a  part  of  the  newly  conquered  people  moved  to  Babylonia,  in 
all  there  were  three  transportations— in  597  B»  Co,  in  586 
and  in  581.    The  first  of  these  seem.s  to  have  included  many 
prominent  people  vjho  were  not  mentioned  during  the  crisis 
YJhen  Jerusalem  fell.    The  second  and  third  transportations 
took  still  more  of  the  political  and  religious  leaders. 

The  numbers  of  those  carried  away  into  captivity  was 
probably  not  as  large  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed. 
Lofthouse,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  population  of 
Palestine  and  Jerusalem  at  different  tim.es,  estimates  that 
there  may  have  been  225,000  people  living  there  in  597  Bo  C. 
As  many  as  50,000  could  have  been  taken  to  Babylon  and  three 
fourths  of  the  inhabitants  allowed  to  rem-ain. 


W.  P.  Lofthouse,  Israel  After  the  Exile,  p.  2. 


Lods  thinks  that  the  population  of  Judah  was  about 
90,000  and  that  some  20,000  people  v/ere  taken  away  to  Bab3'-lon.^ 
This  would  also  inean  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  population 
stayed  In  the  hor;ieland« 

Life  In  Babylon,  Egypt  and  Palestine,    No  undue 

physical  hardships  v/ere  Imposed  upon  the  people  as  they  made 

5 

their  journey  to  Babylon.    They  were  even  allowed  to  take 
many  of  their  belongings  v/lth  thenu    Upon  their  arrival  they 
settled  together  in  specified  communities,  entered  Into 
business,  acquired  property  and  conducted  their  private  lives 
as  they  desired.    They  were  a  transplanted  people,  but  not 
slaves • 

The  Jev/s  In  Babylon  underwent  a  profound  psychological 
change.     In  the  first  place,  they  came  naturally  to  feel  that 
they  were  the  sole  defenders  and  preservers  of  the  faith,  in 
the  second  place,  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of  great 
cities  v/here  there  v/ere  temples  more  magnificent  than  they 
had  ever  seen  and  ruled  by  a  government  which  nothing  seemed 
able  to  shake,  they  v/ere  compelled  to  rethink  the  meaning  of 
their  ov/n  life  and  religion. 
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Assyria  and  Egypt  had  been  crushed.    Babylon  was  at 
her  heigjit,     Conirierce,  culture,  and  religion  all  reflected  the 
glor^,''  of  the  new  world  power.     If  the  gods  had  been  so  kind 
to  Babylon,  the  Jev/s  were  compelled  to  ask  themselves,  would 
it  not  be  well  for  them  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  victor 
nation?    nevertheless,  they  continued  to  love  and  long  for 

e 

their  homeland,  as  hymns  of  the  period  show*      Babylon  may 
have  been  wonderful,  but  in  their  eyes  it  was  godless* 
Temples  to  Marduk  v/ei'e  not  their  own  Holy  of  Holies,  Gardens 
of  Adonis  v;ere  not  the  "mountains  of  Israel."    For  the  most 
part,  the  exiles  continued  to  be  strangers  in  a  strange  land* 
Lamentations,  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  parts  of  Deutero-isaiah 
give  expression  now  to  sorrow,  now  to  longing,  rage,  and 
prayerful  expectation  of  deliverance.    The  people  v/ere 
homesick* 

Despite  all  the  failures  of  the  past  there  v;as  still 
much  religious  stability*    As  in  the  days  of  Elijah  when  7,000 
faithful  had  never  bowed  their  knees  to  Baal,  so  in  this  time 
of  testing  there  were  many  devout  souls  whose  religion  was 
very  real.     It  would  seem,  that  their  trial  brought  out  much 
latent  good  v;ithin  them.    Here  are  some  of  the  developments 


6 

Psalms  42  and  45* 


which  were  to  exert  a  tremendous  Influence  on  later  Judalsra: 
1)  They  had  their  faith  in  Yahweh  who,  in  their  e^'es,  was  far 
superior  to  any  god  of  Babylon.     2)  They  could  practice 
circumcision  and  observe  their  holy  days,  including  the 
sabbath.     3)  They  v/ere  beginning  to  form  a  sacred  canon. 
Writings  already  in  exi  stence  v;ere  treasured  more  highly  than 
before,  and  others  v/ere  in  the  process  of  composition.     4)  in 
the  absence  of  the  temple  they  were  learning  a  new  kind  of 
v/orship  with  emphasis  upon  prayer,  instruction  and  religious 
conversation.    These  found  expression  in  the  synagogue.  5) 
The  LaT\r  began  to  thrive  in  a  nev;  soil.    As  recently  as  621 
B.  C»,  in  the  days  of  Josioh,  a  legal  code  known  as  Deuteronomy, 
was  recognized  as  the  official  standard  for  Judaism.    The  book 
was  subject  to  development,  and  much  of  it  could  not  apply  to 
Babylonian  surroundings,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
movement  of  v/hich  the  completed  Torah  was  the  final  result. 
Emphasis  on  the  old  temple  stimulated  longing  for  a  new  one, 
and  love  for  lahweh  kept  the  people  free  from  idolatry  in  a 
strange  lan.d. 

It  was  in  Babylon  that  the  Nev;  Judaism  came  into  being. 
There  spiritual  discipline  developed  an  exclusiveness  v;hich 
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guaranteed  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  traditions,  even 
while  new  processes  of  thought  v;ere  being  formulated.  Dreams 

of  release  stimulated  hope,  while  the  deepening  necessity  of 

p 

religious  stability  led  to  the  practice  of  piety.      This  latter 
may  be  defined  as  a  closer  sense  of  relationship  with  God. 
The  movement  v/as  social,  as  well  as  individual.     It  demanded 
dependence  upon  Yahweh,  obedience  to,  his  law,  and  confidence 
in  his  leadership.    Displaced  Jev/s  responded,  in  spite  of  all 
their  frustrations,  because  they  still  clung  to  the  assurance 
that  they  were  ^ahweh-s  chosen  people.    They  believed  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  wrongs  v/ould  be  righted  and  they 
should  come  into  their  own. 

The  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Babylon  had  been  taken  by 
military  authority,  but  those  v/ho  found  their  way  into  Egypt 
went  of  their  own  free  will.    They  settled  at  Elephantine 
where  a  community  had  recently  been  established,  possibly  by 


Jewish  mercenaries  of ' Psammatik  u.      A  temple  to  yahweh  was 


9 


soon  built  there. 


10 


After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  whom 


Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  as  ruler  of  judah,  Johanan  led  a 
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Ibid 


p.  15. 
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considerable  company  into  the  borders  of  Egypt •'^'^    There  they 
were  accorded  privileges  v;hich  their  brethren  in  Babylon  could 
not  know»    V/hile  a  lesser  power  then  Babylon,  Eg^rpt  was 
enjoying  peace  and  an  enviable  prosperity.    Assyria  no  longer 
troubled  her,  and  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  in  which  the 
Babylonians  defeated  Pharaoh  Necho,  she  was  left  without 
interference.     It  was  natural,  then,  that  Egypt  might  seem  a 
welcome  haven  for  disillusioned  Jews. 

Jeremiah  vjent  to  Egypt  under  protest.     He  felt  that 
jev/3  should  not  cut  themselves  off  from  the  land  of  Judah  and 
v/as  fearful  that  few  of  those  who  migrated  southward  would 
ever  see  their  old  homes  again.        He  seemed  to  sense  the 
spiritual  and  political  weaknesses  which  might  accompany 
allegiance  to  the  land  of  their  fomer  bondage.    For  strong 
spirits,  the  maintenance  of  religious  ideals  in  Babylon  or  in 
Jerusalem  would  mean  a  strengthening  of  the  moral  fibre;  but 
for  weak  spirits  an  easier  life  in  Egypt  would  almost  certainly 
lead  to  complacency. 

As  time  v/ent  on  Egyptian  Jews  seemed  completely 
untouched  by  the  law  of  Deuteronomy,    As  they  grew  unfamiliar 
with  Hebrev/  they  translated  their  scriptures  into  the  Greek 
Septuagint.     Philo  and  Apollos,  two  of  their  greatest  leaders. 


Jeremiah  43 


Jeremiali  42 
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were  hardly  men  like  the  prophets.    They  came  to  believe  in 

monotheism,  hut  at  one  time  did  not  object  to  heathen  images. 

While  they  remained  nominal 3.y  loyal  to  their  homeland  there 

was  never  among  them  a  widespread  eagerness  to  return. 

While  Jerusalem  was  largely  in  ruins,  the  rest  of 

Palestine  seems  not  to  have  suiTered  greatly  at  the  hands  of 

13 

the  Babylonians.        The  peasants  were  encouraged  to  gather 

14 

their  crops  as  usual.        Although  many  of  the  people  v.ho 

15 

remained  were  of  the  lower  classes,  there  were  also  priests 

and  elders ."^^    The  lot  of  these  sui'vivors  was  hard."^"^ 

Neighboring  enemy  tribes,  especially  the  Edomites,  kept 

IS 

filtering  in  and  taking  advantage  of  them.        Commerce  was 
stagnant.    Prices  were  high,  comforts  fev/,  and  discouragement 
general • 

in  the  main,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  dealt  with  Judah  as 

Sargon  had  done  v/ith  Samaria  disbanding  the  government, 

carrying  av/ay  the  leading  citizens,  and  setting  up  a  mjLlitary 
government.    There  was  one  important  difference.  Whereas 
Sargon  had  replaced  the  exiles  with  other  nationals. 
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Nebuchadnezzar  gave  orders  that  Judah  should  be  left  to  the 

19 

peasantry  of  the  country.        Gedallah,  whom  he  appointed 
governor,  was  a  Jev;.    The  people  of  Judah,  therefore,  remained 
Jewish  in  race  as  well  as  in  tradition* 

Worship  in  some  form  seems  to  have  continued 
uninterrupted*    The  storA/  of  how,  after  the  destruction  cf 
Jerusalem,  men  from  Samaria  came  to  the  temple  site  to  sacrifice 
shows  that  the  Josianic  reform  had  produced  a  lasting  effect, 
even  in  the  north.     Jerusalem  was  still  considered  a  central 
place  of  v;orship. 

Welch  believes  that  in  Hehemiah  10  there  is  preserved 

a  pact  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  preserve  worship  in  Jerusalem 

21 

during  the  exile. 

Marriage  with  foreigners  was  forbidden.    Trade  v;as 

forbidden  on  new  moons  and  sabbaths.    The  seventh  year  was 

sanctified,    sacred  seasons  were  recognized.  Arrangements 

v/ore  made  regarding  sacrifices  on  the  temple  site,  and 

instructions  wore  given  for  first  fruits  and  heave  offerings. 

This  authority  writes: 

In  my  judgment,  the  document  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  those  bearing  on  the  period  which  v/e  possess,  and  it 


Adam  G.  Welch,  post-P;xilic  Judaism,  pp.  64-5. 
Jeremiah  41:5ff. 
Welch,  op.  clt . ,  p.  69. 


shoY/3  the  first  effort  at  the  reconstruction  of  the 
temple-cult  to  have  been  rnade  by  the  remnant  Judeans 
and  the  loyalist  Israelites  in  corabination.     The  men 
deliberately  resolved  to  continue  the  unity  which  had 
been  the  outcome  of  the  Josianic  reform  on  its 
religious  side»22 

In  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox,  Bab:/lon  v;as  the  chief 

23 

center  of  judaism,  and  Egypt  was  the  second.        It  would  seem, 
hov/ever,  that  the  humble  people  who  continued  to  live  in 
Palestine  found  a  large  place  in  their  lives  for  loyalty  to 
yahweh* 

The  Li  be  rati  01:1  under  Gyrus »     In  546  3.  G«  Cyrus,  who 

for  some  years  had  distinguished  himself  as  king  of  Anshan  in 

Elam,  just  east  of  Babylonia,  became  ruler  of  Persia.  Three 

years  later  he  defeated  Astyages  and  acquired  Media.  He 

defeated  Croesus  of  Lydia  in  540  B.  C,  and  in  538  became 

master  of  Babylon.    The  Cylinder  of  C^'rus  describes  the 
24 

events.  Some  men  of  AMcad  v;ere  slain;  Nabonidus,  the  last 
king  of  Babylon  fledj  and  the  army  of  Cjrua  made  a  triumphal 
entry  in  the  midst  of  joy  and  rejoicing. 

Many  Babylonians  had  been  dissatisfied  mth  Nabonidus 
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because  he  had  introduced  the  worship  of  many  gods  in  an 

effort  to  ward  off  threats  from  Cjr\xs*     Gyrus  immediately 

25 

becarae  a  protector  of  the  established  religion.       Not  having 
a  large  army  he  tried  in  every  way  to  avoid  unrest  and 
Insurrection,     in  accord  with  this  policy  he  granted  new 
freedoms  to  many  groups  which  had  been  under  Babylonian 
domination.    This  was  a  tremendous  encouragement  to  the  Jev/s, 
for  they  saw  in  it  the  possibility  of  an  early  return  to 
Palestine, 

26 

At  last,  in  538  B.  C«,  the  decree  of  liberation  came. 

There  v/ere  said  to  have  been  42,360  of  the  exiles  who  availed 

themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  go  back  to  the  homeland.^''' 

They  were  carefully  enumerated  by  families.     It  is  evident 

that  many  v/ho  were  well  established  in  Babylon  were  content 

to  remain  there,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  and  to  give 

their  moral  support  and  material  help  to  the  travellers,  r 

28 

prosperous  Jev/isn  colony  remained  m  Mesopotamia. 

The  Rebuilding  of  the  Temple,     one  of  the  first  tasks 
which  awaited  the  exiles  upon  their  return  home  was  rebuilding 


Adam  C.  Welch,  Post-Exilic  Judaism,  pp.  89-90, 
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the  Jerusalem  temple.    Although  the  biblical  account  gives 
the  impression  that  Cyrus  gave  explicit  directions  for  the 
work,  it  is  probable  that  he  simply  left  the  people  free  to 
plan  their  religious  activities  as  thoy  wished»^^  Ho 
Persian  record  suggests  any  other  policy.     It  is  also  quite 
likely  that  v/hen  Sheshbazzar  appeared  in  Jerusalem  he  did 
so  for  the  primary  purpose  of  becoming  the  local  Persian 
governor,  and  not  to  bring  the  decree  or  to  return  the  temple 
treasures. 

Vifelch  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  already 

considerable  religious  interest  on  the  part  of  Jerusalem 

Jews  ?/ho  vjere  ready  to  push  the  work  of  building  as  the  way 

opened,  but  that  jealousies  quiclcly  sprang  up  because  the 

returning  exiles  considered  themselves  more  orthodox*  The 

books  of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah,  he  maintains,  having  been  written 

by  Priestly  hands,  erroneously  gives  the  impression  that  the 

responsibilities  v/ere  all  borne  by  the  faithful  from  Babylon. 

31 

The  result  of  the  quarrel      was  that  the  successor  of  Cyrus 
ordered  the  v/ork  to  stop.    After  the  foundations  were  laid 
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nothing  more  was  done  for  eighteen  years, 

m  520  B.  after  the  arrival  of  other  Babylonian 

Jews,  the  work  was  resumed.     Joshua,  the  priest,  and  Zerubbabel, 

a  princely  aspirant  to  the  throne,  as  well  as  the  two  prophets, 

Haggai  and  Zechariah,  were  active  in  urging  completion  of  the 

structure,    Zerubbabel  was  quietly  eliminated  by  the  Persian 

32 

police  because  of  his  political  aspirations.        The  temple 

t 

was  dedicated  in  516  B.  C. 

No he mi  ah  and  Ezra.    Pew  records  have  been  preserved  from 
the  next  half  century.    It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Persian 
governors  ruled  in  Palestine,  that  some  religious  observances 
were  carried  on  in  the  new  temple  and  that  the  Bab:flonian 
party  exerted  a  predominant  influence.    The  very  lack  of  data 
suggests  that  the  zeal  of  520  to  516  B.  G.  v/as,  for  the  most 
part,  gone.    The  last  nine  chapters  of  Isaiah,  probably  written 
during  this  period,  indicate  that  there  was  considerable 
paganism  and  some  idolatry.    Malachi,  also  from  these  years, 
pictures  laxity  in  worship  and  offerings,  carelessness  of 
priests,  exploitation,  immorality  and  frequent  divorce. '^'^ 


p.  606, 
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Nehemiah,  one  of  the  dominant  and  most  capable  characters 

of  the  Old  Testament,  brought  a  new  sense  of  unity  and 

accomplishment  to  Jerusalem.    While  cup-bearer  in  the  coui''t  of 

Artaxerxes  he  heard  from  Hanani,  v;ho  had  just  returned  from  the 

Holy  City,  of  the  sad  plight  of  the  people  there. 

The  remnant  that  are  left  of  the  captivity  there  in  the 
province  are  in  great  affliction  and  reproach:  the  v/all  of 
Jerusalem  also  is  broken  dov/n,  and  the  gates  thereof  are 
burned  with  fire. 34 

Nehemiah  was  so  moved  that  he  prayed  earnestly  to  the 
Lord  and  soon  secured  permission  for  an  extended  leave  of 
absence  from  Babylon  to  lead  in  the  work  of  reconstruction. 
Artaxerxes  was  good  enough  to  give  him  letters  of  safe  conduct 
and  orders  for  timbers  and  other  building  materials .^^ 

Rebuilding  the  wall  was  not  easy.    The  genius  of 
Nehemiah  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  v/as  able  to  visualize 
the  v/hole  undertaking,  inspire  the  pride  and  cooperation  of 
Jerusalem  citizens,  go  ahead  in  the  face  of  taunts  and  threats, 
supervise  the  people  in  their  work  and  bring  the  undertaking 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Such  an  accomplishment  v;ould  naturally  mean  a  revival 
of  religious  interest.    Racial  purity,  adherance  to  the  law  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  importance  of  the  priesthood  were  stressed. 


Hehemiah  1:3  Nehemiah  2:7-8 
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Neheialah  returned  to  Babylon  but  soon  was  back  in  Jerusalem 
again  pressing  the  reforms  which  were  then  beginning  to  lag. 

Ezra  the  scribe  was  invaluable  in  the  v/ork  of  reform. 
The  first  impression  from  the  biblical  account  is  that  he 
preceded  Nehemiah  in  Jerusalem  and  later  was  contemporary 
with  him  there.    More  careful  examination  reveals  the  strong 
probability  that  this  v/as  not  the  case.    According  to  the 
revised  chronology.  Nehemiah  car;ie  to  Jerusalem  in  444  B.  C. 
and  Ezra  followed  almost  fifty  years  later  in  397  B.  C. 

Ezra,  like  Nehemiah,  taught  the  necessity  of  freedom 
from  intermarriage.    He  insisted  that  temple  v;orship  be 
carried  out  in  a  continuous,  proper  and  adequate  manner.  He 
v/as  interested,  not  in  the  humanitarian,  but  in  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Deuteronomic  lav/.    Ezra  pressed  for  reforms 
farther  than  Neheim.ah  had  done,  but  he  could  have  accomplished 
little  without  the  foundations  of  riis  predecessor.  Having 
no  governmental  authority  back  of  him,  he  accomplished  his 
ends  by  religious  zeal  and  bj  persuasion.     Force,  in  itself, 
could  hardly  have  induced  some  hundreds  of  men  to  divorce 
their  foreign  wives,  the  people  generally  to  pay  more  liberally 
for  the  support  of  the  temple  priests  and  all  to  maintain 


W.  0.  E.  Qesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson,  An 
Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  old  Testament,  pp.  120^5, 
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a  devout  interest  In  v;oi'ship  and  ritual. 

There  were  several  notable  results  of  the  reform  under 

Ezra,  the  first  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  the  Priestly 

Code,    This  body  of  lav;s  seems  to  have  liad  its  beginning 

between  the  completion  of  the  temple  in  516  B.  C.  and  the 

coming  of  Nehemiah,  v;hile  Judah  vt/as  a  Persian  province. 

The  Persians  tolerated  no  independent  political  action  on 

the  part  of  thoir  subjects,  but  did  not  interfere  v/ith  any 

religious  activities.    The  Priestly  school,  therefore,  set 

about  to  create 

,  .a  holy  nation  of  the  Jews,  a  church  v;lthin  the  empire, 
a  Kingdom  of  God  realizedj^  not  in  a  future  Messianic 
Age,  but  in  the  present, So 

The  priestly  Code  provides  an  orderly  arrangem.ent  of 

historical  and  religious  teaching  which  stresses  the  majesty 

of  Yahweh,  the  sabbath,  dietary  laws,  circumcision,  the 

passover,  temple  worship,  and  ceremonial  cleanliness.  Its 

style  is  dry  and  monotonous  with  much  attention  given  to 

details,     "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  Jehovah,  your  god,  ajn  holy" 

is  the  underlying  principle.    The  priestlj^  writers  gave  the 

final  touch  to  the  legal  and  historicstl  sections  of  the  Old 
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Testament • 


Concerning  this  new  emphasis  Lofthouse  v/rites: 

Ezra's  establishment  of  the  lav;  v/as  the  first  great 
triumph  of  Judaism.  «,  •  •  The  piety  which  had  longed  for 
the  restoration  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  hallowed  spot  in 
Jerusalem  had.  •  •  learnt  to  maintain  itself  vjithout  the 
help  of  an  altar.     Thus,  after  Ezra,   one  part  of  the 
Jewish  people  gave  itself  up,  with  a  zeal  hitherto 
unlmown,  to  obedience  to  the  ritual  law;  another  in 
Palestine,  as  v/ell  as  in  Babylon,  knew  that  Yahweh  could 
be  approached  m.ost  surely  in  other  v/ays,  and  that  sins 
for  v/hich  sacrifice  could  not  atone  might  gain  forgiveness 
through  repentance  and  contrition .^0 

A  second  result  of  Ezra's  triumph  was  a  burdensome, 
increase  in  taxation.    Added  to  the  levies  of  the  Persian 
government  were  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  temple  maintenance, 
sacrifice,  redemption  of  first-born  children,  and  other 
assessments.     The  further  im.poverishiaent  of  an  already  poor 
community  led  to  considerable  discontent, 

A  third  result  of  Ezra's  work  was  the  Samaritan  Schism, 
located  by  Lofthouse  at  this  time  rather  than  during  the 
earlier  age  of  Nehemiah,^^    Political,  religious,  and  racial 
tensions  had  been  increasing  between  Judea  and  Samaria,  When 
Sanballat  was  governor  of  Samaria  under  Darius  IV  his  daughter 
was  given  in  marriage  to  ITanasseh,  brother  of  the  Jev/ish  high- 
priest,     Jerusalem  Jews  demanded  that  the  marriage  be  annulled. 
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Sanballat  made  the  counter  proposal  that  he  build  a  temple 
on  Mt.  Gerizlm,  the  site  of  the  old  Samaritan  sanctuary,  and 
see  that  Manasseh  v/as  appointed  hi£;h-priest,    Manas seh  readily 
accepted,  providing  eloquent  evidence  of  the  religious 
discontent  in  Jerusalem  at  that  time.     So  the  rival  temple 
v/as  build  and  a  division  created  in  Judaism  which  has  never 
been  healed.    The  newly  organized  community  accepted  and  have 
since  clung  to  the  Pentateuch,  recognizing  no  other  sacred 
scriptures. 

The  development  of  the  Hebrew  faith  before  the  exile 
has  been  compared  to  a  stream  which  grov;s  in  breadth  and 
depth  as  various  tributaries  flow  into  it.    Each  individual 
prophet  made  his  own  distinctive  contribution  to  the  body  of 
religious  understanding.    After  the  exile  that  stream,  like 
the  mighty  Mississippi  on  its  delta  plain,  spreads  out  in 
separate  courses,  each  fed  by  the  same  current  and  moving  in 
the  same  general  direction.    Three  of  these  might  be  named 
Legalism,  Prophecy,  and  Apocalypse^    The  first  has  been 
lightly  touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  v/ork  of  Ezra. 
The  second,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  main  stream 
flowing  on  from  Amos,  Rosea,  I»?icah,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  is 
being  followed  to  its  Old  Testament  com.pletion  in  this 
chapter.    The  third  vrill  be  considered  in  the  next  two  chapter 


2o    Deutero-Isaiah,  CLapters  40-55.     549-556  Bm  C« 

The  sixteen  chapters,   commonly  knovm  as  Deutero-Isaiah, 

lay  no  claim  to  have  been  written  by  the  son  of  Amoz  v/ho 

completed  his  v/ork  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  years  before 

the  exile  ♦    V/ardle  says: 

,  .no  critical  conclusion  is  more  certain  that  they 
belong  to  a  later  period.'^S 

Nearly  a  century  ago  aenesius  set  down  convincing 

arguments  to  substantiate  this  division,  and  since  his  death 

archaeological  discoveries  bearing  cn  the  days  of  Cyrus, 

together  with  the  constructive  studies  of  Cheyne  in  England 

and  Duhrn  in  Germany,  have  completely  established  this 

conclusion.        Scholars,  with  only  a  few  exceptions,  place 

the  composition  of  Deatero-Isaiah  within  the  decade 

44 

preceding  538  B.  G. 

The  prophet  may  have  written  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia, 
or  Palestine,  but  he  probably  was  in  Babylon  among  the  exiles 
who  v/ere  anticipating  an  early  return.    At  any  rate,  he  viev;ed 
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the  v/orld  with  a  wide  perspective.    His  ov;n  spiritual  genius 

and  the  idealism  of  the  times  enabled  him  to  give  expression 

to  conceptions  of  unparalleled  significance. 

Israel  is  forgiven »    The'  writer  introduces  his  message 

with  an  assurance  of  hope.    The  threats  of  doom  which  had 

been  sounded  for  more  than  two  centuries  give  way  to  confident 

expectation  of  a  better  day  in  the  immediate  future.     The  exile 

is  almost  over.     Israel  has  more  than  paid  for  her  follies. 

Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God, 
Speak  ye  comfortably  to  Jerusalem;  and  cry  unto  her  that 
her  v/arfare  is  accomplished,  that  her  iniquity  is  pardoned, 
that  she  hath  received  of  Jehovah's  hand  double  for  all 
her  sins.^S 

This  is  a  new  note  in  prophetic  teaching,    Yahweh  has 

not  changed,  and  his  abhorrence  of  evil  is  no  less;  but  the 

sufferings  of  Israel  have  made  her  acceptable  once  more. 

Behold,  I  have  refined  thee,  but  not  as  silver;  I 
have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction, 

Yahweh  is  even  more  thoughtful  for  Israel  than  is  a 

47  48 
mother  for  her  child.      He  regards  her  as  a  bride,      and  Y/ill 

49 

be  both  a  husband  and  a  redeemer  to  her.        She  is  now  honorable 

in  his  eyes,^    Comforts  av^ait  Israel  since  she  has  drunk  at 

51 

Yahweh »s  hand  the  cup  of  his  v/rath,        Jerusalem  shall  be  a 
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pure  and  holy  city  wherein  the  former  captives  may  dv;ell« 
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52 


Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together,  for  Jehovah  ^ 
hath  comforted  his  people,  he  hath  redeemed  Jerusalem,^^ 

No  such  affliction  shall  ever  fall  upon  Israel  again, 

54 

any  more  than  v/aters  of  a  flood  shall  cover  the  earth, 

Yahweh's  lovingkindness  shall  never  depart  from  her.  Peace, 

righteousness,  and  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh  shall  flourish  in 

55 

the  midst  of  her# 

Yahv/eh  reigns  supreme*    Deutero-Isaiah  is  the  first  ~ 

prophet  to  teach  absolute  monotheism.    He  begins  by  presenting 

Yahweh  as  the  sole  creator. 

Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  v/ith  the  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure,  and  weighed  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in  a  balance?  Who 
hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  or  being  his  counsellor 
hath  taught  Mm;    With  v/hom  took  he  Imowledge,  and  showed 
him  the  way  of  understanding?^^ 

In  frequent  shorter  passages  the  theme  of  Yahv/eh's 

creative  pov/er  is  brought  back  as  a  recurring  refrain.  He 

stretched  forth  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  gave  breath  to 

5V  58 
mankind.        His  own  hand  fashioned  these  wonders.        He  laid 

59 

the  foundations  of  the  earth      and  established  it  to  be 
60 

inhabited. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  other  god  but  Yahv/eh,  as  Israel 

must  testify* 

Ye  are  my  witnesses,  salth  Jehovah,  and  my  servant 
whom  I  have  chosen;  that  ye  may  Imovj  and  believe  me,  and 
understand  that  I  am  he:  before  me  there  is  no  God  formed, 
neither  shall  there  be  after  me,     I,  even  I,  am  Jehovah; 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  saviour,     I  have  declared,  and 
I  have  saved,  and  I  have  shov/ed;  and  there  was  no  strange 
god  araong  you:  therefore  ye  are  my  v;itnesses,  saith 
Jehovah,  and  I  am  Cjod.    Yea,  since  the  day  was  I  am  he; 
and  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand:  I  v;ill 
v/ork,  and  who  can  hinder  it?^l 

This  refrain  is  also  reechoed  frequently  through 

6  2 

Deutero-Isalah.    There  is  no  other  god  besides  Yahweh, 

There  is  none  olse,^'^    There  is  not  even  any  one  like  him* 

65 

He  is  the  beginn5.ng  and  the  end  of  all  things.        He  is 
greater  than  his  ovin  creation.        He  performs  his  own  will. 
How  foolish  idolatry  is  before  such  a  god  as  this  I 

68 

Yet  men  persist  in  carving  out  images  from  metal  and  wood. 
They  only  deceive  themselves.    Ho  image  can  possibly  represent 
iiim.^^    Since  Yahwoh  is  the  creator  of  righteousness'^^  he  will 


71 

bring  salvation  to  Israel  for  his  ovm  glory.      Salvation,  as 
an  expression  of  divine  grace,  springs  from  the  righteousness 
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of  Yahv/eh.  ''^    iilthough  his  v/ays  are  far  beyond  the  autalninent 

nre.  74  ■ 

of  men,      he  is  concerned  v/ith  their  welfare. 

Israel  will  he  free.    The  exile  is  almost  over.  Freedom 

is  at  hand,    Yahweh  will  bring  about  Israel's  release. 

Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness  the  way  of  Jehovah;  make 
level  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God,    Every  valley 
shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
made  lov/;  and  the  uneven  shall  be  made  level,  and  the 
rough  places  a  plain:  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  see^it  together;  for  the 
mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken,  it.'^'S 

The  means  of  this  deliverance  is  to  be  Cyrus,  Twice 

he  is  mentioned  by  nam.e,  first,  as  Yahweh »s  "shepherd"  who 

will  perform  all  his  pleasure  in  promising  the  rebuilding  of 

Jerusalem  and  the  temple'"  and  second,  as  his  "anointed"  who 

is  led  of  Yahweh  to  subdue  the  nations  before  him, ' '  These 

7P 

conceptions  manifestly  spring  from  prophetic  idealism,  but 

they  are  intended  to  express  confidence  in  Yahweh  rather  than 

in  the  new  king  of  Persia,     Cjvms,  as  Israel's  deliverer,  is 

indirectly  referred  to  in  other  places,    Yahweh  has  loved  him 

79 

and  called  him  to  overwhelm  Babylon.        He  has  raised  him  up 
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in  righteousness  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  free  the  exiles 
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SO 


He  shall  learn  to  worship  Yahweh,*^-^  for  he  is  called  for  Jacob »s 

op 

sake  to  usher  in  the  Imov/ledge  of  Godo 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Qin?us  was  interested 

in  the  political  stability  of  his  newly-won  empire,  and  actually 

S3 

did  nothing  to  support  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews • 
Nevertheless,  the  freedom  which  he  offered  was  in  such  contrast 
to  the  oppression  of  other  empire  builders  that  the  exiles 
naturally  looked  upon  him  as  a  veritable  saviour  in  the  hands 
of  their  god« 

Israel  will  serve  Yahweh,     If  Cyrus  is  a  servant  of 

Yahweh  his  own  chosen  people  are  much  more  his  servants.  They 

are  the  seed  of  Abraham,  his  friend*'^'^'    They  are  his  witnesses 

who  Icnow  him  and  believe  in  him.^^    Jacob,  the  servant  of 

Yahweh,  should  not  fear,  for  Yahv/eh  formed  him  before  his 
35 

birth*       Yahweh  has  raised  up  Gyrus  for  the  sake  of  Jacob, 
3V 

his  servant.        He  is  calling  his  servants  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth^^  to  pour  out  his  spirit  upon  them,^^    Although  they  are 
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people  who  are  blind  and  sinful      it  has  pleased  yahweh  to  use 

91 

them  for  a  testing  of  his  righteousness.        They  need  not  fear, 

for  he  will  protect  them, 

Yahv/eh  will  further  be  honored  by  the  subject  of  four 

Servant  Songs.    The  author  may  or  nay  not  have  been  Deutero- 
qp 

Isaiah.      The  identity  of  the  suffering  servant  is  also  a 
puzzle.    He  may  have  been  an  individual,  such  as  Jo si ah, 
Jeremiah,  Jehoiacliin,  or  Zerubbabel,  some  unnamed  friend  of 
the  author  who  v/as  afflicted  with  leprosy  or  suffered 
martyrdom,  Deutero-Isaiah  himself,  the  Messiah,  the  Tammuz- 

Adonis  god  of  vegetation,  the  faithful  remnant  of  Israel,  or 

93 

Israel  as  a  v/hole.        One  or  the  other  of  the  last  two 

94 

suggestions  is  most  often  accepted. 

Whatever  the  answer  to  these  puzzles,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  conception  of  a  Suffering  Servant  has  added  much  to 
religious  understanding.    He  suffered  for  a  cause.    He  must 
not  complain.     Out  of  that  suffering  will  come  redemption, 
not  only  for  Israel,  but  for  all  the  world.     The  light  must 
be  carried  to  the  Gentiles  until  justice  and  righteousness 
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are  established  in  the  earth.    Mercy,  and  not  judgment,  is 
the  theme  of  these  songs..  There  is  no  suggestion  that  Israel 
should  rule. 

The  first  song^^  presents  the  servant  as  chosen  by 
Yahweh  and  completely  acceptable  to  himo    Because  the  spirit 
of  God  is  within  him  his  quiet  words  will  be  effective  in 
establishing  justice  throughout  the  Gentile  world, 

in  the  second  song      the  servant  is  disillusioned  by 
the  f ruitlcssness  of  his  labors,  but  is  assured  that  he  has 
been  called  of  Yahweh  from  the  womb.    Divine  power  is  still 
with  him  as  he  fulfills  his  mission  of  the  restoration  of 
Israel  and  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  Gentiles  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth. 

97 

m  the  third  song      the  servant  is  the  personification 
of  patience.    He  has  been  abused  and  put  to  sharae,  but  is 
still  confident  that  Yahv/eh  will  sustain  him. 

The  last  song,^^  longest  of  the  four  and  the  most 
familiar,  has  often  been  regarded  as  referring  to  Jesus  in 
his  meeloness,  suffering,  and  v/ork  of  atonement*    This  can  be 
true  in  the  sense  that  Jesus  fulfilled  the  highest  and  finest 
ideals  of  Old  Testaraent  religion,  but  to  regard  such  a  passage 
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as  a  prediction  destroys  its  historical  signif icance» 

The  Servant  Songs  deserve  one  of  the  highest  places  in 

all  religious  literature.    They  teach  that  suffering,  under 

the  guidance  of  the  divine  spirit,  may  accomplish  much  for 

the  cause  of  righteousness,  IDnudson  writes: 

Through  the  suffering  and  final  exaltation  of  the 
Innocent  Servant  the  divine  justice  and  love  were  to  be 
so  exhibited  that  men  would  aclmov/ledge  their  guilt  and 
turn  in  penitence  to  Godo     In  this  conception  we  have  the 
high-water  mark  of  old  testament  spirituality.    And  there 
is  nothing  superior  to  it  in  the  iTew  Testament.    The  only 
difference  is  that  what  remained  a  pure  ideal  in  the  Old 
Testament  became  an  actuality  in  the  New.^^ 

All  the  earth  shall  worship  Yahweh.    Salvation  is  not 
for  the  Jews  alone,  but  for  every  people.    All  men  v;ill  come 
to  know  Yahweh,     This  is  the  final  and  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  teachings  of  Deutero-lsaiah.    He  was  the  first 
to  present  the  doctrin.;©  of  universalism. 

Absolute  monotheism  implies  that  Yahweh  rules  the 

affairs  of  all  peoples,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews. 

Assemble  ^rourselves  and  come;  draw  near  together;  ye 
that  are  escaped  of  the  nations:  they  have  no  knowledge 
that  carry  the  v/ood  of  their  graven  image,  and  pray  unto 
a  god  that  cannot  save.    Declare  ye,  and  bring  it  forth; 
...  there  is  no  c-od  else  besides  me,  a  just  God  and  a 
Saviour;  there  is  none  besides  me.    Look  unto  me,  and  be 
ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and 
there  is  none  else  besides  mo.    Look  unto  m^e,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  there 
is  none  else.  •  •  unto  me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every 
tongue  shall  swear.     Only  in  Jehovah,  it  is  said  of  me, 
is  righteousness  and  strength;  even  to  him  shall  men  come.- 
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Yahweh^s  control  over  Cyrus,  the  king  of  Persia, 

implies  that  those  who  had  not  known  him  might  respond  to 

divine  leadersliip.     In  a  passage  which  recognizes  Cyrus  as 

his  anointed,  Yahweh  says: 

I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else;  besides  me  there 
is  no  God.    I  v/ill  gird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  Imov/n 
me;  that  they  may  knov/  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and 
from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  besides  me:  I  am 
Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else«101 

The  Justice  of  Yahv/eh  shall  be  for  a  light  of  the 

peoples  ••'■'^^  Yahv/eh  will  gather  others  besides  the  outcasts  of 

Israel  and  make  the  temple  a  house  of  prayer  for  them  all.-^^^ 

The  Suffering  servant  will  be  "for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles," 

that  the  salvation  of  Yahweh  may  be  known  "to  the  end  of  the 
earth,"104 

3»    Prophetic  Teaching  in  Certain  Psalms. 

The  Psalms  were  the  sacred  hymns  of  the  Hebrews.  They 
were  collected  from  many  sources  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Many  of  them  were  used  in  worship,  some  in  the  first  temple 
and  m-ore  of  them  in  the  second  one.    They  underwent  repeated 
revisions  and  did  not  reach  their  final  form  until  about 
50  B.  C.-^^^  The  piety  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  reflected 
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^±th  great  clearness  in  the  Psalms,  has  been  called  "the 
speech  of  the  soul  face  to  face  with  God."-'-^^ 

The  Psalms  portray  a  v/ide  variety"  of  moods  and 
religious  ideals.    A  few  passages  set  forth  the  coming  of 
the  universal  rule  of  God. 

All  the  earth  shall  turn  to  Yahv/eh.     Psalm  22: 27-31  • 


All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and  turn 
unto  Jehovah; 

And  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship 
before  thee. 

For  the  kingdom  is  Jehovah's; 

And  he  is  the  ruler  over  the  nations. 

All  the  fat  ones  of  the  earth  shall  eat  and  worship; 

All  they  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  bow  before  him. 

Even  he  that  cannot  keep  his  soul  alive. 

A  seed  shall  serve  him; 

It  shall  be  told  of  the  Lord  unto  the  next  generation. 

They  shall  come  and  shall  declare  his  righteousness 

Unto  a  people  that  shall  be  born,  that  he  hath  done  it.l^"^ 

The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  easily  understood  in  the 

light  of  the  teaching  of  Deutero-Isaiah.    Yahv;eh  is  the  supreme 

ruler  of  men  and  of  nations;  therefore  all  peoples  shall 

eventually  worship  him.    Those  who  are  about  to  go  down  to 

the  dust  in  death,  as  well  as  those  in  vigorous  health,  shall 

bow  before  him.     Just  as  a  few  fa5."thful  in  Israel  have  kept 

alive  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  so  a  seed  among  the  nations 

is  destined  to  preserve  and  pass  on  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh 
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to  the  generations  to  come*    This  passage  looks  to  the  future 
as  well  as  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.     It  is  a  late  addition  to 
the  Psalms •■^'^^ 

He  has  the  confidence  of  all  the  nations.     Psalm  65, 


Praise  v/aiteth  for  thee,  0  God,  in  Zion; 
And  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  he  performed. 
0  thou  that  hearest  prayer. 
Unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 
Iniquities  prevail  against  me: 

As  for  our  transgressions,  thou  wilt  forgive  them. 
Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  choosest,  and  causest 

to  approach  unto  thee. 
That  he  may  dv;ell  in  thy  courts: 

V/e  shall  he  satisfied  v/ith  the  goodness  of  thy  house. 
Thy  holy  temple. 

By  terrible  things  you  v/ilt  ansY;er  us  in  righteousness, 
0  CxOd  of  our  salvation. 

Thou  art  the  confidence  ■  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

And  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea: 

Who  by  Ms  strength  setteth  fast  the  mountains. 

Being  girded  about  v/ith  might; 

V/ho  stilleth  the  roaring  of  the  seas. 

The  roaring  of  the  waves. 

And  the  tumult  of  the  peoples. 

They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  are  afraid 

of  thy  tokens: 
Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  the  m.orning  and  evening 

to  rejoice. 109 

Psalm  65  is  a  temple  hymn  of  praise  used  on  the  occasion 
110 

of  votive  offerings,  A  strong  spirit  of  universalism.  pervades 
the  entire  poem,  although  it  is  not  made  the  only  theme. 
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Yahweh  is  worthy  of  praise.    Ke  hears  the  prayers  of 
all  humanity.     Confidence  in  liim  is  not  limited  to  Zion,  but 
is  extended  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  and  the  sea.  There 
is  no  limit  to  his  forgiveness  or  Ms  salvation.     Should  not' 
this  be  true,  since  he  is  the  master  of  creation? 

The  remaining  five  verses  of  the  psalm  speak  of  hov;  he 
waters  and  enriches  the  earth,  causing  it  to  bring  forth 
aoLindant  harvests  for  the  benefit  of  man  and  beast,  and  end 
with  a  note  of  joy«    The  implication  is  clear  that  Just  as  he 
extends  the  richness  of  his  physical  blessings  to  all  the 
earth,  so  to  all  peoples  everywhere  the  blessings  of  salvation 
are  offered. 

He  v;ill  readily  forgive »     Psalm  86 «    This  psalm  is  for 

use  in  public  synagogue  worship.     It  breathes  a  spirit  of 

humility  and  supplication  such  as  an  individual  or  a  group 

might  wish  to  express* 

Unto  thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 
B'or  thou.  Lord,  art  good,  and  ready  to  forgive. 
And  abundant  in  lovingkindness  unto  all  them,  that 
call  upon  .thee ••^^■^ 

There  is  no  lirndt  to  the  goodness  of  Yahweh*  IJore 

striking,  still,  are  two  verses  which  give  clear  expression 

to  universalism  and  absolute  monotheism. 


Psalm.  65:5 
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All  nations  v;hom  thou  hast  made  shall  come  and  v/orshlp 
before  thee,  0  Lord; 

And  they  shall  glorify  thy  name. 

For  thou  are  great,  and  doest  wondrous  things: 

Thou  art  God  alone 

The  fact  that  the  first  half  of  this  quotation  is 
prchably  a  late  gloss  in  an  ancient  psalm-^-^*^  only  increases  its 
interest  for  us.    The  reasonable  implications  of  the  v/orship 
of  Yahweh,  v/ho  is  the  onl;f  god,  wore  growing  in  the  minds  of 
the  people.    Although  the  Hebrew  nation  as  a  whole  never 
accepted  the  doctring  of  universalism,  such  a  psalm  as  this 
sho¥/s  that  its  significance  was  not  entirely  overlooked. 

Jerusalem  ls_  the  universal  city.,     Psalm  87 #  This 
poem,  another  late  psalm, -'-■^^  rises  to  the  conception  that 
Jerusalem  shall  be  called  the  city  of  God  to  which  people 
of  the  nations  may  come  and  take  pride  in  their  common 
inheritance,    Yahv/eh  delights  in  her.    She  is  to  be  the 
center  of  the  universal  kingdom.    Nowhere  else  in  the 
psalms  is  such  an  idea  found,        although  it  may  be  noted  in 
some  of  the  prophetic  v;ri tings. 


■^•^^  Fsalm  86:1 
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Charles  Augustus  Briggs,  The  Book  of  Psalms   (I,  C.  C), 
Vol.  II,  p,  236, 

■^^^  To  Y/itton  Davies,  The  Psalms  (The  Century  Bible), 
Vol,  II,  p.  Ill, 

■^■^^  A*  P.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Book  of  psalms,  Cambridge 
Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges7T"Books  TT  o:  III,  p,  519. 


The  ancient  enemy  people  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  Fhilistia, 

Tyre,  and  Ethiopia  are  mentioned  among  those  v/ho  shall  take 
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pride  in  their  Jerusalem  citizenship. 

The  Vvhole  psalm  "breathes  a  spirit  of  gladness,  for 

those  who  come  to  Jerusalem  shall  do  so  freely. 

They  that  sing  as  v/ell  as  they  that  dance  shall  say. 
All  my  fountains  are  in  thee,ll'7 

4.    zechariah  1-8.     520  B, 

The  prophet  Zechariah,  a  man  of  priestly  descent 

was  a  young  contemporary  of  Haggai,    The  two  men  faced  the 

same  conditions  and  spoke  to  the  same  people,    The^;-  vigorously 

119 

urged  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,        Whereas  Haggai  was 

primarily  en  apocalyptist ,  Zechariah  m.ust  be  classed  am.ohg 

120 

the  prophets.     In  his  opening  address        he  made  a  direct 
appeal  for  repentance  as  "the  former  prophets"  had  done. 
As  one  who  was  able  to  declare  "Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts" 
he  is  conscious  of  being  one  of  them.    His  interest  in  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  was  moral  and  spiritual. 


Psalm  87:4  .  ^-^"^ 


Psalm  87:7. 


This  conclusion  is  reached  by  a  comparison  of  Ezra 
5:1  and  6:14,  which  give  the  information  that  zechariah  was 
the  direct  son  of  Iddo,  with  llehemiah  12:16,  v/hich  lists 
Iddo  as  one  of  the  priests, 

119  1 pn 

Cf .  ante,  pp.  76-S.     ^'^^  Zechariah  1:1-6. 
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The  central  section  of  Zechariah's  work  is  made  up  of 

a  series  of  eight  visions,    Were  they  dreams,  ecstatic 

trances,  the  product  of  an  unusually  vivid  imagination,  or 

literary  devices  employed  by  an  effective  writer  to  impress 

certain  truths  upon  his  readers?    Zechariah  grappled  with  the 

great  problems  of  his  time  the  presence  of  sin,  Judah's  hope 

for  the  future,  the  unfinished  temple,  hostile  neighbors,  and 

the  leadership  of  God.     Mitchell  holds  that  in  those  days 

visions  were  common  literary  forms,  and  insists  that  Zechariah's 

121 

use  of  them  v;as  both  sane  and  practical o        Driver  leans  toward 

the  opinion  that  this  prophet,  a  keen  and  practical  man, 

deliberately  chose  allegories  as  the  best  means  of  conveying 

his  thought  to  a  nation  of  dreamers .-'■^^  He  v/as  a  literary'' 

ancestor  of  John  Bunyan. 

The  temple  m.ust  be  rebuilt^     In  vision  one-^^*^  the  prophet 

sees  four  riders  coming  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  on 

horses  of  as  many  colors.    They  report  that  "all  the  earth 

124 

sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest,"        An  angel  speaks  "good  words, 
even  comfortable  words, "-^^^  saying  that  Yahweh  is  displeased  v;ith 
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Hinckley  G.  Fdtchell,  Eaggai  and  Zechariah  (I.  C.  C), 
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S«  R.  Driver,  The  Minor  Prophets  (The  Centurv  Bible), 
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Zechariah  1:7-17  ■^^^  Zechariah  1:11  Zechariah  1:15 
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the  nations,  but  very  jealous  for  Jerusalem  and  Zion, 

Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah:  I  am  returned  to 
Jerusalera  with  mercies;  my  house  shall  he  built  in  it, 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  a  line  shall  be  stretched 
forth  over  Jerusalem,     Cry  yet  a^ain,  saying.  Thus 
saith  Jehovah  of  hosts:  My  cities  shall  yet  overflow 
v/ith  prosperity;  and  Jehovah  shall  yet  comfort  Zion, 
and  shall  yet  choose  Jerusalem. ^26 

Vision  tvvo-^^'^  tells  hovj  four  horns,  symbolizing^  enemy 
nations,  are  broken  by  four  smiths.    This  is  the  first 
instance  where  horns  are  used  in  the  scriptures  to  represent 
v/orld  pov/ers.        The  meaning  is  clear  that  the  nations,  which 
scattered  judah,  Israel,  and  Jerusalem,  are  now  unable  to 
hinder  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

These  first  two  visions  picture  v;orld  conditions 
being  such  that  nothing  need  hinder  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple, 

129 

YahY/eh  v/atches  over  jerusalom^o    Vision  three  tells 
hoxi  a  man  v/ith  a  m.easuring  reed  takes  down  the  dim.ensions  of 
Jerusalem..    An  angel  promises  that  the  transformed  city  shall 
becom.e  a  great  and  flourishing  metropolis  with  Yahweh  himself 
dwelling  in  the  midst  of  it. 


126  127 

Zecharialri  1:16-17  Zechariah  1:18-21  • 

Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Haggai  and  zechariah  (I.  C.  C. 


p.  131. 
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Zechariah  2:1-5 
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There  follov;s  here  a  lyric-^'-'^  wMch  looks  forward  to  the 

return  of  the  exiles  In  a  spirit  similar  to  that  of  Deutero- 

Isaiah.     Snith  thinks  there  was  inserted  here  a  song  from 

tvi/enty  years  earlier,     perhaps  zechariah  v/rote  it  at  that 

time,  or  it  could  have  been  penned  and  inserted  by  someone 

else.-^*^-^  The  song  expresses  exultant  joy  and  praise  that 

Jerusalem,  once  more  the  home  of  iiahweh,  shall  also  be  the 

home  of  many  peoples. 

Sing  and  rejoice,  0  daughter  of  Zion;  for,  lo,  I  come, 
and  I  v/ill  dwell  in  the  mdst  of  thee,  saith  Jehovah, 
And  many  nations  shall  join  themselves  to  Jehovah  in 
that  day,  and  shall  be  my  people;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  thee,  and  thou. shalt  know  that  Jehovah  of  hosts 
hath  sent  me  unto  thee.    And  Jehovah  shall  inherit  Judah 
as  his  portion  in  the  holy  land,  and  shall  yet  choose 


in  filthy  garments  and  standing  before  Yahweh  in  the  heavenly 
court,    Yahweh  rebukes  Satan,  the  adversary,  and  commands 
that  the  priest  be  dressed  in  rich  apparel  and  a  mitre  placed 
upon  his  head.    Yariweh  promises  that  as  Joshua  v^alks  in  his 
wa^/s  he  shall  be  given  authority  to  govern.     The  power  of  the 


Jerusalem, 132 


Vision  four 


pictures  Joshua  the  high  priest  clothed 
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2»echariah  2:6-15 
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George  Adam  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Tv/clve  Prophets 


pp.  255-6, 
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Zechariah  2:1-12 


133 


^echariah  3:1-10 
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priesthood  in  a  restored  riessianic  kin^^dom  is  evidently 

1 34 

referred  to  in  "my  servant  the  branch," 

The  watchfulness  of  Yahv/eh  over  Joshua  and  the 

priesthood  is  indicated  hy  mention  of  a  stone  v;ith  seven 

eyes.-^"^^  The  fi(],ure  is  too  strange  to  be  taken  literally, 

but  the  meaning  is  clear. 

The  implication  of  the  vision  is  that  Jerusalem  will 

continue  to  be  the  center  of  v/orship,  as  tradition  and  the 

Deuteronomic  Code  had  made  it.    Therefore  it  was  to  be  the 

more  sacred  to  Yahweh  and  his  people. 

Vision  five''"'^^  gives  further  assurance  of  Yahv/eh's 

watchfulness.    A  golden  candlestick  with  seven  lamps 

represents  the  word  of  Yahweh  to  the  one  who  was  expected 

to  be  the  nev;  Mng. 

This  is  the  v/ord  of  Jehovah  unto  Zerubbabel,  saying, 
Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts. 

The  candlestick  is  set  beside  tv;o  olive  trees  which 

represent  Joshua,  the  priest,  and  Zerubbabol,  the  prince, 

•  .the  two  anointed  ones,, that  stand  hj  the  Lord  of  the 
whole  earth. 138 


1  '^4 

Hinckley  G.  Llitchell,  Haggai  and  zechariah 


(I.  C.  C»),  p.  156. 


■'■^^  Zechariah  3:9  -^^^  Zechariah  4:1-14 

Zechariah  4:6  Zechariah  4:14 
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Sin  will  be  driven  from  Judah«    Vision  six-'-'^^  pictures 

a  great  flying  roll,  fifteen  by  tliirty  feet,  which  goes  over 

all  the  land  to  carry/  a  curse  into  the  home  of  every  person 

who  is  dishonest  or  sv/ears  falsely  by  the  name  of  Yahweh. 

The  word     ~\!^^^,  or  -'roll,"  is  the  ordinary  Old  Testament 

one  for  a  parclinent  book  of  the  coninon  type..    Spoken  curses 

v/ere  thought  to  be  effective  in  accomplishing  their  ends, 

140 

but  v/ritten  ones  were  doubly  so* 

Lying  and  stealing  seem  always  to  be  the  most  persistent 
sins.     They  absolutely  can  have  no  place  in  the  nev/  Judah* 
Although  the  nation  will  be  spared,  the  person  v;ho  dares  to 
comjnit  these  wrongs  will  be  cut  off.     There  is  here  a  double 

emphasis  on  righteousness  and  on  individualism  presented 

in  a  manner  which  no  one  could  fail  to  understand. 

Vision  seven-^--'-  represents  the  wickedness  of  Israel  by 
a  v;oman  who  is  firmly  sealed  up  in  an  ephah  and  carried  v/ith 
v/ings  to  Babylon,  where  she  must  remain.    An  ephah,  the 
largest  measure  used  by  the  Jews,  was  round  like  a  barrel  and 
contained  a  little  over  seven  gallons. 


-^^^  Zechariah  5:1-4 
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This  woman  may  represent  the  sins  of  Judah  in  a 
general  sense-'-'^^  or,  more  specifically,  the  evil  of  idolatry* -'■^'^ 
The  Hebrew  people  had  long  struggled  with  idolatry,  and  it 
was  troubling  them  even  after  the  exile.     It  v;as  particularly 
offensive  to  Yahweh,  and  the  prophets  had  bit-^erly  opposed 
it.     If  idolatry  is  meant  here  it  is  well  represented  by  a 
woman.     Idolatry  and  prostitution  were  associated  together, 
and  women  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  worship  of  the 
Babylonian  divinities.     In  purifying  the  worship  of  Israel, 
as  the  nev/  temple  was  being  built,  it  was  necessary  that 
every  pagan  influence  be  eliminated. 

Peace  _is  assured  in  the  earth.    The  eighth  and  final 
vision-^^'^  tells  of  four  chariots,  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
which  go  out  from  the  presence  of  Yahweh  through  the  v/hole 
earth.    They  are  drawn  by  horses  of  matching  colors,  as 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  chariots  v;ere,  but  their  quest  seems 
to  be  one  of  peace. 

The  majesty  of  Yahweh  is  reflected  in  the  symbolism 
which  is  used.    The  chariots_  emerge  from  between  two 


"^^^  Hinckley  G.  Ivlitchell,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (l,  G»  C), 
p.  174.   •  
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S.  R.  Driver,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (The  iTev;  Century 
Bible),  Vol,  II,  p.  208, 

■^^^  ZechariaJri  5:1-8 
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mountains  of  brass.     Oriental  mythology  often  located  the 
dwelling  place  of  deity  behind  such  mountains.     It  may  be 
that  the  bronze  pillars,  Jachin  and  Boaz,  at^ the  entrance  of 
Solomon's  temple,-^'^^  were  reminiscent  of  this  myth,     on  such 
pillars  in  front  of  Phoenician  sanctuaries  altar  fires  were 
placed.     Babylonian  seals  show  the  sun  rising  betv/een  two 
mountains  vifriich  are  evidently  regarded  as  the  boundaries 
between  heaven  and  earth,    it  seems  clear,  then,  that  in 
some  way  these  chariots  were  meant  to  represent  the  spirit 
of  Yahweh  himself ,1^^ 

Upon  their  return  the  chariots  report  quiet  in  the 
north  country.    They  bring  assurance  of  relief  from  further 
oppression.     There  is  peace  in  the  earth. 

Righteousness  shall  be  e stablished«    From  a  short 

1  4-'"/ 

passage  immediately  following  the  visions-^^'   scholars  have 
inferred  that  Zechariah  confidently  expected  the  Davidic 
line  to  come  back  into  power  in  the  person  of  Zerubbabel. 
As  the  wording  now  stands  the  prophet  is  directed  to  make 
crowns  and  set  them  upon  the  head  of  Joshua,  the  priest. 


I  Kings  7:13-22 

"^^^  V/.  Emery  Barnes,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (Cam.bridge 
Bible),  page  51. 

^^"^  zechariah  6:9-15 
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Textual  emendations  show  that  Zerubhabel  v;as  to  have  been 
made  king.    After  the  Persian  police  quietly  took  tiiis 
political  aspirant  away  his  name  seems  to  have  been  eliminated 
from  the  scriptural  record  and  Joshua's  put  in  its  place .l"^^ 
This  was  done  to  obscure  the  mistake  of  those  who  had  supported 
Zerubbabel. 

Back  of  the  substitution  of  the  name  Joshua  for 

Zerubbabel  is  the  possibility  that  when  the  latter  had  been  set 

up  as  temporal  king  in  Jerusalem  he  was  disciplined  by  Darius 

149 

while  on  his  v;ay  to  Egypt  in  517  Bo  G.  or  on  his  return. 
Darius  could  not  tolerate  any  political  rival,  even  in  such 
a  small  province  as  Palestine.     That  he  held  no  enmity  against 
the  Jews  as  a  people  is  shov/n  by  the  fact  that  he  allowed 
v/orship  in  the  new  temple  to  continue  and  passed  no  decree 
limiting  their  religious  activities. 

There  may  have  been  sufficient  rivalry  between  the 
political  and  priestly  parties  in  Jerusalem  so  that  the 

150 

latter  was  not  particularly  diajnayed  by  the  turn  of  events. 
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If  Zerubbabel  had  any  choice  in  the  matter  he  decided  against 
rebellion.    The  result,  for  the  people,  was  a  period  of 
religious  pacifism. 

It  may  be  argued  that  Zechariah  wa's  an  apocalyptist .-'•^■^ 
In  support  of  this  view  it  has  been  said  that  he  was 
displeased  with  the  nations, -^^^  jealous  for  Israel, ■^^'^  and 
hopeful  that  political  power  would  center  in  Jerusalem, 
Although  Zechariah  lived  in  a  time  when  apocal^^ptic  hopes 
were  growing  rapidly,  he  was  not  greatly  influenced  by  dreams 
of  a  triumphant  Israel.    Kis  main  emphases  were  upon  the 
worship  of  Yahv;eh,  the  righteousness  of  the  individual,  the 
establishraent  of  peace,  and  universal  blessedness.  The 
closing  oracles  of  Zechariah,-^^^  which  were  written  after  the 
disappearance  of  Zerubbabel,  contain  some  of  his  finest 
teachings* 


R»  H»  Charles,  Hebrew,  Jewish  and  Christian 
Eschatology,  pp.  120-1. 

Zechariah  1:5 
■^^^  Zechariah  2:8 
zechariah  7-8 
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Zechariah  made  clear  v/hat  righteousness  meant,  even 


though,  like  Isaiah,  he  knev;  that  the  people  were  deaf  and 
stubborn}^^ 

Execute  true  judgment,  and  show  kindness  and 
compassion  every  man  to  his  brother;  and  oppress  not  the 
widow,  nor  the  fatherless,  the  sojourner,  nor  the  poor; 
and  let  none  of  you  devise  evil  against  his  brother  in 
your  heart,  •   •   •  These  are  the  things  that  ye  shall  do: 
Speak  ye  every  man  the  truth  with  his  neighbor;  execute 
the  judgment  of  truth  and  peace  in  your  gates,  •  •  and 
love  no  false  oath:  for  all  these  are  things  that  I  hate, 
saith  Jehovah. 156 


scriptures  of  what  a  peaceful  and  contented  community  should 
be  like.-'-^'^  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  truth,  will  be  filled  with 
happy  children,  who  play  in  the  streets,  and  comfortable 
elderly  men  and  v/omen  who  watch  them  with  delight.    All  shall 
enjoy  food  and  security,  for  Yahweh  will  make  Israel  a 
blessing. 

The  ideal  king  is  hardly  a  militarist. 

Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0  daughter 
of  Jerusalem:  behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee;  he  is 
just,  and  having  salvation;  lov/ly,  and  riding  upon  an 
ass,  even  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass •15° 

He  shall  speak  peace  to  the  nations,  and  there  will 

be  no  more  war. 


Zechariaii  gives  one  of  the  finest  pictures  in  the 
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Zechariah  7:11-12 
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zechariah  7:9-10:  8:16-17 
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Zechariah  8:1-13 


158  zecUariah  9:9 
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Zechariah  was  a  disciple  of  Jeremiah  and  Deutero- 

Isalah  In  looking-for  the  redemption  of  the  nations. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts:  It  shall  yet  come  to 
pass,   that  there  shall  come  peoples,  ana  the  Inhabitants 
of  many  cities;  and  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go 
to  another,  saying.  Let  us  go  speedily  to  entreat  the 
favor  of  Jehovah,  and  to  seek  Jehovah  of  hosts:  I  v/ill 
go  also.    Yea,  many  peoples  and  strong  nations  shall 
come  to  seek  Jehovah  of  hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and  to 
entreat  the  favor  of  Jehovah.    Thus  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts:  In  those  days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  ten  men 
shall  take  hold,  out  of  all  the  languages  of  the  nations, 
they  shall  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  him  that  is  a  Jew, 
saying.  We  will  go  with  you  for  we  have  heard  that  God 
is  with  you. 159 


5.     Llalachi.     516-444  B.  C. 


The  book  of  Malachl  is  anonymous.    Its  Hebrev;  name, 
^  ^  ^  jpj^  ,  means  simply  "my  messenger."    Of  the  author  it 
can  only  be  said  that  he  vjas  a  patriotic  Jew  who  loved 
Jerusalem  and  her  inhabitants,  held  to  the  faith  that  Yahweh 
would  still  redeem  Israel,  plead  for  a  return  to  the  ancient 
standards  of  religion,  and  endeavored  to  inspire  faith  in 
the  hearts  of  a  listless  people. 

The  date  of  writing  is  usually  placed  some  time  in  the 
Persian  period  between  the  completion  of  the  temple  in  516 
B.  C.  and  the  coming  of  llehemiali  in  444  B.  C*"^^^  Pf  elff  er-^^-^  and 


Zechariah  8:20-23 

\V.  0.  E.  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  old  Testament,  pp.  429-30. 

1^-^  Robert  K.  pfeiffer.  Introduction  to  the  old  Testament, 

p.  614. 
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Gray-^^^  confidently  place  the  date  about  460  B.  C.    Welch  favors 
a  date  after  iTehemiah  and  before  Ezra.-^^'^  These  scholars  note 
that  the  reforms  of  Ezra,  and  particularly  the  influence  of 
the  Priestly  Code,  had  not  yet  been  felt.     Some,  hov-ever,  do 
not  venture  to  say  v;hether  Malachi  came  before,  during,  or 
after  the  time  of  Ezra  and  iTehemiah.-^^'^ 

Although  the  stature  of  Malachi  is  small  beside  the 
eighth  and  seventh  century  prophets,  he  has  much  in  common 
with  them.     He  thoroughly  condemns  the  people  for  their  sins, 
and  sees  no  need  of  preaching  consolation.     He  trie?,  to  face 
the  many  social  and  religious  evils  of  tils  d&j,^^^ 

V/orship  must  be  conducted  properly.    The  book  of  l.lalachi 
betrays  much  spiritual  indifference  of  the  part  of  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  goes  on  to  express  the 
great  concern  of  one  v/ho  believed  that  the  public  welfare 
demanded  wholehearted  support  of  the  temple.    Unlike  some  of 
the  earlier  prophets,  the  author  held  that  sacrifices  were 
necessary.    He  was  greatly  distressed  because  sick  and 
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blemished  animals  were  being  brought  to  the  altar.^^^  in  this 

he  saw  the  dishonor  of  Yahweh.-^^'''  The  whole  situation  was 

contemptible.     The  people  took  no  interest  in  the  appointed 

f easts, -^^^  and  they  v;ere  calling  the  sacred  observances  "a 

weariness .""^^^  A  curse  from  Yahweh  v;ould  await  the  man  who 
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brought  anything  but  the  best  to  the  altar* 

priests,  as  v;ell  as  people,  must  improve  their  vmys. 

Levi,  \±L0  feared  God,  had  turned  many  av/ay  from  evil  because 

peace  and  uprightness  were  in  him,-^'''-^  Now  the  members  of  the 

priesthood  were  even  causing  Judah  to  stumble  and  go  astray. 

They  deserved  to  be  accursed  and  their  children  made  ashamed.-^''^ 

Their  office  had  become  contemptible  and  base,-^'^'^  These  men 

should  be  upright  in  their  living,  conscientious  in  the 

performance  of  their  duties,  and  altogether  v/orthy  as  spiritual 

leaders.    According  to  Ilalachi,  the  priests  should  warn  and 

instruct,  as  the  prophets  of  an  earlier  day  had  done. 

For  the  priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  they 
should  seek  the  lav/  at  his  mouth;  for  he  is  the  messenger 
of  Jehovah  of  hosts #1'"'''^ 


■^^^  Malachi  1:8         -^^"^  Lialachi  1:6  l.ialachi  1:12 

l/lalachi  1:13  Kalachi  1:14      ^^^l  uaiachi  2:5-6 

^'^^  Malachi  2:2         I'^S  Malachi  2 '8-9  Malachi  2:7 
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The  Gentiles  will  honor  Yahv/eh»     In  earlier  prophetic 

writings  universallsm  had  been  based  upon  the  idea  that  since 

Yahv/eh  is  the  only  ^od  and  exercises  supreme  control  over 

nature  and  hmnan  affairs,  all  nations  will  ultimately  be 

dravm  to  him.    Without  reference  to  monotheism  or  the  pov/er 

of  Yahv;eh  Malachi  makes  a  plain  declaration: 

For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  even  unto  the  going 
dovm  of  the  sarae  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
Gentiles;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered 
unto  my  name,  and  a  pure  offering:  for  my  name  shall 
be  great  am.ong  the  Gentiles,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts.  •  • 
for  I  am  a  great  King,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  my 
name  is  terrible  among  the  Gentiles •^'''S 

The  reasoning  seerais  to  be  that  if  the  Children  of 
Israel  fail  to  appreciate  and  worship  their  god  as  they  should, 
even  the  foreigners  v/ill  magnify  his  name.    The  people  must 
be  shaken  out  of  their  complacency.    Although  this  is  an 
unusual  argument,  Pfeiffer  cites  it  as  "an  instance  of 
religious  liberalism  unparalleled  in  the  old  Testament ."-'-'^^ 

Righteousness  must  be  practiced^    Malachi  believed 
thoroughly  in  temple  ritual,  but  his  insistence  upon 
righteousness  made  him  a  prophet  rather  than  a  ceAionialist. 
He  lashed  out  vigorously  against  those  v;ho  dealt  treacherously 
with  their  brettiren.-^'^'^  In  the  same  breath  he  gave  a  hint  that 
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righteous  living;  was  a  part  of  the  old  covenant  with  yahweh 
which  v/as  assumed,  by  the  fathers.     Religion,  as  Amos  had  said, 
means  righteousness* 

A  second  test  of  religion  was  marital  stability*  Too 
many  men  were  divorcing  their  wives •■'■'''^  Such  conduct  Yahweh 
hates,  for  a  wife  is  a  companion  v/ho  is  joined  to  her  husband 
by  a  sacred  agreement.    This  teaching  seems  to  indicate  that 
Malachi  v/as  written  before  the  time  of  Ezra,  mio  urged  that 
foreign  v/ives  be  put  away. 

Tithes  must  be  paid.    There  were  tv/o  ancient  ideas  of 

the  tithe.     It  fulfilled  an  obligation  to  a  deity  Y/ho  made 

the  harvests  possible  and  must  be  placated  if  other  harvests 

vjere  to  follov;.!"^^  It  expressed  gratitude  to  God.-'-^^'-^  Malachi  v/as 

sufficiently  old  fashioned  to  stress  the  former  view. 

Return  unto  me,  and  I  v;lll  return  unto  you,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts.  •  •  V/111  a  man  rob  God?    yet  ye  rob 
me.  ,   .  In  tithes  and  offerings.    Ye  are  cursed  with  the 
curse;  for  ye  rob  me,  even  this  v/hole  nation.     Bring  ye 
the  v/hole  tithe  into  the  store-house,  that  there  may  be 
food  in  my  house,  saith  Jehovali  of  hosts.^^l 

The  last  part  of  the  above  quotation  shows  that  the 
author  was  thinking  about  temple  maintenance. 

Blessings  will  come  from  Yahv^eh.    V/hen  the  tithes  are 
paid  the  people  will  witness  hov/  Yahweh  fulfills  his  part  of 


•^"^^  Malachi  2:14-16  ^"^^  Leviticus  27  :  50-33 

•^^^  Genesis  28:20-22  1^1  jjalachi  3:7b-10a 
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the  covenant  by  sending  abundant  harvests  and  preventing  any 

Aestructiono     Judah  will  be  a  deli^tful  and  happy  land.l^^ 

Yahv/eh  will  punish  the  vjicked,  but  remember  those  v;ho 

serve  hira.    The  prophet  used  extravagant  figures  of  speech 

to  convey  his  meaning. 

But  unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  sun  of 
righteousness  arise  vzith  healing  in  its  wings;  and 
shall  go  forth  and  gambol  as  calves  of  the  stall. ISo 

The  final  appeal  of  the  prophet  was  to  free  willo-^^^ 

The  people  must  keep  the  law  of  Moses,  observe  the  statutes, 

and  v;elcome  the  spirit  of  Elijah.    Another  conclusion  might 

have  made  him  an  apocalyptist ,  since  he  already  anticipated 

the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Yahweh. 

6.     Isaiah  19 

The  date  of  this  chapter  is  uncertain.     It  may  have 
been  written  in  720  3»  C»,  when  Sargon  defeated  the  Egyptians 
at  Raphia,'^^^  in  the  early  part  of  the  exile,  when  many  Jews 
v/ere  fleeing  to  Egypt, or  near  160  B.  C.  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Maccabaean  struggle,  v;hen  a  Jewish  temple  was  being 


Malachi  3:10b-12      ^^"^  Ivialachi  4:2  Malachi  4:4-6 

•^^^  3.  R.  Driver,   Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the 
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erected  at  Leontopolls.-'-^'^  At  any  rate,  the  presence  of  a 
Jewish  colony  in  Egypt  stimulated  a  generous  spirit  of 
evangelisnu 

Yahvveh  will  discipline  the  Egyptians #    The  first 
eighteen  verses  of  the  chapter  describe  the  internal  v^arfare, 
oppression,  drought,  poor  leadership,  weakness,  and  terror 
v/hich  shall  oppress  the  Egyptians  until  they  learn  to  fear 
Yahweh.     The  passage  seems  not  to  have  been  v;ritten  in  a 
spirit  of  vengeance.     Between  the  lines  there  is  the 
conception  that  just  as  Israel  and  Judah  were  obliged  to 
learn  by  bitter  experience,  so  must  Egypt  learn.  The 
universal  power  of  God,  as  presented  in  this  chapter, 
suggests  a  late  date. 

The  Egyptians  will  turn  to  Yahweh,    The  latter  half  of 
the  chapter  contains  four  paragraphs,  each  one  of  which 
submits  a  proposition  looking  f  orv/ard  to  the  salvation  of 
Egypt,    This  is  the  more  remarkable  since  that  land  was  the 
scene  of  Israel's  original  bondage. 

In  Egypt  there  vdll  be  five  cities  which  are  loyal  to 
Yahv;eh  and  wherein  the  language  of  Canaan  is  spoken,-'-^^  Host 
of  the  Eg*/ptian  Jev;s  were  then  learning  to  speak  Greek, 


'  Henry  Preserved  Smith,  Old  Testament  History 
pp.  446-7, 

Isaiah  19:18 
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One  of  these  cities  is  to  be  called  The 
older  translations  give  the  rendering  "city  of  destruction," 
v/hich  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  chapter.    Recent  versions 
read  "city  of  the  sun,"*^^^  which  is  literal  and  more  logical, 

Yahv;eh  will  be  worshipped  in  the  land  of  Egypt, -^^^  An 
altar  and  a  pillar  v/ill  bear  witness  to  him  there.    In  their 
extremity  the  Egyptians  will  cry  to  Yahweh,  who  will  send  them 
a  saviour,  defend  them,  and  deliver  them.    They  will  worship 
with  sacrifices  and  oblations,    Yahweh  will  both  smite  and 
heal. 

Egypt  and  Assyria  v/ill  be  joined  by  a  highway  in  order 
that  the  peoples  of  these  two  nations,  which  had  oppressed 
Israel,  might  worship  Yahweh  together ••^^•^ 

Finally,  the  people  of  Israel,  Egypt,  and  Assyria  will 

share  equally  in  the  favor  of  Yahweh,    Each  will  be  accounted 

"a  third"  of  his  blessing  to  the  earth, 

•  .for  Jehovah  of  hosts  hath  blessed  them,  saying.  Blessed 
be  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
Israel  mine  inheritance, 13^ 
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Whatever  unnamed  prophet  wrote  these  verses  he  v/as 
doubtless  an  enthusiast  v.ho  had  caught  a  vision  of  world 
evangelism  and  regarded  the  Jewish  center  in  Egypt  as  a 
means  of  extending  the  worship  of  Yahweh,-^^- 

7«     Jonah,  The  Missionary  Book 

The  story  of  Jonah  is  set  in  the  gojden  age  of 
Jeroboam  II,  when  Ass^vria  was  beginning  to  overshadow  her 
S^Tian  rival  and  Anos  was  hurling  his  denunciations  against 
Israel. ■'■^^  Vocabulary,  literary  allusions,  and  the  general 
arguLient  of  the  book,  however,  indicate  that  it  was  written 
about  350  B«  C.  as  a  protest  against  the  narrow  nationalism 
of  that  time        or  against  Jewish  religious  pride  which 
followed  the  canonization  of  the  I.rosaic  Law,-^^'^ 

The  book  has  often  been  misunderstood  and  made  the 

subject  either  of  doubts  or  of  mockery;  but  rightly  viewed 

it  shines  like  a  gem.    Of  it  one  authority  writes: 

The  book  of  Jonah  is,  in  some  ways,  the  greatest  in 
the  Old  Testament:  there  is  no  other  which  so  bravely 
claims  the  vdiole  world  for  the  love  of  God,  or  presents 
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its  noble  lessons  v;ith  so  winning  or  subtle  an  art,-^^^ 
These  lessons  become  more  readily  apparent  when  the 
story  is  regarded  not  as  literal  history,  but  as  a  prophetic 
parable. 

There  is  no  escape  from  Yahv/eho    Theological  arguments 
for  monotheism  are  kept  in  the  background,  but  the  conception 
is  amply  expressed.    The  pov/er  of  Yahweh  reaches  beyond  the 
soil  of  Palestine  to  govern  the  Mediterranean  storms .-^^^  He 
created  the  sea  and  the  dry  land.^^^  The  heathen  sailors  fear 
him.^^1  His  pov;er  reaches  into  the  deeps,  v;here  he  forms  a 
great  fish  to  do  his  will.^^^  He  controls  the  life  of  nature 
through  such  ordinary  means  as  a  growing  vine,  a  tiny  worm, 
a  sultry  v/ind,  and  a  blistering  sun.^^*^  Prom  such  a  god 
Jonah  found  that  he  could  not  escape.    Whether  asleep  in  the 
hold  of  a  ship  which  sailed  from  a  foreign  port,  or  even 
sv;allowed  by  a  mighty  fish,  he  was  still  within  the  realm 
of  the  Almighty.     In  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  do  as  Yahweh 
had  first  commanded  him.     He  went  to  llineveh  to  preach. 


•^^^  John  Edgar  McPadyen,  Introduction  to  the  old 
Testament,  p.  196 
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He  is  approached  through  prayer  and  repentance.  There 
is  no  mention  of  temple  worship,  sacrifice,  or  priest.  This 
is  remarkable  in  an  age  when  formal  v/orship  was  greatly 
stressed.     Relationship  with  Y"ah?;eh  is  direct.     He  speaks  to 
Jonah.     Jonah  prays.    The  sailors  pray.    The  people  of 
Nineveh  pray.    Yahweh  hears. 

YahweJa  is  persuaded  to  carry  out  the  clear  command  of 
God.     Host  important  of  all,  the  inhabitants  of  ITineveh, 
including  king,  people,  and  beasts,  are  led  to  repent  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes  of  their  evil  vjays.*^^^  They  believe  in 
G-od.    When  they  fast  and  cry  mightily  to  him  he  spares  them. 

Israel  has  a  message  for  the  world.     Jonah  is 

commsinded  to  C2?y  against  the  wickedness  of  iJineveh,  the 

greatest  city  of  his  day.     Others  were  demanding  the 

annihilation,  rather  than  the  conversion,  of  heathen  nations 

Jonah,  at  first,  shares  the  popular  view  and  explains  his 

rebellion  by  saying: 

I  hasted  to  flee  unto  Tarshlsh;  for  I  Imow  that  thou 
art  a  gracious  God,  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and 
abundant  in  lovingkindness,  and  repentest  thee  of  evlL^^^ 


Jonah  3:5-11 
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Jonah  is  finally  brought  into  line  and  demonstrates 
the  value  of  universalism.    His  preaching  brings  about 
remarkable  results. 

Yahweh  loves  his  entire  creation*    The  most  striking 

teaching  of  the  book  is  reserved  for  the  closing  verses. 

Jonah  is  bemoaning  the  death  of  the  gourd  vine  which  he 

thouglit  would  provide  shade  for  him  while  he  vi-atched  the 

destruction  of  ITineveh.    Yahweh  speaks. 

•  .should  not  I  have  regard  for  "■lineveh,  that  great  cit3'- 
v/herein  are  more  than  six  score  thousand  persons  that 
cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
hand;  and  also  much  cattle?207 

Witjh  artistic  restraint  these  words  leave  to  the 
reader  the  obvious  conclusion  that  if  Yahweh  calls  the  most 
v/icked  of  cities  to  repentance  he  has  a  message  of  love  for 
the  whole  world. 

What  Deutero-lsaiah  had  taught  Jonah  put  into 
practice.    lie  became  the  first  foreign  missionary. 


Jonah  4:11 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  MCKGROmiD  OF  APOCALYPTIC 


Eschatology  and  apocalypse  are  words  which  must  be 
carefully  defined.  ^  They  are  closely  related  in  raeaning,  but 
are  by  no  means  synon^'^itious  • 

The  primary  root  of  eschatology  is  the  Greek  word 

£<T^aTos  f  v/hlch  means  "the  last,"    In  the  Septuagint  it  is 

commonly  used  as  a  translation  of  ^^^^1 

the  corresponding  Hebrew  text.    The  secondary  root  is  , 

which  means  "speech,  word,  reason,  or  knowledge,"  as  "^tl^n. 

According  to  V/ebster,  eschatology  is: 

•   .the  doctrine  of  the  last  or  final  things,  as  death, 
judgment,  and  the  events  connected  therewith. 

The  content  of  eschatology  has  been  described  quite 

concisely  as  follows: 

Unter  "Eschatologie"  verstehen  v;ir,  was  man  jederzeit 
in  der  Dogmatik  und  theologischen  Literatur  darunter 
verstanden  hat,  die  Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen,  de 
novissimiLS,  oder  weniger  theologisch  ausgedruckt:  die 
Vorstellung  von  jenem  grossen  Drama  der  Endzeit,  mit  dem 
nach  jttdischem  und  chrlstlichem  Glauben  diese  V/eltzeit 
endet  und  eine  neue  ewige  Zeit  des  Heils  anbricht.  Die 
Y/esentlichen  ivJomente  in  diesem  Zukunf tsdrama,  wie  wir  es 
in  den  Prophet enb-Llchern  des  A«  T.  in  immer  neuen 
Dichtungen  geschildert,  angedeuter  oder  vorausgesetzt 
finden,  sind:     das  grosse  Gericht  am  Tage  Jahwes  uber 
die  Feinde  Gottes,  d,  h,  die  Heiden  and  die  Abtr{Jnnigen 
in  Israel,  die  Rettung  eines  "Restes"  der  Geretteten  auf 
dem  Gottesberge  Zion,  der  Einzug  Jahv/es  in  seinen  Tempel 
zur  Besteigung  seines  Thrones  und  der  Beginn  seiner 
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Konigsherrschaf t  uber  die  Welt,  des  Reiches  Gottes,  als 

Zeit  der  Segens  und  Friedens,  der  Lrneuerung  der  SchBpfung 
und  Neustiftung  des  Bundes  zwischen  Gott  and  den  Seinen, 
Das  ist  die  grosse  Gchicksalswende .1 

Apocalypse  comes  from,  the  Greek  word    a'TFO  K  a  X  ^'^'^^ 
v/hich,  closely  parallel  to  the  Hebrew  ,  means  "to 

uncover  or  reveal."    It  has  been  called  a  dualistic  mythology 
of  the  end- — dualistic  because  of  the  a^ssumption  that  in  the 
midst  of  dill  evil  world  only  the  one  all  powerful  God  is  good, 
and  a  mythology  because  it  is  a  pictorial  and  narrative 
representation  of  the  realities  which  must  finally'-  be 
established,^ 

Apocalypse  is  further  defined  as  a  kind  of  science 
which  promises  to  conquer  through  unusual  and  secret  means 
rather  than  through  the  long  road  of  human  endeavor,  When 
the. times  are  right,  it  is  said,  God  will  perform  what  man 
cannot  possibly  do,    Apocalyptists  seek  to  reveal  that  v/hich 
is  beyond  the  perception  of  the  ordinary  senses.  Their 
revelations  are  in  many  ways  fantastic,  often  having  little 
ethical  significance.    They  are  concerned  with  ecstasies, 
allegories,  numbers,  symbolism,  and  artificial  presentation 


Gustav  Hols Cher,  Die  Ursprunge  der  judischen 
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R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  The  Relevance  of  the  Prophets , 

pp,  5-6. 
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of  history.    They  express  preference  for  cult  and  magic,  and 
recognize  the  pov/er  of  both  angels  and  demons.  They 
anticipate  a  state  of  final  blessedness  in  this  present  v/orld 
and  in  the  world  to  come. 

Whereas  eschatology  is  the  doctrine  of  the  last  things, 
apocalypse  is  the  revelation  of  the  last  things.     The  Y/ord 
"apocalyptic"  ma;/  be  either  an  adjective  or  a  noun.     In  the 
latter  usage  it  is  a  synonym  for  apocalyptic  literature.  Many 
conceptions  are  exchatological  vmich  cannot  be  regarded  as 
apocalyptic,  for  eschatology  is  the  -wider  term.    An  apocalypse, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  is  a  book,  like  Daniel  or  Revelation, 
which  is  primarily  concerned  v/ith  revealing  the  final  human 
destiny. 

!♦    The  Beginnings  of  Apocalyptic  Thought 

The  root  s  of  Hebrev;  eschatology .    The  German  theologians 

have  been  intensely  interested  in  the  study  of  eschatology  and 
4 

apocalyptic.      This  is  only  natural  in  view  of  the  problems 
vdiich  have  confronted  their  nation,  particularly  since  the 
first  World  V/ar.     It  remains  as  true  in  modern  times  as  in 
biblical  days  that  confidence  in  divine  intervention  offers  a 
way  out  of  any  impossible  situation. 


4 

For  the  survey  of  German  studies  v^iich  follows  the 
writer  is  largely  indebted  to  Gustav  H^lscher,  pie  Urspr-£[nge 
der  j^di s chen  Lschatologie ,  pp.  1-lS, 
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Gunkel,  about  1900,  came  forv;ard  with  the  idea  that 
Hebrew  eschatolor;y  v/as  based  largely  upon  Babylonian  astronomy 
and  mythology.    The  astrologers  were  impressed  with  recurring 
cycles  of  darkness  and  dawn,  as  well  as  v/ith  the  manner  in 
which  the  stars  seemed  to  move  about  the  earth  once  in  a  year. 
Beginning  and  end,  they  thought,  were  closely  bound  up  together. 
The  god  of  creation,  who  in  the  beginning  had  slain  the  great 
evil  dragon  to  bring  the  heavens  and  the  earth  into  being, 
v;ould  again  demonstrate  his  power  by  transforming  his  handiwork 
into  perfection.    These  .doctrines,  says  Gunkel,  had  filtered 
into  Palestine  by  2000  B.  C. 

Eduard  Meyer,  Kugler,  and  others  exploded  this  theory 

by  demonstrating  that  the  first  accurate  astronomical 

measurements,  particularly  those  having  to  do  with  the  sun 

in  relation  to  the  stars,  were  not  ancient  Bab^* Ionian,  but 

late  Chaldean.     Holscher  goes  on  to  support  the  conclusion 

that  Hebrew  eschatology  sprang  primarily  from  religious 

conceptions.     He  says: 

iischatologie  ist  nicht  Periodruchnung,  ewige 
Wiederkehr,  Iirieslauf,  sondern  Erwartung  eines 
engdltigen  Heiles.    Der  Urspruiig  der  Eschatologie 
ist  auch  night  zu  begreifen  aus  bios  sen  ITaturmythologie , 
sondem  vor  allem  aus  spezifisch  rellgiosen  j,:otlven.5 

G-ressmann  made  further  contributions  to  the  study  of 


^  Gustav  Holscher,  Die  Ursprunge  der  judischen 
Eschatologie ,  r) .  6 , 
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this  general  subject  bv  the  publication  in  1905  of  his 

•f 

uPsppung  der  israelitisch- judi schen  Eschatologie .  Accepting 
the  pplnciple  that  the  ultimate  hopes  of  Israel  wepe  based 
upon  a  living  peligion  pathep  than  upon  any  f opeign  cosmology, 
he  disting-uished  between  natural  and  peligious  eschatology. 
The  fipst,  he  said,  influenced  by  ppimitive  conceptions  of 
the  physical  universe,  anticipated  a  final  catastpophe  in 
natupe,    Eapthquake,  thundep  and  lightning,  volcanic  epuptions, 
fipe,  V'/ar,  and  pestilence  were  to  be  expected.     The  second, 
built  upon  the  peligious  .  and  mopal  genius  of  the  Hebpev/  people, 
assuped  a  petuni  of  the  golden  age,  but  mope  than  that,  the 
complete  pule  of  pighteousness  in  the  earth,     Thepe  wepe, 
accopding  to  Gpessmann,  thpee  stages  of  development  merged 
into  one:  a  univepsal  natupe-mythology  stage,  a  national 
Ispaelite  stage,  and  a  ppophetic  stage. 

In  pegard  to  the  fundamental  and  almost  centpal  place 
which  GPessmann  gives  to  the  final  wopld  catastpophe,  Sellin 
maintains  that  the  peligious  conceptions  wepe  of  ppimapy 
impoptance,  and  the  otheps  only  incidental.     Pie  points  out 
that  thepe  is  mention  of  a  new  or  penewed  heaven  and  eapth, 
but  not  of  anothep  one,    -The  old  cpeation  is  not  to  be 
destroyed.     God  will  finally  rule  the  world,  bpinging  both 
salvation  and  judgment.    The  Hebrews  were  not  indebted  to 

the  Babylonians  or  to  anyone  else  for  their  eschatology,  he 


I 
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says,  since  it  sprang  out  of  the  combination  of  their  o\m 
faith  and  experience, 

Sigmund  I'owinckel  brings  together  the  v;ork  of  several 
German  scholars  and  makes  significant  contributions  of  his 
own  in  a  careful  study  of  the  Hebrev;  cult,    Ke  sees  in  those 
Psalms  v/hich  speak  of  Yahv;eh  as  Eing*^  an  indication  of  genuine 
eschatology.    He  believes  that  they  were  first  used  in  a 
harvest  festival  in  honor  of  Yahweh,  and  then  later  adapted 
to  three  f estivals---IIew  Year,  Atonement,  and  Booths.  They 
speak  of  war  and  victory,  the  establisliment  of  Yahweh  on  his 
throne,  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with  Israel,  and  the 
recreation  of  nature ♦    The  cult,  he  believes,  became  a  creative 
drama.     In  this  respect  he  sees  a  closer  relationship  between 
the  Hebrev;  festivals  and  the  development  of  eschat olog3'-  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  had  done.    Although  his  position  has 
been  severely  criticized  from  the  standpoint  that  no  well 
developed  eschatology  could  have  been  present  in  the 
celebration  of  the  early  festivals,  it  has  added  emphasis  to 
the  belief  that  the  source  of  Hebrew  religious  aspiration 
sprang  primarily  from  within  the  people  themselves. 

Here  may  be  noted  the  theory  of  Eduard  Me\'er  that 
Hebrew  ideology'"  was  largely  Indebted  to  the  Egyptian  worship 


—  There  are  some  tv;enty  of  these  references* 
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of  a  nature  ^od  v/ho  died  and  came  to  life  again  each  year 
according  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons.     He  sajs  that  the 
Hebrev/s  adopted  these  traditions  of  their  southern  nei^^ihors 
just  as  they  had  acquired  the  Joseph  stories  and  just  as  the 
Mohamuie dans  later  appropriated  much  Hebrew  and  Christian 
material • 

There  appear,  however,  many  differences  betv/een  the 

Egyptians  and  the  Hebrev/s.    The  former  possessed  a  land  that 

was  free,  and  in  which  an  established  Pharaoh  ruled.  They 

lacked  the  intense  religious  motives  which  stirred  the 

Hebrevzs,    Finally,  their  nature  worship  did  not  include  those 

elements  which  v/ere  so  characteristic  of  Kebrev/  eschatology, 

namely,  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  his  appearances,  his  establishment 

on  a  throne,  his  kingdom,  the  new  creation,  and  the  new 

covenant.    For  these  reasons  Holscher  concludes, 

es  scheint  mir  deshalb  ganz  unmoglich  zu  sein,  die 
biblische  Eschatologie  aus  ilgypten  herzuleit en,''' 

m  this  he  seems  correct. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  Heorev;  eschatology 
v;as  much  indebted  to  Persian  Zarathustranism,    The  Persians 
did  possess  an  eschatology,  and  their  influence  v;as  felt  to 
some  extent  through  the  Hear  East  as  early  as  the  fifth  or 


Gustav  Holscher,  Die  Ursprunge  der  judischen 
Eschatologie,  p.  11. 
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sixth  century  B.  C.    The  outstanding  features  of  the  Persian 
faith  included  dualism,  world  epochs,  a  final  judgment,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.      These  conceptions 
undoubtedly  shai:)ed  the  late  development  of  Jewish  eschatology 
to  some  extent,  but  could  have  had  no  part  in  its  beginning* 

It  may  be  noted,  with  some  of  the  German  theologians, 
that  the  cult  was  far  from  being  the  dominant  feature  of 
Hebrew  religion.    The  festivals  were  the  outgrowth,  rather 
than  the  inspiration,  of  their  faith.    As  the  fortunes  of  the 
nation  decreased,  following  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  and 
as  many  a  year  was  less  prosperous  than  the  one  which 
preceded  it,  the  festivals  unavoidably  came  to  be  of 
decreasing  significance. 

Moreover,  the  Levites,  the  Rechabites,  and  the 
prophets  struggled  continually  against  the  infusion  of 
foreign  modes  of  v/orship  and  against  any  over  stress  on 
ritual.    They  v/ere  the  persistent  enemies  of  the  Gsnaanite 
Baals,    There  was  a  sturdy  and  vigorous  quality  among  the 
Hebrevjs  vftiich  v/as  born  of  suffering,  struggle,  and  aspiration. 
Their  faith  was  a  result  of  that  v/hich  they  found  vathin 
themselves.     That  v/hich  they  could  not  realize  in  the  present 
they  looked  for  in  the  future.    So,  out  of  their  hunger  „  ■ 


°  W.  Oo  E,  Oesterley  and  Theodore  E.  Robinson, 
Hebrevj  Religion,  pp.  544-51. 
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for  salvation  and  out  of  their  thirst  for  life,  their  faith 

in  eschatology  v/as  born. 

The  problem  arises  as  to  just  vvhen  a  true  eschatology 

cane  into  being,     I,lov;inckel  believes  that  it  developed  in  the 

If 

period  betv/een  Solomon  and  Amos »    Holscher  insists  that  it  did 
not  develop  to  any  marked  degree  until  the  exile,  and  that 
Deutero- Isaiah  gave  the  movement  a  strong  impetus.  This 
study  had  already  endeavored  to  show  that  Deutero -Isaiah  was 
primarily  a  prophet,  rather  than  an  apocalyptist ,  and  7vill 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  discernible  roots  of 
eschatalogical  belief  extend  far  back  into  early  Hebrew 
history. 

Popular  stories  of  deliverance.    Long  before  any  of 

the  biblical  material  was  written  down  the  stories  which  both 

old  and  young  loved  to  hear  were  told  over  and  over  again  in 

oral  form.     Judging  from  the  space  v;hlch  was  later  given  to 

them  the  most  popular  must  have  been  those  dealing  v;ith  the 

manner  in  v;hich  Yahweh  watched  over  and  delivered  his  people. 

Many  nationals  have  had  their  folklore  and  hero  stories. 

Those  of  the  Hebrews  were  distinctive  in  that  they  featured 

the  greatness  of  their  god.    For  the  m.ost  part,  the  least 

9 

creditable  were  forgotten,  but  not  always. 


Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  old 
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This  material  is  thought  to  have  "been  developed  in 
various  ways  before  the  time  that  it  was  written  down,-'-^  The 
material  for  the  so-called  J  document  was  collected  in  the 
southern  kingdom  hy  850  3.  C,  and  that  for  the  E  document  in 
the  northern  kingdom,  a  hundred  years  later.    There  are 
discernible  subdivisions  in  each,  in  addition  to  lay  sources, 
knovm  as  L,  and  stories  of  the  extreme  south,  knovm  as  S. 
Two  hundred  years  later  the  priestly  writers  began  gathering 
and  editing  more  of  the  oral  materials  in  a  form  now  l-inown 
as  ?•    They  also  made  use  of  D  and  H,  which  were  legal 
documents. 

F^om  the  first,  the    Hebrews  v/ere  moving  toward  the 
conception  that  their  god  was  one.    The  Book  of  Genesis 
opens  with  these  sublime  v;ords:     "In  the  beginning  God  •  . 
He  created  all  things,  and  continued  to  rule  them.  He 
manifested  his  power  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Most 
important  of  all,  he  directed  the  fortunes  of  those  who'  knew 
him. 

He  walked  with  Adam  in  the  Garden,  and  talked  directly 
with  others.     He  appeared  in  dreams,  and  often" sent  his 
messengers  to  warn  or  guide.    When  occasion  demanded  he  was 
ready  to  help  with  his  limitless  power. 


Ibid.,  pp.  139-41. 


The  most  remarkable  of  the  early  stories  is  that  of 
Noali  and  the  Plood*""^    V/lthout  doubt,  it  v;as  borrov/ed  from 
early  Babylonian  sources, -^^  but  the  fact  that  the  Hebrews 
adapted  it  to  their  own  needs  shows  their  great  interest  in 
its  significance. 

There  v/as  so  much  evil  in  the  world-'-^  that  God 
determined  to  destroy  mankind*-^'*    But  Koah  was  just*-*-^ 
Therefore  God  warned  lilm  of  the  virrath  to  come  and  instructed 
him  how  he  mi^^ht  build  an  ark  in  order  to  save  his  household, 
Y/hen  all  v/as  ready  the  universe  itself  responded  to  the  v;ill 
of  God. 

•  .the  selfsame  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
broken  up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  And 
the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.^ 

imbedded  in  this  ancient  story  are  fundamental 
conceptions  of  eschatalogical  belief,     God  is  supreme.  He 
will  destroy  the  evil  and  preserve  the  righteous.  The 
resources  of  the  universe  are  at  his  command.    Only  a  few 
will  be  saved. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  follow 
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George  A,  Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible, 
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the  evidences  of  divine  guardianship  through  the  lives  of  the 
patriarchs,  but  they  can  be  touched  on  here  only  in  the 
briefest  fashion,    Abraham  was  chosen  of  God,  led  into  a  new 
land  which  was  to  be  an  inheritance  for  his  seed,  and 
preserved  from  many  dangers • 

Lot  was  remarkably  preserved  from  death  in  the 
destruction  of  sodom.    This  stor^^,  although  localized  to  a 
small  area,  is  parallel  in  its  fundamental  conceptions  to 
that  of  the  flood,    Pi re  from  heaven  takes  the  place  of 
raging  v/aters* 

Isaac  was  saved  from  death  on  the  sacrificial  altar 
to  preserve  seed  for  his  aged  father,     Jacob,  although  not 
alv/ays  straightforward,  enjoyed  divine  assistance  throughout 
an  adventurous  life,  and  becane  the  father  of  many  sons, 
giving  hope  to  the  promise  that  the  Children  of  Israel  should 
become  a  mighty  nation.    The  stories  of  Joseph  were  particular 
favorites,     G-od  was  v/ith  him;  he  remained  faithful;  and  Sod 
made  him  to  prosper,    V/as  it  not  easily  to  be  inferred  that 
divine  favor  would  be  extended  to  other  faithful  individuals 
and  to  the  nation? 

The  most  significant  of  all  the  ancient  stories  are 
those  having  to  do  with  Moses  and  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
God  would  not  allow  his  people  to  suffer  beyond  endurance, 
Egypt,  the  enemy,  was  mercilessly  lashed  with  plagues  which 
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only  he  could  inflict.    He  sent  the  destroying  angel  of  death* 
The  Red  Sea  crossing  was  a  tremendous  demonstration  to  the 
Children  of  Israel,  one  which  they  were  never  allowed  to 
forget,  that  God  would  use  his  miraculous  power  to  save  them.-^"^ 

In  the  wilderness  he  preserved  his  people  by  sending 
manna  from  heaven,  water  from  the  rock,  and  quails  borne  on 
the  wind.    In  the  conquest  of  Canaan  he  led  them  successfully 
in  battle.    The  waters  of  the  Jordan  paused  to  allov/  an  easy 
crossing,  and  the  walls  of  Jerico  came  tmnbling  down  at  the 
sound  of  blaring  trumpets.^® 

The  judges  benefitted  by  the  leadership  of  Yahweh. 
Deborah  joined  her  strength  with  that  of  the  stars  in  fighting 
against  sisera.     Gideon  conquered  the  Midianites  because 
yahv/eh  told  him  v/hat  to  do  and  put  fear  in  the  enemy  camp. 
Samson  triumphed  over  the  Philistines  only  when  the  power 
of  his  god  was  in  him. 


17 

A  careful  study  of  the  documents  reveals  tliat  the 
story  was  developed  considerably  between  the  days  of  J  and  P. 
The  difference  between  a  strong  east  wind  blowing  back  the 
sea  and  a  wall  of  water  being  made  to  ride  on  either  side  of 
the  fleeing  Israelites  goes  to  show  how  much  more  the  people 
were  learning  to  trust  in  a  supernatural  display  of  Yahweh 's 
pov/er. 

The  impression  of  a  quick  conquest  as  given  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  when  compared  v/ith  the  earlier  narratives  in 
judges,  further  illustrates  the  principle  that  the  conception 
of  miraculous  divine  leadership  was  subject  to  development. 
See  Elmer  A*  Leslie,  old  Testament  Religion,  pp.  95-6. 
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The  stories  of  Elijah's  triumph  over  the  threat  of 
Baal  worship  and  the  v/icked  Jezebel  also  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  development  of  eschatology.    Who  can  read  the 
account  of  hov/  fire  came  down  from  heaven  to  consume  his 
water  soaked  sacrifice  on  Mt»  Carmel,  or  of  how  Yahweh 
withheld  the  rain  and  finally  broke  the  drought,  without 
sensing  the  dramatic  pov/er  of  Yahweh 's  complete  authority? 

One  more  delightful  story  which  deserves  mention  is 

the  adventure  of  David,  the  shepherd  lad,  with  the  Philistine 

19 

giant,  Goliath*        He  was  only  a  boy  with  a.  sling  in  his  hand, 
but  his  god  was  with  hira»    He  slew  the  gianto     The  same  divine 
favor  followed  him,  in  spite  of  a  great  sin,  all  through  his 
life. 

These  and  other  similar  stories,  told  over  and  over 
again  in  desert  tents  or  under  the  stars,  at  festival  seasons 
or  at  ordinary  family  gatherings,  must  have  exerted  a 
tremendous  influence  in  shaping  the  thinking  of  the  Hebrev/s, 
Young  and  old  alike  were  ready  to  believe  that  their  god 
T/ould  use  his  limitless  power  in  their  behalf  and  destroy 
their  enemies.    Such  faith  became  a  fundamental  psychological 
and  religious  element  in  the  life  of  the  Hebrew  people. 


Scholars  believe  that  this,  too,  was  subject  to 
enlargement. 
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Ancient  songs »     JUst  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  a 

nation  of  story  tellers,  so  they  were  a  nation  of  singers* 

They  loved  the  rhythinlc  beat  of  stressed  and  unstressed 

syllables.    Their  poetry,  characterized  by  balance  of  thought, 

rather  than  by  rime,  possessed  a  vigorous,  rugged  quality 

which  was  v/ell  suited  to  the  portrayal  of  heroic  action.  As 

in  other  primitive  cultures,  it  is  thought  that  minstrels 

preserved  the  memory  of  notable  events  in  poetic  form  even 

20 

before  the  prose  narratives  became  fixed. 

one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  early  Hebrew  poems 
is  the  Song  of  Deboraho^^    Scholars  generally  regard  it  as  an 
authentic  historical  record* 

Soon  after  the  Children  of  Israel  had  entered  the  land 
of  Canaan,  when  there  v;as  no  king  over  them  and  every  man  did 
what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,^^  there  arose  judges  who  led 
the  people  in  times  of  emergency.    These  were  not  lawgivers, 
but  military  leaders.     One  of  the  greatest  of  them  was 
Deborah.    Kot  only  was  she  known  as  a  prophetess  because  of 
the  oracles  which  she  spoke  while  sitting  under  her  sacred 
palm,^^  but  she  is  famous  for  having  gathered  together  the 


20  Robert  K.  Pfeif fer.  Introduction  to  the  old  Testament, 
pp.  271-2. 

^•^  Judges  5  22  Judges  17:6 

23 

W.  0.  E.  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
Hebrew  Religion,  p.  26. 
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forces  of  Israel  against  the  Canaanites,  Through  Barak  she 
sent  out  a  general  call  to  arms  to  which  most  of  the  tribes 
responded. 

It  seems  that  the  invaders  had  become  quite  well 
established  in  the  northern  hill  country  of  Ephraim  and  in 
the  south.    The  strategic  central  plain  and  the  fortress  of 
Jerusalem  were  still  firmly  dominated  by  the  enemy.  Realizing 
the  ominous  threat  to  his  power,  Sisera,  king  of  the  Canaanites, 
had  drawn  up  v/hat  seemed  like  an  invincible  army  of  heavily 
armed  men,  horses,  and  chariots.    There  they  were  maneuvering 
on  the  plains  of  Esdraelon  v/hile  the  lightly  armed  Israelites 
gathered  apprehensively  on  the  wooded  slopes  to  the  north. 

But  victory  was  on  the  side  of  Yahweh,     There  could 

have  been  no  other  outcome  of  the  battle.     He  who  had 

discomfited  the  Egyptians  was  no  less  able  and  ready  to  deal 

v/ith  the  Canaanites, 

Hear,  0  ye  kings;  give  ear,  0  ye  princes; 

I,  even  I,  will  sing  praise  unto  Jehovah; 

I  will  sing  praise  to  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 

Jehovah,  v/hen  thou  v/entest  forth  out  of  Seir, 

V/hen  thou  marchest  out  of  the  field  of  Edom, 

The  earth  trembled,  the  heavens  also  dropped. 

Yea,  the  clouds  dropped  water. 

The  mountains  quaked  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah, 

Even  yo».  Sinai  at  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 

Jehovah  come  down  for  me  against  the  mighty. 

From  heaven  fought  the  stars. 

Prom  their  courses  they  fought  against  Sisera, 
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The  river  Kishon  swept  them  away. 
That  ancient  river,  the  river  Kiahon. 
0  my  soul,  march  on  with  strength. 24 

These  verses  are  filled  vjith  dramatic  power,  especially 

when  illumined  "by  descriptive  insight. 

under  a  heavy  rainfall  the  alluvial  plain  becomes  a 
morass,  in  which  heavy  troops  find  it  impossible  to  move. 
The  hopes  of  Israel  in  the  God  of  battle  and  of  the  storm 
were  not  disappointed*    Yahweh  came  from  Sinai;  the 
mountains  shook,  the  earth  trembled,  the  clouds  poured 
down  v/ater;  the  stars  from  their  courses  fought  against 
Sisera.    A  cloud-burst  unundated  the  plain  and  made  it  a 
sea  of  mire.    The  chariots  sank  in  the  bog,  and  the  frantic 
efforts  of  horses  and  drivers  produced  a  panic  which  soon 
became  a  rout.    The  insignificant  stream  of  Kishon  became 
a  river  choked  v;ith  chariots,  horses,  and  dead  bodies  of 
the  Canaanites.    The  light-amed  Israelites,  as  we  may 

suppose,  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  disheartened  and  flying 
foe. 25 

The  song  goes  on  to  relate  how  Sisera  fled  into  the 

tent  of  Jael,  a  Kenite  woman.    V/hen  he  asked  for  refreshment 

she  killed  him  v/ith  a  hammer.     So  the  victory  was  complete, 

26 

and  the  land  had  rest  for  forty  years. 

The  poem  closes  v/ith  the  lines; 

So  let  all  thine  enemies  perish,  o  Jehovah; 
But  let  them  that  love  thee  be  as  the  sun 
when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might. 27 

In  this  ancient  poem  from  the  earliest  J  document 


24 

Judges  5; 3-5,  13b,  19-22. 

OR 

Henry  Preserved  Smith,  Old  Testament  History, 

pp.  92-3. 

Judges  5; 31b  27  judges  5;31a 
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there  are  conoeptlons  which  unmistakably  contributed  to  the 
background  of  eschatological  thought,    Yahweh  is  a  god  of  war 
and  of  the  storm.    The  forces  of  nature  are  at  his  command. 
He  uses  them  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  to  save  his  people.  So 
may  it  always  be. 

Tv/0  interesting  oracles  in  the  E  document '^^  come  from 
the  lips  of  Balaam,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,^^    in  the  days 
when  the  Israelites  were  growing  stronger  in  Canaan,  King 
Balal^  of  Moab  sent  for  Balaam,  a  soothsayer  of  Mesopotamia, 
to  curse  them,      Balaam  came,  but  Yahweh  forbade  him  to  speak 
anything  but  good  of  the  invaders.     The  unfortunate  man 
refused  bribes  but  was  willing,  to  seek  oracles  at  various 
places  where  Balak  chose  to  offer  sacrifices.    He  v/as  sternly 
warned  by  an  angel  of  Yahweh,  whom  his  ass  saw  before  he  did, 
to  speak  only  the  truth. 

In  his  first  oracle^O  Balaam  declares  that  he  cannot 
curse  Israel  whom  Yaiiweh  has  not  cursed,     Israel  is  destined 
to  be  a  mighty  people  which  shall  cover  the  hills  and  the 
valleys  and  be  as  impossible  to  number  as  particles  of  dust. 


Robert  H,  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 

p.  279, 

Numbers  22-3 
Numbers  23:7b-10 
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In  his  second  oracle'^-^  he  speaks  of  the  greatness  of 
Yahweh*    He  is  greater  than  any  man*    He  is  the  god  of  Israel* 
His  people  shout  for  him.    He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  with 
amazing  strength*    For  this  they  give  credit  to  him,  rather 
than  to  any  divination  or  enchantment*    Like  a  lion  pouncing 
on  Ms  prey  he  v.lll  eat  the  flesh  of  his  enemies  and  drink 
their  hlood* 

•  Two  more  oracles  of  Balaam,  from  a  section  of  the  J 

document  which  follows,  speak  in  much  the  sam.e  vein,  but 

betray  some  later  embellishments*^^ 

How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob, 
Thy  tabernacles,  0  Israeli 


Water  shall  flow  from  his  buckets. 

And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters. 

And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 

And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted* 

God  bringeth  him  forth  out  of  Egypt; 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  the  wild- ox: 

He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  adversaries. 

And  shall  break  their  bones  in  pieces. 

And  smite  them  through  with  his  arrows*^*^ 

The  dominant  idea  in  these  songs  is  the  greatness  of 

Yahweh.    He  is  bloodthirsty,  to  be  sure,  but  the  people  should 

have  no  less  confidence  in  him  for  that,  especially  when  he 

destroys  their  enemies*     In  him  lies  their  hope.    As  one 


^■^  Numbers  23 :18b- 24 
32 

Robert  H*  Ffeiffer,  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament , 
p.  "279*  * 
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German  writer  sa^'^s: 

Jahv/e,  der  Heifer  gesen  Israels  Pelnde  und  zugleich 
dessen  Segenquell  als  Konig  seines  Volkes:  das  ist  die 
Hoffnung  der  Bileamspr^lche,  die  in  der  Hauptsache  sicher 
alten  Ursprungs  sind.34 

The  Songs  of  Moses  invite  consideration,  Althougji 
they  betray  unmistakable  evidences  of  additions  during  the 
days  of  the  temple  and  even  of  the  exile,  they  are  inspired 
by  fundamental  conceptions • 

The  first  one'^^  opens  with  praise  for  Yahv/eh  in  all 
his  greatness* 

I  will  sing  of  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously: 

The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea* 

Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  song. 

He  is  become  my  salvation: 

This  is  my  God,  and  I  will  praise  him; 

My  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

Jehovah  is  a  man  of  war: 

Jehovah  is  his  name. 

Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into  the  sea; 
And  his  chosen  captains  are  sunk  in  the  Red  Sea, 
The  deeps  cover  them: 

They  went  dov/n  into  the  depths  like  a  stone. 

Thy  right  hand,  0  Jehovah  is  glorious  in  power. 

Thy  right  hand,  0  Jehovah  dasheth  in  pieces  the  enemy. 


V/ho  is  like  unto  thee,  o  Jehovah,  among  the  gods? 
Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness. 
Fearful  in  praises,  doing  v/onders?56 

Yahv/eh  is  an  incomparable  god  of  war  v;ho  triumphs 

gloriously  and  delivers  his  people. 


34  Xjorenz  D^Irr,  Ursprung  und  Ausbau  der  israelitisch- 
judischen  Heilandserwartung,  ■pt  43. 

35  Exodus  15:1-18  36  Exodus  15:1-6,  11 
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The  second  song,^  v/rltten  at  a  time  when  Israel  was 

becoming  self  satisfied,  reminds  the  people  that  Yahv/eh,  and 

Yahweh  alone,  had  rescued  them  from  the  v;llderness.     In  spite 

of  Israelis  neglect  this  same  god  will  continue  to  protect 

them  from  the  enemy. 

See  now  that  I,  even  I  am  he. 
And  there  is  no  god  v/ith  rae : 
I  kill,  and  I  make  alive; 
I  wound,  and  I  heal; 

And  there  is  none  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand.  ° 

The  song  closes  with  a  glowing  promise  of  vengeance, 

Yahweh  will  vfhet  his  glittering  sword  for  slaughter  and  make 

his  arrows  drunk  with  blood. 

Rejoice,  0  ye  nations,  his  people: 
For  he  will  avenge  his  servants. 

And  v/ill  render  vengeance  to  his  adversaries,  ^ 
And  will  make  expiation  for  his  land,  his  people*^^ 

The  Blessing  of  Moses^^  is  clearly  from  exilic  or  post- 
exilic  days,  for  it  speaks  of  Yahweh  pushing  about  the  nations^-^ 
and  promises  that  the  people  shall  yet  offer  sacrifices  of 

righteousness •^'^    The  place  of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  the  priests, 

43 

is  greatly  magnified.        The  importance  of  this  song  for  the 
present  study  lies  in  the  suprem.e  confidence  which  the  people 


Deuteronom.y  32  Deuteronomy  32:39 

Deuteronomy  52:43  Deuteronomy  33 

Deuteronomy  53:17  Deuteronomy  55:19 
Deuteronomy  55:8-11 
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came  to  feel  in  the  saving  power  of  Yahv;eh. 
Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel: 

Who  is  like  unto  thee,  a  people  saved  by  Jehovah, 

The  shield  of  thy  help. 

And  the  sv/ord  of  thy  excellencyj 

And  thine  enemies  shall  submit  themselves  unto  thee; 
And  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places  .4:3 

These  songs  illustrate  a  faith  v;hich  is  also  discernible 
in  widely  scattered  prose  passages.^4    rphe  ultimate  secret  of 
Israel's  hope  vv^as  not  to  be  found  in  any  series  of  events, 
but  in  the  very  nature  of  Yahweh,  as  the  people  conceived  him 
to  be.    He  is  described  in  many  ways.    Re  is  the  creator  of 
Israel,  the  rock  upon  which  all  is  built,  the  stone  of  his 
people,  their  sword  and  shield,  the  light  and  the  life  of 
Israel,  the  physician  vrfao  heals,  the  only  Savior,  the  strong 
one  from  whom  creation  comes,  the  king,  and  the  leader  of  his 
people  in  battle,     purtherm.ore,  he  is  holy,  a  god  of 
righteousness,  mercy,  and  truth.     He  is  the  one  god  for 
Israel  and,  in  time,  the  only  god  of  the  universe.    There  is 
none  else  beside  him.     Since  he  had  chosen  Israel  as  his 
people  the  inevitable  conclusion  arose  that  he  would  protect 
and  deliver  them  with  all  the  resources  of  his  mighty  power. 

Throughout  Hebrev/  history  there  remained  the  same 
confidence  v;hich  inspired  looses  to  exclaim  whenever  the  ark 


^•5  Deuteronomy  35:29 

For  many  such  references  see  Lorenz  Durr,  Ursprung 
und  Ausbau  der  israelitisch- jildischen  Heilandserv/artung,  pp.  52- 
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moved  forward  in  the  desert i 

Rise  up,  0  Jehovah,  and  let  thine  enemies  be 
scattered;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.^^ 

The  £ovenant  relation3hip«    The  usual  Hebrew  v;ord  for 
covenant  in  the  Old  Testament  is    J^"""!!!*  the  etymology  of  which 
is  obscure.    V/hen  a  solemn  contract  v;as  made  between  two  or 
more  parties  animals  v/ere  often  cut  in  pieces  and  those  taking 
the  pledge  required  to  pass  between  them.    Thus  originated  the 
phrase,  "To  cut  a  covenant."    Food  was  also  eaten,  since  the 
partaking  of  salt  together  was  a  pledge  of  lasting  friendship 
among  the  Semites. 

When  the  Lord  Jehovah  appeared  to  Abram^^  under  the 

evening  sl^  he  promised  that  his  seed  should  be  numberless, 

as  the  stars  in  the  heavens,  and  that  the  land  of  Canaan 

47 

should  be  given  to  him  for  an  inheritance.        Abram  asked  how 
he  might  know  that  these  things  would  come  to  pass.  Then, 
follov;ing  instructions,  he  took  a  heifer,  a  she-go^t,  and  a 
ram,  divided  them  in  pieces  and  laid  the  halves  over  against 
each  other. So  the  contract  was  sealed. 

When  Jacob  made  a  covenant  of  peace  v/ith  Laban,  his 


Numbers  10:35b 

After  Genesis  17:5  Abram  is  knovm  as  Abraham,  The 
two  names  seem  to  have  been  linguistic  variations.  See 
J.  Skinner,  "Abraham,"  James  Hastings,  editor.  Dictionary  of 
the  Bi ble .    Some  scholars  discern  tv/o  original  sources'. 
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father-in-law,  the  men  of  the  family  ate  food  beside  the 

stones  which  they  had  raised  for  a  witness^^  and  beside  the 

altar  of  sacrifice.^0    These  v/ere  communion  sacrifices  in 

which  the  human  participants  and  the  god  shared, 

Yahweh  had  been  the  god  of  the  Kenites^^  ^ut  he  appeared 

to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush  and  chose  to  deliver  Israel  from 

Egypt  and  to  become  their  god.     If  this  nev/  relationship  were 

to  become  permanent  it  must  be  sealed  with  a  covenant.  How 

this  v/as  done  is  found  in  Exodus  24.    Moses  carefully 

explained  to  the  people  what  the  requirements  of  Yahweh 

were.    They  ansv/ered  with  one  voice  and  said,  "All  the  words 

which  Jehovah  hath  spoken  will  v^e  do."^^    An  altar  was  made 

of  tv;elve  pillars,  and  sacrifices  offered.     The  blood  of  the 

slain  beasts  Moses  caught  in  a  basin.    Half  of  it  he  sprinkled 

over  the  altar  and  half  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  saying: 

Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wiiich  Jehovah  hath 
made  with  you  concerning  all  these  words ,^4 

As  a  final  seal  of  the  contract  the  people  ate 


^9  Genesis  31:46  50  Genesis  31:54 

^•^  V/,  0,  E,  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
Hebrew  Religi on,  pp,  162-3. 

52  George  A,  Barton,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  56-61, 

^2  Exodus  24:3b  ^4  Exodus  24:8 


and  drank.  °    This  ritual  was  based  on  the  belief  that  the 

blood  is  the  life,^^    By  its  application  the  participants  

Yahweh  and  Israel  were  joined  together  as  one.  They 

became  one  life  and  one  blood,  indispensable  to  each  other, 
since  the  same  vital  essence  dominated  them  both,*^'     By  the 
most  binding  contract  of  v/ljLch  the  Semitic  mind  could 
conceive,  Yahweh  and  Israel  pledged  themselves  to  each  other. 
The  specific  demands  which  Yahv/eh  made  of  the  people 

CO 

are  some\i4iat  obscured  by  various  interpretations.        The  J 
document  points  to  the  ritualistic  commandments  of  Exodus  34, 
E  to  the  agricultural  code  of  Exodus  20,  D  to  the  humanistic 
and  ritualistic  interpretations  of  Deuteronomy  12-26,  P  to 
the  cermonial  lav/,  and  the  great  prophets  to  a  religion  of 
justice  and  purity,    V/ithout  doubt,  the  people  were  to  live 
by  the  legal  and  moral  laws  which  Yahweh  laid  down  through 
Moses. 

The  obligations  of  Yahv/eh  are  not  stated  in  so  many 
words,  but  it  seems  evident  that  he  was  to  guide  the  people 
in  war  and  peace,  be  responsible  for  their  prosperity. 


Exodus  24:11  "^"^  Leviticus  17:11,  14 

V/.  0.  E.  oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
Hebrew  Religion,  pp.  139-40. 

George  A.  Barton,  The  Religion  of  Israel,  pp.  64-5, 


avenge  their  wrongs,  and  be  their  Lord  and  King*^^ 

The  establishment  of  this  new  covenant  relationship 
by  v/hich  the  Children  of  Israel  became  servants  of  Yahweh, 
committed  to  a  distinctive  ethical  religion  which  Moses 
made  clear  to  them,  and  by  which  Yahweh  was  pledged  to 
protect  them,  may  be  thought  of  as  a  crucial  point  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  religion.    Deliverance  from  Egypt 
had  been  sensational,  but  this  was  fundamental  and  enduring. 

In  iriev/  of  the  persistent  tendency  of  Israelites  to 
sin  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  yahv/eh  would  desert 
them.     Strangely  enough,  this  possibility  never  occurred  to 
them.     The  prophets  condemned  their  idolatry  and  backsliding 
in  the  most  vigorous  language,  but  in  not  a  single  Instance 
did  they  suggest  that  all  hope  was  gone,     Jeremiah,  for 
instance,  promised  "a  full  end"  to  the  nations  v;hich 
oppressed  Israel,  but  declared  that  only  correction  and 
punishment  would  come  upon  his  people. 

This  faith  was  evidently  based  upon  the  nature  of 
Yahweh  himself.     The  v/riter  of  Deuteronomy  had  foreseen  some 
of  the  troubles  into  which  Israel  should  fall,  but  assured 
his  readers: 


V;.  0.  E.  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
Hebrew  Religion,  p.  142. 

^0  Jeremiah  3:11 
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But  from  thence  ye  shall  seek  Jehovah  thy  God,  and 
thou  Shalt  find  him,  when  thou  sear  chest  after  him  v;ith 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul.    When  thou  art  in 
tribulation,  and  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  in 
the  latter  days  thou  shalt  return  to  Jehovali  thy  God,  and 
hearken  unto  his  voice:  for  Jehovah  thy  God  is  a  merciful 
God;  he  will  not  fail  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor 
forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers  vAiich  he  sv;are  unto 
them. 61 


In  much  the  saxae  vein  an  exilic  writer  concluded  the 


Holiness  Code  by  declaring: 


And  yet  for  all  that,  v;hen  they  are  in  the  land  of 
their  enemies,  I  will  not  reject  them,  neither  will  j 
abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to  break  my 
covenant  with  them;  for  I  am  Jehovah  their  God;  but  I 
will  for  their  sakes  remem.ber  the  covenant  of  their 
ancestors,  whom  I  brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  that  I  might  be  their  God: 
I  am  Jehovah 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  the  Hebrev;  people  counted 
much  on  the  mercy  and  lovingkindness  of  their  god.  They 
never  would  admit  that  he  might  desert  them.    They  might  be 
weak,  but  he  was  strong.    He  who  had  freed  them  from  bondage, 
led  them  safely  through  the  wilderness,  and  given  them  their 
ovm  land  in  which  to  dv/ell  was  alwa^/s  ready  to  forgive  and  to 
redeem.    As  long  as  they  had  faith  in  him  they  could  believe 
in  the  future.    Without  such  a  faith  there  would  have  been 
no  eschatology  and  no  apocalypse. 


DeuteronoiTiy  4:29-30 
^  Leviticus  26:44-5 
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2.    Growing  Eschatological  Conceptions 

Eschatology,  as  well  as  prophecy,  underwent  a  long  and 
gradual  process  of  development.    Vfnile  all  of  the  contributing 
factors  cannot  be  traced  with  as  much  clarity  as  scholars 
might  desire,  enough  is  knov/n  to  point  the  way  with 
considerable,  certainty. 

The  Day  of  Y ahweh «    The  conception  of  the  day  of 
Yahweh  vjent  back  to  pre-prophetic  times,  and  may  have  had 
something  in  cornnon  with  ideas  which  fostered  the  day  of 
Venus,  the  day  of  Mercury,  and  the  day  of  Ishtar,     In  the  mind 
of  the  Hebrews  it  was  a  day  of  battle,  evidently  growing  out 
of  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Yahweh,  their  god  of  war 
and  the  storm.^*^    It  was  he  who  ruled  the  lightning,  hail,  and 
flood.    He  fought  v/ith  earthquake  and  consuming  fire. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  originally  there  v/ere  many 
days  of  Yahv/eh,  each  one  characterized  by  some  physical 
manifestation,  until  finally  the  day  v/as  thought  of  as  giving 
a  conclusive  demonstration  of  his  power. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  day  of  Yahweh  is  found  in 

Amos. 


Hugo  Gressmann,  Per  Ursprung  der  israelitisch- 
judischen  Eschatologie ,  p.  l^Sl 

Ibid.,  p.  144. 


V/oe  unto  you  that  desire  the  day  of  Jehovahl 
Wherefore  would  ye  have  the  day  of  Jehovah?    It  is 
darkness,  and  not  light.    As  if  a  man  did  flee  from  a 
lion,  and  a  bear  met  him;  or  went  into  the  house  and 
leaned  his  hand  on  the  wall,  and  a  serpent  bit  him. 
Shall  not  the  day  of  Jehovah  be  darkness,  and  not  light? 
even  very  dark,  and  no  brightness  in  it?^^ 

From  only  a  casual  reading  of  these  words  it  is 
obvious  that  Amos  is  dealing  v/ith  and  condemning  a  conception 
which  v/as  already  accepted  in  the  popular  mind.    There  v/ere 
manjT'  who  were  "desiring"  the  day  of  Yahweh  because  they 
thought  it  would  mean  light  and  deliverance.    Amos  takes 
pains  to  disabuse  their  minds  of  any  vain  and  wishful 
thinking  and  to  declare  that  the  day  would  be  one  of 
darkness  and  catastrophe. 

There  are  those  who  insist  that  true  eschatology 
did  not  develop  until  the  exile  and  that  this  is  not  an 
expression  of  it.^^    The  distinction  which  most  scholars 
bring  out  is  that  Amos,  while  he  is  not  an  eschatologist , 
recognizes  the  extravagant  hopes  of  the  everyday  man  in  the 
market  place.    He  is  not  looking  for  a  supernatural  end  of 
the  age,  but  he  knows  that  other  people  are.^'''    This  is 


Amos  5:18-20 

Gustav  Holscher,  Die  Ur sprung  der  judischen  Eschatolo 
pp,  12-13.  ^ 

Lorenz  Durr,  Ur sprung  und  Ausbau  der  israelitisch- 
judischen  Heilandserwartung,  p.  13. 
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significant. 

Amos,  who  believes  so  firmly  in  the  moral  supremacy  of 
Yahweh,  insists  that  religion  means  righteousness.  Repent! 
Do  justlyl    Relieve  the  oppressedl    Seek  YahwehJ    Only  in 
this  way  may  the  people  live.    Other  nations  will  be  punished 
as  a  matter  of  course,  but  Israel  must  go  into  captivity. 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Beersheba,  centers  of  vain  ¥;orship,  shall 
come  to  naught. The  Syrians  will  carry  the  godless  people 
away.^"^    The  drunkards  and  the  gluttonous  shall  be  the  first 
of  the  captives.       Yahweh  will  look  upon  his  own  people  for 
evil  and  not  for  good.^^    They  shall  mourn  and  wail.^^ 

All  of  this  is  in  shocking  contrast  to  popular  hopes. 
Although  the  people  can  scarcely  understand,  Amos  gives  his 
reasons.    Their  transgressions  are  aianifold.    They  make  a 
mockery  of  justice,  oppressing  the  poor,  living  liaxurlous 
ease,  and  failing  to  v;orship  Yahweh  with  the  heart.    Since  he 
has  chosen  Israel  for  his  ov/n  people,  freed  them  from  bondage, 
and  blessed  them  beyond  all  others,  he  expects  the  most  from 
them.    When  they  fail  him  he  will  punish  them  the  more 
severely  for  their  iniquities .^-^ 


66 


Amos  5:5 
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Amos  5:27 
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Amos  6:7 
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Amos  9:4 
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Amos  5:16-17 
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Amos  3:2 
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Serious  as  physical  punishment  might  be,  estrangement 
from  Yahv/eh  will  seem  even  more  painful. 

Shall  not  the  land  tremble  for  this,  and  every  one 
mourn  that  dwelleth  therein?  yea,  it  shall  rise  up  v/holly 
like  the  River;  and  it  shall  be  troubled  and  sink  again, 
like  the  River  of  Eg^r'pt,    And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in 
that  day,  saith  the  Lord  Jairiovah,  that  I  will  cause  the 
sun  to  go  down  at  noon,  and  I  will  darken  the  earth  in 
the  clear  day.    And  I  will  turn  your  feasts  into  mourning, 
and  all  your  songs  into  lamentation;  and  I  will  bring 
sackcloth  upon  all  loins,  and  baldness  upon  every  head; 
and  I  will  make  it  as  the  mourning  for  an  only  son,  and 
the  end  thereof  as  a  bitter  day. 

Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  that  I 
will  send  a  famine  in  the  land,  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor 
a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the  v;ords  of  Jehovsh  • 
And  they  shall  wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north 
even  to  the  east;  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  and  shall  not  find  it.'^ 

Hosea  is  in  perfect  accord  with  Amos  regarding  the  day 
of  yahweh,  although  he  does  not  use  the  term.     Being  a  near 
contemporary  of  Amos  during  the  glittering  reign  of  Jeroboam 
II,  he  finds  exactly  the  same  social  and  Moral  conditions. 

Israel  is  filled  with  sin.    Yahweh  has  a  controversy 

v/ith  his  people  because  there  is  no  truth,  goodness,  or 

73 

knowledge  of  God  among  them.        They  swear,  lie,  kill,  steal, 

74 

and  coinmit  adultery.        The:/  worship  idols  of  gold  and  silver 

and  follow  after  Baal  to  their  o\m  def ilement ."^^  Slaughter 

76 

and  desolation  shall  fall  upon  them      and  in  their  agony  they 


'^^  Amos  8:9-12  '^^  Hosea  4:1 

Rosea  4:2  Rosea  5:3;  8:4;  9:1 

'^^  Hosea  13:16 
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shall  cry  out  to  the  mountains  to  crush  them. ' '  There  is  no 

escape  from  their  fate. 

The  Iniquity  of  Ephraim  is  bound  up,  ,  .  .  The  sorrows 
of  a  travailing  woman  shall  come  upon  liim:  he  is  an  unv/ise 
son,  •  •  «  Repentance  shall  be  hid  from  ray  eyes.'''^ 

Isaiah,  like  Anios  and  Hosea,  warns  Israel  as  a  v/hole 

against  the  day  of  Yahweh,  but  adds  a  nev/  element  in  declaring 

that  wrath  will  be  turned  against  Judah  and  Jersualera,"^^  He 

has  no  doubt  that  the  fateful  day  must  come,^^    It  will  bring 

doom  upon  the  proud  and  mighty.    It  will  mean  the  destruction 

of  all  idolatry  and  the  exaltation  of  Yahweh,    V/icked  men 

will  flee  into  caves  and  holes  for  very  terror  as  Yahweh 

arises  in  the  glory  of  his  majesty  to  shake  the  earth.  All 

manner  of  woes  shall  descend  upon  the  people,  but  the  fault  is 

their  own  because  they  have  rejected  knowledge.  Drunkenness 

and  iniquity  are  their  joy. 

Therefore  is  the  anger  of  Jehovah  kindled  against  his  • 
people,  and  he  hath  stretched  forth  his  hand  against 
them,  and  hath  smitten  them;  and  the  mountains  tremble, 
and  their  dead  bodies  are  as  refuse  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets 

Isaiah  maintains  a  firm  faith  in  Yahweh  but  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  prophet  of  doom.    His  frequent  direct  and  indirect 
references  to  the  day  of  Yahweh  show  that  the  conception  was 
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Hosea  10:8 
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Hosea  13:12-14 
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Isaiah  1:24-5;  3:1-12;  29:5-3 
Isaiah  2:12-21  SI  jsaiah  5:25a 
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growing  in  the  popular  mind.    He  seems  to  have  no  doctrine  of 

world  judgment.    When  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Tyre,  Moab,  and  Syria 

come  under  the  lash  of  his  condemnation  it  is  to  fulfill 

Yahv;eh's  design  in  breaking  Assyria  and  redeeming  Israel.  It 

has  been  pointed  out  that  the  idea  of  a  world  v/ide  judgment 

Independent  of  Israel  is  later.^^ 

Micah,  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah,  recognizes  the  same 

evils  and  the  same  impending  fate  of  Judah»    He  cries  out 

against  the  false  security  of  those  v^ho  say  that  no  harm  can 

befall  them  because  Yahweh  is  in  their  midst. 

Therefore  shall  Zion  for  your  sake  be  plowed  as  a 
field,  and  Jerusalem  shall  become  heaps,  and  the  mountain 
of  the  house  as  the  high  place  of  the  forest .QS 

The  message  of  Zephaniah  is  entirely  devoted  to  the 

dreadful  day  of  Yahweh.     Probably  his  work  v/as  done  somevjhere 

between  639  B.  C,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  Josiah's 

reign,  and  600  B.  C«^^    Although  critical  opinion  is  divided, 

Zephaniah  probably  spoke  during  the  early  part  of  this 

period  before  the  Deuteronomic  reform  of  621  B.  C.  If 

Zephaniah  1:15-18  refers  to  the  Sythians  the  prophecy  should 

be  dated  about  626  B.  C. 


^'^  R.  H.  Charles,  A  Critical  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Future  Life,  p.  93. 

^'5  Micah  3:12 

G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets, 
Vol.  II,  p.  37. 
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The  Sythians  were  a  barbarous  people  from  the  region 
of  the  Caspian  v/ho  poured  over  the  mountains  into  Mesopotamia 
and  pressed  on  toward  Palestine,'      They  left  Jerusalem 
untouched,  but  struck  fear  into  the  hearts  of  her  inhabitants o 
They  were  a  universal  scourge,  spreading  desolation  wherever 
they  passed.    Yahweh  declared  through  the  lips  of  Zephaniah 
that  all  the  earth  shall  be  devoured  with  the  fire  of  his 
jealousy For  the  first  time  a  prophet  introduces  the 
prospect  of  a  world  catastrophe  originating  on  foreign  soil.^''' 

Zephaniah  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  mediocre 
mind  who  reflects  the  thinlcing  of  his  predecessors, 
particularly  Amos.    He  draws  the  materials  for  his  oracles 
from  current  history,  however,  and  writes  with  a  rugged 
realism.^^    He  is  courageously  frank  in  his  condemnation  of 
Jerusalem.        She  has  not  listened  to  Yahweh.    Her  princes 
are  roaring  lions.    Her  judges  are  evening  wolves.  Her 
prophets  are  light  and  treacherous.    Her  priests  have 


J»  M.  P.  Smith,  Micah,  Zephaniah,  and  Nahum 
(lo  C.  C),  p.  162-3o  ~' 

Zephaniah  3:8  / 

8*7 

„  Hugo  Gressmann,  per  Ur sprung  der  israelitisch- 

judischen  Eschatologie,  p.~T?6. 

oo 

Theodore  H.  Robinson,  Prophe cy  and  the  Prophets, 
Zephaniah  1:7-13;  3:1-5 
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profaned  the  temple.    Only  Yahweh  remains  righteous,  and  he 
must  administer  correction.     Therefore  the  leaders  of  the 
nation  are  destined  to  become  the  sacrificial  victims  in  a 
great  feast  spread  for  the  guests  of  Yahweh,  probably  the 
Sythians. 

No  evil  man  can  escape,  for  YaJriweh  vd.ll  search  out 

every  hidden  cave  with  lanterns.    Destruction  and  death  are 

the  inevitable  results.    The  fatal  day  is  near  at  hand, 

since  the  invaders,  apparently,  have  already  sv/ept  through 

neighboring  territor^^.^^ 

The  great  day  of  Jehovah  is  near,  it  is  near  and 
hasteth  greatly,  even  the  voice  of  the  day  of  Jehovah; 
the  mighty  men  crieth  there  bitterly.    That  day  is  a 
day  of  v;rath,  a  day  of  trouble  and  distress,  a  day  of 
wasteness  and  desolation,  a  day  of  darkness  and  gloominess, 
a  day  of  clouds  and  thick  darkness,  a  day  of  the  trumpet 
and  alarm,  against  the  fortified  cities  and  against  the 
high  battlements.    And  I  will  bring  distress  upon  men, 
and  they  shall  walk  like  blind  men,  because  they  have 
sinned  against  Jehovah;  and  their  blood  shall  be  poured 
out  as  dust,  and  their  flesh  as  dung,    Neither  their 
silver  nor  their  gold  shall  be  able  to  deliver  them  in 
the  day  of  Jehovah's  wrath;  but  the  v^hole  land  shall  be 
devoured  by  the  fire  of  his  jealousy:  for  he  will  make 
an  end,  yea,  a  terrible  end,  of  all  them  that  dwell  in 
the  land. 91 

Like  a  true  prophet  Zephaniah  calls  for  repentance. 
Perhaps  Yahweh 's  fierce  anger  may  yet  be  turned  aside. ^^Even 
in  the  mind  of  this  gloomiest  of  writers  all  is  not  lost. 


Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  601. 

91  zephaniah  1:14-18  Zephaniah  2:1-3 
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Judgment  of  the  nations.    Another  conception,  closely 
associated  with  the  day  of  Yahweh,  which  had  much  to  do  v;ith 
the  development  of . eschatology,  is  that  of  a  judgment  of  the 
nations.    Nahum  is  the  first  prophet  to  teach  that  the  wrath 
of  Yahweh  should  fall,  not  upon  Israel,  hut  upon  an  oppressor. 
He  exults  in  one  great  theme- — the  impending  destruction  of 
Nineveh.    In  612  B.  C.  the  city  fell  to  the  Chaldaeans.  This 
prophet,  of  whom  nothing  is  Imown  except  that  he  came  from 
Elkosh,^*^  expresses  the  rejoicing  of  a  nation  and  of  a  world 
which  had  been  driven  to  wealcness  and  poverty  by  the  greed  of 
Assyria.     In  those  days  she  had  become  a  tottering  giant, 
ready  to  fall  before  any  aggressive  power. 

Nabopolassar,  founder  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire, 
mustered  the  army  of  Alikad  and  began  his  triumphant  march 
from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.     He s wept  all  opposition 
before  him.    When  at  last  he  came  to  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian 
capital,  his  soldiers  took  great  quantities  of  plunder  and 
turned  the  city  into  "a  mound  and  a  ruin,"    His  campaign 
was  one  triumphant  march  through  Assyria .^^ 


Nahum  1:1.    According  to  G.  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of 
the  Tv/elve  Prophets,  Vol.  II,  pp.  78-9,  three  separate 
traditions  locate  this  tovm  near  Nineveh,  in  Galilee,  and 
in  southern  Judah. 

See  George  A.  Barton,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible, 
pp.  492-4  for  a  description  translated  from  "BaUyTonlan  tablets. 
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The  book  of  Nahum  comprises  only  three  short  chapters. 
A  part  of  the  first  is  a  fragmentary  acrostic  poem  which 
recalls  all  of  the  remarkable  physical  powers  v/hich  other 
eschatologlcal  writers  had  credited  to  yahweh.    He  appears  in 
the  #iirlY;ind  and  in  the  storm.    He  gives  or  vd.thholds  water 
from  the  rivers  and  the  seas.     The  mountains,  and  even  the 
earth,  tremble  before  him.    He  moves  with  avenging  wrath 
which  is  slow  in  the  beginning  but  like  consuming  fire  vAien 
once  it  is  aroused* 

The  second  chapter  pictures  the  soldiers  in  battle  as 
they  storm  and  conquer  the  unhappy  city.    One  hears  the  clash 
of  sword  and  shield  'and  the  rumbling  of  merderous  war  chariots 
through  the  streets.    The  smell  of  v/arm  red  blood  is  in  the  air, 
and  then  choking  smoke,  as  everything  that  v;ill  burn  is  set 
to  the  torch.    Moaning  and  terror  are  ever^nfi^here  as  the 
defenses  are  broken,  the  v;alls  throv/n  down,  and  the  proud 
rulers  led  away  into  captivity.    Rich  plunder  of  every  kind  is 
talcen  until  the  den  where  the  lioness  had  nurtured  her  v;helps 
lies  empty. 

The  third  chapter  continues  with  a  vivid  description 
of  the  utter  misery  v/hich  Nineveh  so  justly  deserves  because 
of  her  sin. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  cityl     it  is  all  full  of  lies  and 
rapine;  the  prey  departeth  not.    The  noise  of  the  whip, 
and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and  prancing 
horses,  and  bounding  chariots,  the  horsemen  mounting,  and 
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the  flashing  sword,  and  the  glittering  spear,  and  a 
multitude  of  slain,  and  a  great  heap  of  corpses,  and 
there  is  no  end  of  the  bodies;  they  stumble  upon  their 
bodies;  because  of  the  multitude  of  the  whoredoms  of  the 
well-favored  harlot.  •  •  •  Behold  I  am  against  thee,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  •  •  and  I  will  show  the  nations  thy 
nakedness,  and  the  kingdoms  thy  shame.  •  .  •  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee  shall  flee 
from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  laid  waste:  who  will  bemoan 
her?  whence  shall  I  seek  comforters  for  thee?S5 

The  book  of  Nahum  has  been  regarded  as  containing 
little  of  religious  interest.     It  makes  no  mention  of  v\^orship 
or  of  the  moral  principles  with  which  the  great  prophets  Y/ere 
concerned.     The  significance  of  the  book  lies,  however,  in 
the  unshakable  faith  that  the  v/rath  of  Yahv/eh  will  strike 
down  evil  in  the  v/orld.    There  is  a  reversal  of  the  doctrine 
of  Amos  that  Israel  should  be  punished  more  severely  than  any 
other  nation.    Yahv/eh  is  extending  his  power  and  beginning  to 
turn  his  wrath  away  from  his  own  people.    This  change  is  most 
important  in  the  development  of  eschatology. 

Obadiah  adds  some  nevj  elements  to  the  rapidly 
developing  eschatological  stream.    The  little  book  Is  a  hymn 
of  hate  against  the  Edoa^ites  who  rejoiced  over  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  586  B.  G«  and  refused  to  comfort  refugees  v«rho 
came  seeking  their  help.^^    The  Edomites  traced  their  ancestry 
back  to  Esau,  the  tv/in  brother  of  Jacob,  The  old  story  tells 


Nahum  3:1-7 

96  Robert  H.  Pfeif fer.  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  584. 
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of  how  the  two  brothers  v/ere  rivals  from  their  conception,  of 

how  Jacob  bought  Esau's  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  and 

97 

of  hov;  he  finally  won  Isaac's  blessing  through  a  deception. 
Although  the  brothers  became  reconciled  to  one  another  in 
later  life,,  the  two  nations  which  sprang  from  them  were  never 
friendly. 

The  stronghold  of  the  Edomites  v/as  the  well  protected 

limestone  city  of  Petra  which  lay  fifty  miles  south  of  the 

Dead  Sea.     Some  time  within  a  hundred  years  after  the  fall  of 

Jerusalem  the  Arabs  conquered  the  rocky  fortress  and  gave 

Obadiah  an  incentive  to  write.    He  evidently  commanded  some 

attention,  since  Jeremiah  49:14-16  and  Joel  2:32,  both  of 

which  are  thought  to  have  been  written  later,  reveal 

98 

parallels  to  him. 

Obadiah  introduces  three  new  elements  to  eschatology- — 

bitter  hatred  of  an  enemy, the  idea  that  Israel  should  finally 

be  exalted^'^O  and  the  promise  that  Yahv;eh's  kingdom  should  be 

established .101    These  seed  thoughts  soon  germinate,  take  root, 

and  grov/  rapidly,    obadiah  associates  these  v/ith  a  day  of 

102 

Yahv;eh  v/hich  is  near  upon  all  the  nations. 


Genesis  25ff 

98 

S.  R»  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,  pp.  5T^-'SD"." 

99  Obadiah  vs.  10  Obadiah  vs.  17 

101  Obadiah  vs*  21  1^2  obadiah  vs.  15 
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The  remnant ♦    The  Idea  of  a  reranant  is  as  old  as  the 

story  of  Joseph,    V/hen  he  made  himself  known  to  his  brothers, 

giving  them  food,  he  declared: 

God  sent  me  before  you  to  preserve  you  a  remnant  in 
the  earth,  and  to  save  you  alive  by  a  great  deliverance,^^ 

The  first  of  the  prophets  to  make  use  of  the  remnant 

idea  is  Amos. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah:  As  the  shepherd  rescueth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion  tv/o  legs,  or  a  piece  of  an  ear,  so 
shall  the  children  be  rescued  that  sit  in  Samaria  in  the 
corner  of  a  couch,  and  on  the  silken  cushions  of  a  bed*^^*^ 

Here  is  a  sombre  picture,  for,  according  to  the  figure, 

life  could  scarcely  remain  in  such  mutilated  fragments.  This 

provides  a  striking  beginning  of  a  prophetic  doctrine  which 

is  destined  to  develop  as  the  years  go  by.-^*^^    Amos  is  not 

without  hope  for  Israel,  but  he  makes  the  salvation  of  the 

people  conditional  upon  their  moral  conduct.     In  one  of  his 

most  beautiful  passages  he  says: 

Seek  the  good,  and  not  evil,  that  ye  may  live;  so 
Jehovali,  the  God  of  Hosts,  will  be  ^rith  you,  as  ye  say. 
Hate  the  evil  and  love  the  good,  and  establish  justice 
in  the  gate:  it  may  be  that  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts, 
will  be  gracious  unto  the  remnant  of  Joseph, 106 


•^^^  Genesis  45:7 
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Hosea  follows  the  same  reasoning,  first  presenting  an 

absolutely  hopeless  picture  and  then  holding  out  the 

possibility  of  divine  blessing.     He  raourns  the  fact  that 

Ephraim  has  taken  wings  and  flown  away  like  a  bird,  leaving 

no  increase.    His  children  will  be  without  a  father,  unable 

to  grov/  to  maturity.    The  land  is  dried  up.    There  is  no  root 

and  no  prospect  of  fruit.    Even  the  breasts  are  dry  and  the 

wombs  miscarry,    Yahweh  v/ill  cast  the  people  out  as  wanderers 

among  the  nations In  the  next  breath,  almost,  he  pleads 

for  a  nev;  way  of  life  which  is  filled  with  promise « 

Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  reap  according  to 

kindness;  break  up  your  fallov/  ground;  for  it  is  time  to 

seek  Jahovah,  till  he  come  and  rain  righteousness  uiDon 
you.108 

Hosea  interprets  the  destiny  of  Israel  in  the  light  of 
his  own  unfortunate  far.iily  experience,    Gomer  had  sinned  and 
deserted  him,"  but  he  brought  her  back,    in  the  same  v/ay, 
Yahweh  would  redeem  and  woo  his  people  until  finally  they 
should  become  faithful  to  him.    He  could  not  give  them  up.-^^'' 

Isaiah,  likewise,  mingles  hope  with  doom..  He  sees  the 
necessity  of  this  in  the  conclusion  of  the  vision  when  Yahsr/eh 
calls  him  to  be  his  prophet.  When  cities  are  laid  v/aste,  the 
soil  left  for  a  desolation,  and  the  population  scattered,  the 
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final  tenth  of  the  people  will  be  further  purged,  as  by  fire, 
but  a  "holy  seed"  shall  remain  •■^■^'^    Through  the  remnant  Judah 
will  be  saved  from  the  complete  death  by  burning  v;hich  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  experienced.^-^-'- 

The  prophet  has  two  sons.    One  he  calls  ^hU)  , 

v;hich  means  "a  remnant  shall  remain."    This  lad  he  takes  with 
him  to  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  when  he  goes  to  meet 
Ahaz.    There  he  tells  the  king  that  he  need  not  fear  any 
threat  of  war  from  the  Syrians  and  Epliraim,    They  are  almost 
burned  out.    The  security  of  Judah,  he  declares,  lies  in 
faith. 

This  same  confidence  leads  him  to  believe,  when 
Sennacherib  and  his  army  appear  before  Jerusalem,  that  the 
city  will  remain  untouched. 

Isaiah  is  realistic ' enough  to  know  that  destruction  is 
determined  for  many,  but  is  confident  that  a  remnant  of  Jacob 
will  return.     In  that  day  those  who  escape  will  lean  not  on 
the  oppressor  nation  but  on  Yahweh."^-'-^    Judati  shall  live  and 
not  die. 

In  a  beautifully  v/orded  passage  Isaiah  compares  the 
remnant  of  Judah  to  a  handful  of  choice  berries  left  on 


^•^^  Isaiah  6:13  ^^"^  Isaiah  1:9 
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the  topmost  branches  of  a  fruitful  olive  tree*-^-*-^    Perhaps  he 
means  to  say  that  the  remnant  of  the  people,  though  fev;  in 
number,  is  made  up  of  the  best.    Is  Isaiah  placing  confidence 
In  a  group  of  his  ovm  disciples  from  which  the  prophetic 
party  v;as  afterwards  to  rlse?-^-^ 

Jeremiah  continues  the  figure  of  the  scattered  sheep 
v;hlch  Amos  had  used.-^-^      He  condemns  the  unfaithful  shepherds 
who  destroy  and  scatter  the  flock,  and  promises  that  dire 
punishment  shall  fall  upon  them  rather  than  upon  the  sheep. 
yahv;eh  will  set  up  new  shepherds  who  will  be  faithful  In 
performing  their  duties.    There  Is  tender  comfort  in  his 
words • 

And  I  will  gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock  out  of  all 
the  countries  v/hither  I  have  driven  them,  and  v/lll  bring 
them  again  to  their  folds:  and  they  shall  be  fruitful  and 
multiply.    And  I  v;ill  set  up  shepherds  over  them.,  who 
shall  feed  them;  and  they  shall  fear  no  more,  nor  be 
dismayed,  neither  shall  any  be  lacking,  saith  Jehovah, US 

At  first  Yahweh  promises  little  hope  for  Israel, but 

later  invites  the  people  to  rejoice  and  sing  because  of  their 

renev/ed  strength.-^-^^    Jeremiah  is  extremely  unhappy  about  those 
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of  Judah  v/ho  go  into  Egypt and  predicts  that  only  a  fev/  of 

them  shall  ever  return  to  their  homeland,-^^^ 

As  the  minds  of  the  prophets  turn  to  apocalyptic  hopes 

they  dream  more  and  more  of  the  righteousness  of  the  remnant 

and  of  the  benefits  which  shall  come  to  the  favored  ones. 

The  remnant  of  Israel  shall  not  do  iniquity,  nor 
speak  lies;  neither  shall  a  deceitful  tongue  be  found  in 
their  mouth;  for  they  shall  feed  and  lie  down,  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid.121 

But  in  m.ount  Zion  there  shall  be  those  that  escape, 
and  it  shall  be  holy;  and  the  house  of  Jacob  shall 
possess  their  pos sessions .122 

The  Lies  si  an  ic  Hope.    The  v;ord  "messianic"  may  refer 
to  a  personal  messiah  or  to  a  messianic  age.    Ordinarily  it 
has  the  broader  meaning,  which  includes  the  new  age,  the 
redemption  of  Israel,  judgment,  and  a  personal  messiah.  It 
is,  therefore,  according  to  lOiudson,  "about  synonymous  with 
the  eschatology  of  the  nation.  "-^^^ 

The  messianic  hope  v/as  once  regarded  as  coming  from 
the  days  of  the  exile  and  after,  but  recent  scholarship  has 
traced  its  beginning  before  the  time  of  the  literary 
prophets.    A  similar  idea  may  be  found  in  two  papyri  from 
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EgSTPti*  one  of  which  glorifies  Amenhotep,  founder  of  the 

Twelfth  Dynasty.    The  other  represents  the  sun-god  Re  as  the 

ideal  king.    There  is  no  convincing  reason  for  believing  that 

the  conception  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews.     Such  a  hope  was 

corj-ffiionly  expressed  among  early  peoples.     It  is  "primitive"  and 

•  .has  its  manifest  psychological  roots.  It  grows  out  of 
the  native  discontent  of  the  human  mind  with  existing 
conditions,  and  out  of  the  natural  tendency  of  men  to 
Idealize  what  is  distant  in  time.  It  v/as  in  this  way 
that  the  widespread  belief  in  a  golden  age  of  the  past 
arose,  and  the  corresponding  view  of  the  future  v/ould 
naturally  originate  in  the  same  manner. -^^^ 

The  Hebrews  may  have  been  encouraged  in  their  messianic 
hopes  by  some  knowledge  of  similar  conceptions  in  other  lands, 
but  the  parallels  are  too  slight  to  Indicate  any  real 
connection.    Their  own  aspirations  came  from  v/ithin  themselves 

The  messianic  age  was  thought  of  as  one  of  happiness 
and  blessedness  in  which  God  ruled.    The  fact  that  many 
passages  lA^ich  deal  with  the  theme  make  no  mention  of  the 
person  of  the  messiah  shows  that  he  was  incidental  to  the 
general  conception.    Yet,  as  time  went  on,  he  became  more 
and  more  important* 
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The  v;ord  "messiah"  means  "the  anointed  one,"    In  the 
Old  Testainent  this  term  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  that 
it  might  apply  to  priest s,^^^  to  the  kings  of  Israel, and 
even  to  Cyrus.-'-'^''' 

Many  references  to  the  messiah  are  associated  with 
David,  the  great  king.     The  promise  is  given  to  David  through 
Nathan  that 

Jehovah  will  make  thee  a  house. -^^^ 

And  thy  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  made  sure 
forever  before  thee:  thy  throne  shall  be  established 
f orever.12^ 

Such  words  as  these,  although  not  eschatological  in 
themselves,  could  hardly  be  forgotten  during  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  nation. 

David  had  been  the  greatest  of  the  kings.    A  clever 
warrior  and  an  able  administrator,  he  had  extended  the  borders 
of  Israel  to  include  practically  the  whole  of  Palestine. 
Trade  v/as  good.    The  political  prestige  of  the  thriving 
nation  v/as  high.    It  was  the  beginning  of  a  short-lived 
golden  age,  extending  througjh  the  resplendent  reign  of 
Solomon  until  the  unhappy  division  of • the  kingdom  under 
Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam.    Later  generations  remembered  him  as 
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a  loyal  ser-vant  of  Yahv/eh  and  accorded  him  a  place  second 

only  to  Moses.    As  one  writer  puts  it. 

The  croViTning  tribute  to  him,  •  •  was  paid  by  the 
dreamers  who  contemplated  the  coming  of  an  ideal  age  in 
which  Yahweh  and  Yahweh^s  udll  should  be  supreme,  when 
all  that  v/as  evil  should  vanish,  and  men  should  live  a 
life  of  perfect  happiness  and  peace.    Many  of  them  could 
find  no  better  expression  of  this  ideal  than  to  say  that 
another  David  should  arise,  and  that  the  perfect  king  who 
should  brin^  all  good  to  Israel  should  bear  his  name  and 
character, 1^0 

Kosea  contains  one  brief  messianic  reference. 

Afterward  shall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek 
Jehovah  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and  shall  come 
with  fear  unto  Jehovah  and  to  Ms  goodness  in  the  latter 
days, 131 

There  are  several  passages  in  Isaiah  bearing  on  the 
messiah,  some  of  which  have  been  misinterpreted.     In  the 
course  of  Isaiah's  conversation  with  Ahaz  v/hen  he  is 
advising  him  not  to  fear  Rezin  and  Pekahl32  i^e  remarks  that 
the  Lord  will  give  a  sign,    A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear 
a  son  Y/ho  shall  be  called  Immanuel,    These  words  have  no 
messianic  significance.    The  prophet  goes  on  to  assure  the 

king  that  before  this  child  is  out  of  his  babyhood  beyond 

the  stage  of  eating  butter  and  honey,  and  able  to  choose 

between  good  and  evil  the  tlireat  of  the  two  kings  shall 

be  past. 


rp^  Robinson,  A  History  of  Israel,  p,  201. 
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The  Hebrew  word         T\^^y  »  which  is  usually  translated 
"virgin,"  may  mean  a  girl  of  marriageable  age  or  a  young 
woman  recently  raarried.     In  view  of  this  fact,  on  which  the 
lexicons  agree,  the  birth  of  the  child  has  no  implications  of 
a  miraculous  nature.    The  virgin  might  be  any  young  mother 
with  her  baby. 

Isaiah  11:1-5  is  decidedly  messianic  in  a  general 

sense,  but  cannot  be  said  to  present  a  picture  of  Jesus. 

And  there  shall  come  forth  a  shoot  out  of  the  stock 
of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit. -'■'^'^ 

Here  is  definite  reference  to  a  king  of  the  Davidic 

line.    The  spirit  of  Yahweh  shall  give  him  wisdom,  strength, 

and  understanding  so  that  he  will  delight  in  the  fear  of  his 

god  and  know  how  to  judge  with  equity.    The  poor  and  the  meek 

will  find  in  him  a  worthy  champion.    Such  a  man  was  Solomon 

in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.     But  this  is  not  all. 

He  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth; 
and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  slay  the  vdcked.^'^^ 

Evidently  his  government  is  to  be,  based  upon  a 
merciless  display  of  force.    At  the  same  time,  it  v/ill  be 
guided  by  principles  of  righteousness. 

In  Jeremiah  the  main  emphasis  is  upon  a  king  of  the 
Davidic  line,    Yahweh  promises  to  raise  unto  David  "a  righteous 
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Branch,"  who  will  rule  wisely  in  justice  and  righteousness, ^^^^ 

The  king  and  his  princes  shall  ride  on  horses  and  in  chariots, 

as  mighty  potentates,  so  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  established 

forever.l^^    Jerusalem,  in  that  day,  will  be  a  center  of 

worship  and  righteousness.    Vifhen  "David"  is  king  there  will 

be  no  more  foreign  oppression.!'^ 

The  closing  paragraph  of  Amos  constructs  a  picture  of 

the  messianic  kingdom.    The  passage  assumes  apocalyptic 

significance  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 

1  '^Pi 

regarded  as  exilic. 

In  that  day  will  I  raise  up  the  tabernacle  of  David 
that  is  fallen,  and  close  up  the  breaches  thereof;  and  I 
will  raise  ud  its  ruins,  and  I  v;ill  build  it  as  in  the 
days  of  old. 1 39 

The  messianic  hope  v/as  far  from  being  entirely  selfish. 

There  should  be  peace  among  men  and  even  a  new  covenant  with 

the  animals,  birds,  and  serpents.    All  should  dwell  together 

in  safety. l^*-*    The  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the  cow  and  the  bear,  the 

leopard  and  the  kid,  the  grov/ing  child  and  the  asp,  and  the 

infant  and  the  adder  shall  all  mingle  in  harmonious 

contentment. 
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They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knov;ledge 
of  Jehovah,  as  the  v/aters  cover  the  sea.l^l 

In  those  days  people  of  all  the  nations  shall  seek 
eagerly  for  the  blessings  of  righteousness  which  are  to  he 
found  in  Jerusalem.    They  will  come  of  their  own  accord. 
They  v/ill  beat  their  sv/ords  and  spears  into  instruments  of 
peace,  and  put  av/ay  the  arts  of  war.-'-^^    The  very  soil  of  the 
land  will  be  transformed,  bearing  rich  and  abundant  harvests, 
so  that  the  people  may  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  their  labors .-^'^'^ 

In  the  minds  of  the  prophets  this  new  kind  of  a  world 
was  to  be  a  very  real  one.    Not  spiritual,  beyond  the  realm 
of  time  and  sense,  but  concrete  and  earthly.    They  looked 
for  the  nature  of  Yahweh  to  be  fused  into  the  world  as  they 
Imew  it.    Therefore  the  redemption- of  Israel  and  of  the  world 
involved  some  remarkable  changes. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  were  two  streams  of 
thought,    Deutero-Isaiah  and  those  prophets  v;ho  followed  him 
developed  the  idea  of  a  universal  gospel  which  should  be  for 
the  blessing  of  all  the  nations.    The  apocalyptic  writers 
thought  of  the  new  age  more  and  more  in  terms  of  judgment  of 
the  nations  and  of  benefits  for  Israel,    Ezekiel  marked. the 
parting  of  the  ways.     In  many  places,  hov/ever,  the  paths 
recross  each  other,  and  may  sometimes  be  confused. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


POST -EXILIC  APOCALYPSE 
1.    Ezekiel,  the  Father  of  Apocalyptic 

As  a  young  raan"^  Ezekiel  is  thought  to  have  been  carried 

away  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  first  captivity  under 
p 

Jeholachin,    which  occurred  in  597  B»  C«    While  in  exile  he 
lived  in  Tel-Abib,  where  the  largest  community  of  Jews  in 
Babylon  was  located. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Ezekiel  was,  then, 
a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.     Jeremiah  had  begun  his  work 
about  626  B.  C.  and  continued  on  in  Jerusalem  until  he  went 
to  Egypt  in  586  B«  C,  or  shortly  after.     In  Jeremiah  is 
seen  the  culmination  of  pre-exilic  prophecy. 

Ezekiel  v/as  the  great  prophet  of  the  exile.    Not  only 
were  the  conditions  under  which  he  labored  greatly  different 
from  those  which  his  predecessors  found,  but  his  message 
assumed  nev;  and  distinctive  characteristics.    With  him  there 
developed  a  fundamental  transformation  of  prophecy.^ 
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There  has  been  considerahle  critical  study  concerning 
the  manner  and  place  In  which  the  book  of  Ezekiel  was  written.^ 
If  taken  to  Babylon  in  597  B.  C.  did  Ezekiel  return  to 
Jerusalem  to  record  an  eye-witness  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  the  final  destruction  of  the  city?    Was  he  not 
taken  to  Babylon  at  all  until  one  of  the  later  transportations? 
Did  he,  then,  preach  or  write  in  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  in 
Babylon?     Is  the  book  a  unity,  as  early  scholars  hold,  or  was 
it  subject  to  Babylonian  reaction  and  additions  over  a  period 
of  some  tv;o  hundred  years? 

These  are  complicated  and  difficult  problems  which 
scholares  have  not  yet  solved.    The  general  trend  of  opinion, 
hov;ever,  seems  to  lean  toward  the  conclusions  that  Ezekiel 
was  taken  to  Babylon  in  the  first  deportation  and  remained 
there;  that  he  kept  in  sufficiently  close  touch  with  events 
in  Jerusalem  by  letter  or  by  consultation  with  travellers  to 
understand  what  was  happening;  and  that,  while  the  major  part 
of  the  book  was  written  by  Ezekiel 's  om  hand,  it  was  subject 
to  considerable  reaction,  particularly  in  the  legal  sections. 

Ezekiel  possessed  an  extremely  complex  and  fascinating 
personality.    Dulim  notes  that  he  was,  first  of  all,  an 
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ecstatic,  and  Qoea  so  far  as  to  question  v;hether  or  not  he 
can  properly  be  called  a  true  prophet,^    He  was  subject  to 
strange  and  awesome  visions  of  the  heavenly  court,  one  of 
v;hich  completely  overwhelmed  Mm  for  seven  days."^    He  was 
carried  in  spirit  by  the  hair  of  his  head  to  Jerusalem  where 
he  v/as  able  to  witness  the  abominations  in  the  temple.^  He 
v/as  stricken  with  dumbness^  until  Yahweh  opened  his  mouth. -^'^ 
He  lay  paralyzed  on  his  left  side  for  190  days^l  in  mourning 
for  the  fall  of  Samaria,  and  on  his  right  side  for  90  days  in 
mourning  for  JUdah.^^    With  the  power  of  a  clairvoyant  he 
anticipated  the  death  of  his  wife-^"^  and  was  confronted  with 
the  certainty  that  Jerusalem  would  fall# 

These  reactions  have  been  explained  by  some  by  saying 
that  Ezekiel  was  subject  to  nervous  and  physical  disorders 
but,  as  ICnudson  points  out,  no  prophet  v/ho  was  ill  could 
have  been  responsible  for  the  significant  contributions  which 


Bemhard  Duhm,  Israels  Prophet  en,  p.  232. 
Ezekiel  3:15  ^  Ezekiel  8 

^  Ezekiel  3:26  10  Ezekiel  24:27;  33:22 

11  The  Hebrew  text  reads  390  days,  but  Adolphe  Lods 
points  out  in  his  The  Prophet  and  the  Rise  of  Judai sm, 
pp.  215-6,  that  the  latter  number,  which  is  given  in  the 
Septuagint,  is  preferred. 

12  Ezekiel  4:4-8  13  Ezekiel  24:15-18 


are  credited  to  Ezekiel,-'-^    It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the 

man  was  extremely  sensitive. 

It  is  possible  that  many  of  the  peculiarities  of 

Ezekiel  were  due  to  a  deliberate  choice  of  method,  just  as  he 

employed  so  many  literary  devices.    He  made  effective  use  of 

parables,  as  in  liis  illustration  of  the  vine-tree  and  the 

branches;-^^  of  allegories,  as  in  the  description  of  the 

lioness  and  her  v/helps^^  or  of  the  Jerusalem  caldron;-^'^  of 

riddles,  as  in  the  picture  of  the  great  eagles  and  the 

cedars;-'-^  of  lyrics,  as  in  his  lament  over  the  mountains  of 

Israelis  and  in  his  "Song  of  the  Sword; "^^  and  of  s3rmbolic 

actions,  as  when  he  cut  his  hair^^  and  laid  mock  siege  to 

Jerusalem*^^    He  might  just  as  well  have  designed  his  visions 

to  convey  an  unmistakable  message,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 

he  did  not,  at  least  to  some  extent.    At  the  same  time,  it 

could  hardly  be  said  that  Ezekiel  was  as  deliberate  as 

23 

Zechariah  is  thought  to  have  been. 


Albert  C.  lOiudson,  The  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy, 

p,  219. 

1^  Ezekiel  15  Ezekiel  19 

Ezekiel  24:1-4  1^  Ezekiel  17 

Ezekiel  6  Ezekiel  21 

Ezekiel  5:1-4  ^2  Ezekiel  4:1-3 
Cf.  ante,  p.  99. 
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Ezeklel  has  been  called  "The  Father  of  Apocalyptic*" 

In  supporting  this  estimate  Duhri  insists  that,  while  the 

exilic  prophet  was  not  a  complete  apocalyptist ,  he  v;as  the 

first  to  employ  the  developing  characteristics  of  apocalyptic 

24 

in  an  effective  manner. 

In  amplifying  the  same  thought  Durr  goes  into  some 
detail  to  shov;  how  this  is  true,^^    Pie  says  that  Ezekiel 
offered  a  catechism  of  messianic  expectations  v;hich  later 
developed  into  apocalyptic  doctrines.    In  this,  and  other 
ways,  he  was  the  originator  of  prophetic  theology.    His  style 
was  meditative — quite  different  from  that  of  the  former 
prophets.     In  his  liking  for  detail  and  in  his  response  to 
deeply  emotional  experiences  he  developed  a  tendency  which 
delights  in  the  revelation  of  hidden  things.    The  parable 
form,  he  says,  is  ai^ocalyptic.     He  points  out  that  Ezekiel 
framed  his  descriptions  in  terms  of  that  which  was  "like" 
the  reality.    In  his  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  God  and 
of  the  angel  of  Yahv/eh  there  v/as  the  beginning  of 
intermediaries.    This  seemed  necessary  because  of  the 
transcendental  nature  of  Yahv/eh,    The  address  of  Yahv/eh  to 


Bernhard  Duhm.,  Israel s^  Propheten,  p.  253. 
25  tf 

Lorenz  Durr,  Wollen  und  yjirken  der  al  t  e  s  t  am  ent  1  i  chen 
Propheten,  pp.  122-34.  ^' 
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the  prophet  as  "the  son  of  man"  is  less  personal  than  his 
manner  of  divine  revelation  to  the  former  prophets  and  further 
implies  the  transcendental  nature  of  Yahweh.    This  expression 
is  found  some  ninety  times  in  Ezekiel. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  if  Ezekiel  v;as  the 
"father"  of  apocalyptic  then  Isaiah  v/as  the  "grandfather." 
Although  primarily  a  prophet,  the  earlier  leader  pictured 
Yahweh  as  considerably  removed  from  the  ways  of  men,  Isaiah's 
vision  of  the  heavenly  court^^  includes  the  trappings  of 
awesome  majesty.    In  his  insistence  that  Judah  must  trust 
Yahweh  implicitly^ ^  he  was  depending  more  upon  divine  power 
to  preserve  the  nation  and  the  holy  city  than  upon  human 
effort.    This  observation  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  beginnings  of  apocalyptic  reach  far  back  in  Hebrev/ 
history. 

Nor  was  Ezekiel  entirely  an  apocalyptist.    An  analysis 
of  his  dominant  ideas  will  reveal  in  v/hat  measure  he 
contributed  to  the  prophetic  and  the  apocalyptic  movements, 

Judah  is  sinful,    Ezekiel  devotes  more  space  to  the 
sins  of  the  people  and  speaks  of  them  in  more  impressive 
terms  than  does  any  other  writer  of  the  Old  Testament,  In 
this  he  is  preeminently  a  prophet.    The  sections  under 


Isaiah  6  Cf.  ante,  pp,  45-9. 
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consideration  are  scattered  through  chapters  1  to  39,  and 
must  be  dated  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  Ezekiel  is  instructed 
to  preach  to  a  people  who  are  rebellious,  impudent,  and 
stiffnecked,  who  have  transgressed  and  v/hose  fathers 
transgressed.^^    V/hether  or  not  the  people  give  heed  to  his 
preaching  they  v;ill  "knov;  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet 
among  them." 

Ezekiel  is  greatly  alarmed  over  the  readiness  of  the 

people  to  turn  to  idolatr^r.     He  sees  a  vision  of  the 

abominations  vAiich  are  being  comjoitted  even  in  the  Jerusalem 

temple, '^'-^    Not  only  are  pagan  images  allowed,  but  the  priests 

and  elders  carry  on  secret  rites,  thinking  that  Yahv/eh  will 
31 

not  see.        The  wom.en  follov7  the  Adonis  cult,  v/eeping  for 
Tammuz.32    Leslie  points  out  that  this  is  the  only  specific 
mention  of  the  Adonis  cult  in  the  Old  Testament  and  that  it 
gives  an  authentic  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  it  v;as 
practiced. 


28 


Ezekiel  2:3-4 
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Ezekiel  2:5 
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Ezekiel  8 


^1  Ezekiel  8:12 


32 


Ezekiel  8:14 


33 


Elmer  A.  Leslie,  Old  Testament  Religion,  pp.  220-1. 
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Ezekiel  does  not  deal  with 


h  specific  sins  of  everyday 


conduct  as  thorouglily  as  does  Jererniah  in  his  Temple  Sermons, 
but  he  is  more  outspoken  in  his  insistence  that  the  children 
of  Israel  are  proving  unfaithful  to  Yahv/eh,    Israel  and  Judah 
are  both  harlots  who  seek  the  favor  of  other  lovers  in  the 


Babylonians,  and  the  Chaldeans  have  violated  their  virginity 
for  selfish  gratification,  but  cannot  be  as  Yahv/eh* 


the  despised  and  forsaken  offspring  of  an  Amorite  father  and 

a  Hittite  mother  whom  Yahweh  rescued  because  of  his  love  and 

"pltj  for  her.     Instead  of  responding  as  a  dutiful  daughter 

should,  she  has  fallen  into  most  despicable  v/horedoms.  All 

through  the  chapter  whoredom  and  harlotry  are  clearly  meant 

to  represent  unfaithfulness  to  Yaiiweh.     Jerusalem  is  more 

guilty  than  any  shameful  woman. 

Hov;  v/eak  is  thy  heart,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  seeing 
that  thou  doest  all  these  things,  the  work  of  an  impudent 
harlot;  in  that  thou  buildest  thy  vaulted  place  at  the 
head  of  every  v/ay,  and  makest  thy  lofty  place  in  every 
street,  and  hast  not  been  as  a  harlot,  in  that  thou 
scornest  hire.    A  wife  that  commJ-tteth  adulterv'J  that 
taketh  strangers  instead  of  her  husbandl    They  give  gifts 
to  all  harlots;  but  thou  givest  gifts  to  all  thy  lovers 
and  bribest  them,  that  they  may  come  unto  thee  on  every 
side  of  Virhoredoms«36 


most  brazen  manner. 


55 


The  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the 


Chapter  sixteen  tells  the  story  of  how  Jerusalem  v;as 


34 


Jeremiah  V,  8 


35 


Ezekiel  23 


36 


Ezekiel  16:30-33 
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Chapter  twenty,  in  a  rapid  survey  of  Hebrew  history, 
shows  how  the  people  have  continually  ignored  the  ordinances 
and  statutes  which  Yahweh  gave  them.    They  failed  to  observe 
the  sabbath.    They  were  careless  about  their  offerings.  They 
resorted  to  heathen  abominations,  Baal  worship,  and  even 
child  sacrifice, 

Ezekiel  is  much  more  of  a  ritualist  than  any  prophet 
who  precedes  him.    He  defines  sin  in  terms  of  failure  to 
vxDrship  Yaliweh  properly  and  to  observe  the  lav/.     He  gives 
some  attention  to  dishonesty,  oppression,  and  immorality,*^ 
but  does  not  have  the  social  outlook  of  an  Amos, 

Jerusalem  will  fall,    Ezekiel  is  very  explicit  in  his 
v;arnings  that  the  end  is  near.    The  monarchy  is  tottering. 
He  compares  Jerusalem  to  a  lioness  whose  whelps,  Jehoahaz  and 
Jehoiachin,  have  been  trapped  by  Egypt  and  Babylon,''^  Again, 
she  is  like  a  vine  v;hose  main  branch,  Zedekiah,  has  been 
severed  and  left  to  wither  in  the  wilderness, 


eagle,  Nebuchadnezzar,  took  the  top  of  the  tree  to  Babylon  in 
the  first  deportation.    He  left  a  seed.  King  Zedekiah,  but 
Zedekiah  faithlessly  sought  the  favor  of  Egypt  and  will  also 


He  develops  the  same  theme  still  further  in  the 


parable  of  the  eagles  and  the  cedar  branches. 


40 


A  great 


Ezekiel  19:10-14 


zekiel  22:6-12 


40 


38 


Ezekiel  19:1-9 


Ezekiel  17 
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be  "brought  to  judgment  in  Babylon, 

The  people  will  soon  be  compellecl  to  leave  Jerusalem 

and  go  as  captives  to  Babylon. ^-^    If  they  want  to  save  any  of 

their  belongings  they  must  escape  in  the  darkness.    All  but  a 

fev/  of  the  people  \^d.  11  be  scattered  through  the  nations. 

Those  v/ho  imagine  that  the  catastrophe  will  be  delayed  are 

only  deceiving  themselves. 

Son  of  man,  what  is  this  proverb  that  ye  have  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  sa^dng.  The  days  are  prolonged,  and  every 
vision  faileth?    Tell  them  therefore.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah;  I  will  make  this  proverb  to  cease,  and  they  shall 
no  more  use  it  as  a  proverb  in  Israel;  but  say  unto  them. 
The  day  is  at  hand,  and  the  fulfillment  of  every  vision. 


Son  of  man,  behold,  they  of  the  house  of  Israel  say. 
The  vision  that  he  seeth  is  for  many  days  to  come,  and  he 
prophesieth  of  times  that  are  afar  off.    Therefore  say 
unto  them.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah:  There  shall  none 
of  my  words  be  deferred  any  more,  but  the  word  which  I 
speak  shall  be  performed,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah, 42 

The  most  fearsome  aspect  of  Yahweh's  punishment  is 

revealed  in  the  Song  of  the  Sv/ord,"^*^    Deadly  slaughter  will  do 

its  work  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  leaving  only  a  fev/  survivors. 

Furthermore,  since  Jerusalem  was  blessed  more  than  any  of  the 

nations,  Yaiiweh  expected  more  of  her.     Since  she  has  proven 

faithless  one  third  of  her  people  will  die  of  pestilence,  one 

third  v/ill  fall  by  the  sword,  and  a  remaining  third  will  be 


Ezekiel  12  Ezekiel  12:22-3,  26-8 

Ezekiel  21 
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scattered  to  the  winds ."^^ 

Duhm  notes  that  there  is  a  harshness  in  the  teaching 
of  Ezekiel  v/Mch  is  quite  different  from  the  tender  sympathy 
of  Jeremiah  It  may  be  pointed  out,  hov;ever,  that  v/hereas 

Jeremiah  cherishes  some-  hopes  that  the  city  may  be  saved, 
Ezekiel  is  absolutely  convinced  that  the  end  is  near.    He  is 
compelled  to  justify  the  impending  turn  of  events.    Y/hen  the 
v/orst  has  taken  place  he  is  ready  with  a  message  of  hope. 

As  a  voice  crying  out  against  the  sins  of  his  people 
and  as  a  herald  of  divine  punishment  Ezekiel  remains  primarily 
a  prophet.    In  other  respects,  as  now  becomes  apparent,  he  is 
an  apocalyptist • 

Yahweh  is  absolute.     It  is  difficult  to  select  a  word 
which  describes  Ezekiel »3  conception  of  Yahweh,  and  any  one 
chosen  must  be  subject  to  qualification.    Yahv/eh  is  holy  in 
that  his  nature  is  awesome  and  majestic.    He  is  transcendent 
in  that  he  is  far  removed  from  the  range  of  ordinary  human 
perception.    He  is  supreme  in  that  he  rules  the  affairs  of 
all  men  and  of  all  nations.    He  is  self  sufficient  in  that 
he  governs  for  the  sake  of  his  o\m  glory.    If  all  of  these 
meanings  can  be  included  it  may  be  said,  according  to 


Ezekiel  5:5-12 

Bemhard  Duhm,  Israels  Propheten,  p.  234, 
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Ezekiel,  that  Yahv/eh  is  absolute* 

The  absolute  nature  of  Yaliweh  is  seen  in  Ezekiel »s 
vision  of  him,^^    Out  of  the  mysterious  north  there  is  blovrti  a 
cloud,  of  fire  vfcich  bears  the  radiance  of  glovdng  metal. 
Four  living  creatures  with  the  likeness  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an 
oil,  and  an  eagle,  and  each  v/ith  four  vdngs,  face  each 
direction  of  the  compass  and  move  together.     These  creatures, 
suggested  in  part  by  Isaiah *s  vision  of  the  seraphim  and  in 
part  by  v/eird  Babylonian  m^'thology,  may  represent  intelligence, 
dignity,  strength,  and  speed.    They  are  led  in  their  movements 
by  the  spirit.    Pour  wheels  with  high  and  dreadful  rims 
filled  with  eyes  bear  them  this  way  and  that  and  even  into 
the  air.    Through  them  the  spirit  moves  freely  and  sees  all 
things.    Out  of  the  crystal  firmament  of  heaven  above,  from 
whence  there  comes  the  tumultous  rushing  sound  of  wings  and 
v;aters,  Yahv/eh  appears.    Fashioned  like  a  man,  he  is  extremely 
majestic,  being  surrounded  by  brightness  and  flaming  fire. 
Ezekiel  is  throvm  prostrate,  but  commanded  to  stand  on  his 
feet  and  receive  his  commission,    Yahweh  tells  him  to  go  and 
preach  to  a  sinful  people. 

Such  a  picture  is  to  be  viev/ed  with  the  mind  rather 
than  with  the  eye.    On  canvas  it  would  seem  grotesque  and 


Ezekiel  1:4-28 
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trivial.    The  symbolism  is  evidently  Intended  to  express  the. 
tremendous  mystery  and  limitless  pov/er  of  the  divine  being. 

This  vision  influences  Ezekiel  throughout  all  of  his 
ministry.    The  spirit  of  the  vmeels  bears  him  in  bitterness 
and  heat  to  Tel-Abib,  the  dwelling  place  of  the  captives, 
where  he  sits  so  overv/helmed  that  he  cannot  speak  for  seven 

'  4-7 

days.        The  glowing  likeness  of  Yahv/eh  carries  him  to 
Jerusalem*^^  where  the  vision  appears  again."^^    Out  of  the  midst 
of  the  v;hirllng  wheels  he  is  commanded  to  take  glov/ing  coals 
with  his  ovm  hands  and  scatter  them  over  the  unfortunate  citjr. 
The  same  spirit  guides  his  thought  as,  several  years  later, 
he  pictures  the  majesty  of  Yahweh  in  the  nev/  temple 

Apocalyptic  is  fundamentally  dependent  upon  a 
conception  of  a  divine  being  who  is  absolute.    The  importance 
of  Ezekiel  in  developing  such  a  theology  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

Yahweh  v/ill  destroy  the  nations .    Another  conception 
which  is  essential  to  Hebrew  apocalyptic  is  the  confidence 
that  Yahweh  will  punish  the  eneiiiies  of  Israel.  Ezekiel 
accepts  this  doctrine  which  had  already  begun  to  develop  and 
devotes  eight  full  chapters  to  a  description  of  hov/  Yahv;eh 
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will  bring  vengeance  upon  Ammon,  Moab,  Edom,  Philistia,  Tyre, 

Sidon,  Egjrpt,  and  several  smaller  nations*^-^    These  will 

receive  no  mercy  because  they  have  abused  Yahweh ' s  people  and 

gloried  in  their  ruin.     Desolation  and  slaughter  will  be  the 

common  fate*    Tyre  is  cited  for  contempt  because  in  all  the 

pride  of  her  wealth  she  thinks  herself  to  be  a  god.  The 

great  river  of  Egypt  will  be  dried  up,  causing  widespread 

53 

disaster,  because  Yahweh  is  against  all  that  land* 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  no  condemnation  of  Babylon. 
Possibly  this  is  because  Nebuchadnezzar  is  mentioned  several 
times  as  an  instrument  of  the  divine  wrath. 

There  is  absolutely  no  hope  for  the  nations.  They 
will  come,  in  the  end,  to  recognize  the  oft  repeated  revelation 
that  "I  am  Yahweh, but  they  can  never  expect  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  true  v/orshlp  or  of  divine  favor.    Ezekiel  and 
other  apocalyptists  do  not  share  the  universalism  of  Deutero- 
Isaiah  and  of  those  v/ho  follov/  him  in  the  prophetic  stream. 

Ezekiel  makes  use  of  the  popular  conception  of  the 
day  of  Yahweh, 


51  Ezekiel  25-32  52  Ezekiel  28:1-2 

53  Ezekiel  29:1-7 

54  Ezekiel  26:7;  29:18,  19;  30:10 

Some  variety  of  this  expression  is  found  sixty  times 
in  Ezekiel,  and  seventeen  in  these  chapters.     It  gives  emphasis 
to  the  limitless  supremacy/-  of  Yahweh. 
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Son  of  man,  prophesy,  and  say.  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah:  Wail  ye,  Alas  for  the  day I    For  the  day  is  near, 
even  the  day  of  Jehov^  is  neari  it  shall  be  a  day  of 
clouds,  a  time  of  the  nations 

The  most  distinctive  apocalyptic  section  of  Ezekiel, 

accordin^^  to  Duhm,^'''  is  the  picture  of  Yahweh's  final  triumph 

CO 

over  the  earthly  pov/ers  -vahich  are  symbolized  by  Gog  of  Magog* 
It  has  been  sugi^ested  that  this  passage  may  be  from  a  later 

CO 

hand  than  Ezekiel »s.       Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be  in  line 
with  the  trend  of  his  thought.    Although  the  enemy  nations 
specified  by  name  are  to  be  rendered  helpless  before  Israel's 
restoration,  the  decisive  conflict  with  the  s3Tnbolic  powers 
v/ill  follow  it.    The  battle  v/ith  Gog,  in  which  Yahweh 
completely  triumphs,  marks  the  last  desperate  resurgence  of 
evil. 

This  vdld  barbarian  sweeps  down  from  the  north,  as  did 

the  Sythians.    His  mighty  army  threatens  every  defenseless 

city.    But  Yahv;eh  intervenes  with  supernatural  power. 

Surely  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in 
the  land  of  Israel;  so  that  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  and 
birds  of  the  heavens,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the  earth,  and  all 
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the  men  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  shall  shake 

at  my  presence,  and  the  mountains  shall  be  throv/n  dovm, 

and  the  steep  places  shall  fall,  and  every  wall  shall  fall 

to  the  ground.    And  I  vjill  call  for  the  sword  against  him 

unto  all  ray  mountains,  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah:  every  man^s 

sv/ord  shall  be  against  his  brother.    And  v/ith  pestilence 

and  with  blood  will  I  enter  into  judgment  with  him.;  and  I 

will  rain  upon  him,  .and  upon  his  hordes,  and  upon  the 

enemy  people  that  are  with  him,  an  overflowing  shov/er,  and 

great  hailstones,  fire,  and  brimstone.    And  I  will  magnify 

myself,  and  sanctify  inj'-self ,  and  I  will  make  myself  knovm 

in  the  eyes  of  many  nations;  and  they' shall  know  that  I 
am  Jehovah, ^0 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  slaughter  over  all  the 
mountains  of  Israel  so  that  even  after  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  birds  devour  the  flesh  of  the  enemv  seven  months  v/ill  be 
.required  to  bury  their  remains. 

This  is  true  apocalyptic  in  that  the  final  victory  is 
brought  about  by  a  cataclysmic  upheaval  v/hich  Yahweh  alone 
controls. 

The  individual  may  live.    Since  Israel  as  a  nation  is 
to  be  slain  by  the  sword  and  scattered  throughout  the  nations, 
Ezekiel  is  compelled  to  discover  some  means  by  which  faith  in 
Yahweh  may  be  preserved.    This  he  finds  in  the  freedom  of 
responsible  individuals.    The  ancient  doctrine  had  been  that 
the  nation  was  a  unit.     Children  were  to  be  blessed  or 
punished  according  to  the  deeds  of  their  fathers. Ezekiel 
insists  that  this  is  no  longer  true.^'^ 
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What  mean  ye,  that  ye  use  this  proverb  concerning  the 
land  of  Israel,  saying,  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge?    As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord  Jehovah,  ye  shall  not  have  occasion  any  more  to 
use  this  proverb  in  Israel,64 

A  man  shall  live  or  die  according  to  his  deeds,  A 
child  shall  live  or  die  according  to  his  own  deeds,  and  not 
those  of  his  father,    Yahweh  will  reward  righteousness  and 
punish  evil  in  individuals,  rather  than  in  families  or  in  the 
nation.    In  this  there  is  democratic  equality. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  whereas  Jeremiah  teaches 
personal  religion  through  intimate  fellowship  with  God, 
Ezekiel  teaches  personal  responsibility  through  a  realization 
that  God  must  judge  in  fairness 

It  has  been  further  pointed  out  that  there  are  many 
flaws  in  Ezekiel »s  doctrine  of  individualism  which  are  later 
challenged  by  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,^*^    Earthly  rewards  and 
punishments  simply  are  not  meted  out  according  to  personal 
conduct,    nevertheless,  Ezekiel  does  much  to  establish  a 
trend  of  thought  wiriich  develops  on  through  apocalyptic 
literature  and  even  into  the  Christian  gospel. 
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In  order  that  the  individual  and  the  nation  may  not 

die  Yahweh  will  transform  the  very  nature  of  his  people. 

And  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new 
spirit  vd.thin  you;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of 
their  flesh,  and  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh;  that  they  may 
walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep  mine  ordinances,  and  do 
them:  and  they  shall  be  my  people,  and  I  will  he  their 
God.     But  as  for  them  v/hose  heart  walketh  after  the  heart 
of  their  detestable  things  and  their  abominations,  I  will 
bring  their  way  upon  their  own  heads,  saith  the  Lord 
Jehovah.  68 

Restoration  is  assured.    After  Yahweh  has  completed 

the  punishment  of  his  people  he  will  bring  them  back  to  their 

own  land  where  they  will  serve  him  perfectly,^^    He  will  take 

delight  in  their  offerings  and  oblations.    All  lewdness  shall 

cease  out  of  the  land.'''^    Yahweh  will  gather  his  scattered 

people  as  a  shepherd  gathers  his  flock. 

And  I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall 
feed  them,  even  my  servant  David;  he  shall  feed  them,  and 
he  shall  be  their  shepherd.    And  I,  Jehovah,  will  be  their 
God,  and  my  servant  David  prince  among  them;  I,  Jehovah, 
have  spoken  it.'''^ 

The  very  soil  of  the  land  will  be  transformed  so  that 

it  may  bear  abundant  crops  and  support  a  teeming  population.''''^ 

The  land  will  be  like  a  garden  of  Eden."^^    Ezekiel  is  explicit 
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in  his  insistence  that  restoration  will  come  for  the  sake  of 

Yahv/eh's  glory  and  not  because  of  any  virtue  in  Israel."^^  As 

a  result,  however,  Israel  shall  be  made  clean  and  experience 

a  genuine  conversion* 

A  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit 
will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  will  take  av/ay  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of 
flesh.    And  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within  you,  and  cause 
you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  mine 
ordinances,  and  do  them.    And  ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land 
that  I  gave  to  your  fathers;  and  ye  shall  be  my  people, 
and  I  will  be  your  God,'''^ 

The  apocalyptic  nature  of  these  expectations  become 
more  apparent  v/hen  it  is  pointed  out  that  they  are  made  to 
depend  completely  upon  the  will  of  God  rather  than  upon  the 
efforts  of  men» 

The  most  striking  portrayal  of  apocalyptic  restoration 

is  seen  in  the  transformation  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones •'^'^ 

As  the  spirit  of  Yahweh  moves  over  this  hopeless  spectacle  of 

desolation  breath  enters  into  the  bones.    Flesh,  sinews,  and 

skin  are  laid  upon  them  until  they  become  living  beings  again.*^^ 

These  people  are  the  v/hole  house  of  Israel  who  thought  that 

79 

all  hope  v;as  lost.    Even  the  graves  will  be  opened. 
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And  I  v/ill  put  my  Spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live, 
and  I  will  place  you  in  your  ov;n  land:  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I,  Jehovah  have  spoken  it  and  performed  it,  saith 
Jehovah. °0 

There  is  another  reference  to  "my  servant  David"  v/ho 

will  rule  in  justice. ^-^    Evidently  Ezekiel  believes  that  the 

kingdom  will  eventually  he  restored.     In  this  nev/  government 

"my  princes"^^  shall  rule  and  divide  their  inheritance  with 

their  sons,^'^  showing  that  the  me  s  si  ah  is  not  an  individual 

but  a  dynasty.    At  that  time  there  is  to  be  an  everlasting 

covenant  of  peace.°^ 

Liy  tabernacle  also  shall  be  v/ith  them;  and  I  will 
be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people, 

Blessings  will  come  through  ritual.    Since  Ezekiel  is 

a  priest^^  his  mind  naturally  turns  to  the  necessity  of  formal 

worship,    Kever  does  he  condemn  feasts  and  sacrifices  as  Amos 

and  Isaiah  do.    Ke  insists  always  that  ritual  be  conducted  in 

a  proper  manner.    The  closing  nine  chapters  of  his  book  are 

devoted  to  a  detailed  description  of  the  new  temple  which  is 

to  be  and  of  the  religious  activities  which  he  hopes  v/ill 

center  about  it. 
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Although  a  modern  reader  usually  finds  this  section 
tedious  he  should  realize  that  suoh  a  blue  print  v;as  just 
what  a  frustrated  Judaism  needed  to  preserve  hope  for  the 
future.    The  temple  was  gone,  but  there  would  be  a  nev;  one. 
The  law  could  not  be  kept  perfectly  in  a  stranf^e  land  but 
the  time  would  com.e  when  all  of  the  ordinances  might  once 
more  be  observed.    The  people  could  and  must  honor  Yahv/eh 
through  ritual.    The  careful  student  will  observe  that  the 
apocalyptists  gradually  come  to  place  more  dependence  upon 
ritual  than  upon  the  demands  of  personal  conduct. 

A  beautiful  picture  of  the  blessings  which  result 
from,  worship  is  seen  in  the  vision  of  the  healing  stream. 
From  under  the  altar  of  the  nev;  temple  there  comes  forth  a 
spring  of  water  which  grov/s  to  miglity  proportions  as  it 
flows  across  the  land.     It  sweetens  everything  it  touches, 
besides  providing  much  fish  for  food  and  giving  life  to  the 
soil. 

The  closing  paragraph  of  the  book  describes  the 
measurements  and  gates  of  Jerusalem.^'''    The  new  name  for  the 
city  vd.ll  be      ri/^lzi  TIIM"*  ,  '^ahweh  is  there." 

It  has  been  said  that  apocalypse  sjid  legalism,  the 
two  chief  elements  in  later  Judaism.,  "practically  ov/e  their 
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origin  to  Szekiel.*'^^    As  a  natter  of  fact,  they  are  very 
closely  bound  up  together. 

2*    Apocalyptic  Fragments  in  Isaiah  13-25 

These  ten  chapters  contain  some  genuine  oracles  of 
Isaiah,  some  prophetic  additions,  and  several  passages  v;hich 
v/ere  written  many  years  later  in  anticipation  of  the  doom  of 

PQ 

various  nations.        These  last,  which  are  classed  as 
apocalyptic,  vd.ll  be  treated  in  this  section. 

Babylon  v/ill  fall.    The  longest  of  these  passages, 
and  the  most  significant,  deals  with  Babylon,  the  oppressor. 
The  time  is  evidently  about  540  B.  C,  or  shortly  before  the 
rise  of  Cyrus  who  overthrew  the  Babylonians  in  538  B,  C.^^ 
The  exile  is  almost  over.     In  the  days  of  Isaiah  Assyria  was 
endangering  world  security;  but  a  century  and  a  half  have 
slipped  by,  an  interval  of  years  which  saw  the  fall  of 
Nineveh  and  the  rise  of  the  New  Babylonian  empire.  Even 
now  Babylon  has  passed  her  prime,  and  the  restless  captives 
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no  longer  have  the  respect  for  her  which  Ezeklel  felt. 

several  characteristic  eschatological  ideas  may  easily 
be  recognized,    Yahv/eh  ^7ill  use  the  heathen  pov/ers  of  the 
v/orld  to  do  his  bidding.    A  great  arnj/-  of  "my  mighty  men"  are 
being  assembled.    They  are 'even  called  "iny  consecrated  ones«"^2 
This  v/ar  is  a  holy  enterprise.    The  great,  tumultous,  heathen 
host,  which  Yahweh  is  mustering  from  a  far  country  is 
evidently  made  up  of  the  Modes.        They  are  merciless  warriors, 
having  little  regard  for  Bab^rlonian  treasures.    They  kill  and 
destroy. 

The  greatest  dem.onstration  of  Yahv/eh 's  pov/er  will  come 
not  in  the  clash  of  armies,  but  in  the  loosening  of  the  forces 
of  nature.    This  is  the  day  of  Yahv/eh.    Destruction  is  from 
the  Almighty. 

Therefore  shall  all  hands  be  feeble,  and  every  heart 
of  man  shall  xmelt.  ...  Behold  the  day  of  Jehovah  cometh, 
cruel,  with  wrath  and  fierce  anger.  •  •  .  For  the  stars 
of  heaven  and  the  constellations  shall  not  give  their 
light;  the  sun  shall  be  darkened  in  its  going  forth,  and 
the  moon  shall  not  cause  its  light  to  shine.  ...  I 
will  make  the  heavens  to  tremble,  and  the  earth  shall  be 
shaken  out  of  its  place,  in  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
and  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger. 94 

The  reason  for  Yahweh's  consuming  wrath  is  his  strong 

indignation  against  evil.    There  is  no  v/ord  about  Israel's 

sin,    Yahweh  will  punish  "the  world"  for  its  evil,^^  and 
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particularly  Babylon.    That  land  shall  be  made  utter 
desolation  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. The  people  shall  be 
pursued  and  slaughtered  by  the  Medes  until  only  the  desert 
beasts  can  possibly  remain  where  they  have  been.^*^ 

As  for  the  people  of  Israel,  they  shall  enjoy  rest, 
because  Yahweh  has  compassion  upon  them.^^    They  shall  live 
securely  in  their  ovm  land  and  be  served  by  their  former 
oppressors  who  become  their  captive  slaves. The  blessedness 
of  Jacob  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  power  of 
wickedness,  which  ruled  the  nations,  is  broken*^^*^  and  the  pride 
of  Babylon  is  gone  down  to  Sheol.'^^-'- 

Another  section  dealing  with  Babylon^O^  comes  from,  about 
the  same  time,-^*^*^  but  is  evidently  written  by  another  hand. 
Media  and  Elam  are  to  overwhelm  Babylon .^^^    In  the  tremendous 
world  upheaval  Israel  is  to  be  as  the  good  grain  threshed  out 
of  the  chaff. 

These  expectations  regarding  the  impending  fall  of 
Babylon  clarify  the  patterns  for  many  future  apocalyptic 
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hopes.     These  patterns  will  continue  to  change.    For  instance, 
there  will  be  less  dependence  upon  heathen  armies  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  Yahweh  and  more  upon  his  supernatural  power. 
The  world  will  seem  more  and  more  evil  and  Israel  more 
righteous. 

Mo ah  will  perish.    A  second  passage^^S  deals  with  the 
woes  of  the  Moabites,    They  v;ere  relatives  of  the  Hebrews, 
having  descended  from  Lot.-^^^    They  lived  in  the  high  country 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.    They  were  not  always  unfriendly,  for 
Ruth  v;as  a  Moabltess .l^*^    They  v;ere  originally  similar  in 
language  and  In  religion  to  the  Hebrev/s  .-^^^ 

The  passage  under  consideration  speaks  of  the 
desolation  which  shall  come  upon  Iy!oab  because  of  her  pride, -'-^^ 
but  there  is  a  restraint  of  animosity  and  even  a  feeling  of 
sympathy.    It  may  be  that  a  Moablte  lament  for  some  military 
defeat  was  rewritten  as  a  Hebrew  oracle  against  her.-^-'-*^  There 
Is  an  element  of  condemnation,  but  by  no  means  as  much 
apocalyptic  interest  as  in  the  preceding  passage. 
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Egypt  vdll  be  weakened*    A  third  enemy  nation  is 
Egjjpt.m    Eranity  against  her  is  of  long  standing*    Yahweh  will 
stir  up  internal  dissention  so  that  Egyptian  will  fight  against 
Egyptian  until  the  land  is  destroyed.    The  government  vjill  be 
cruel  and  oppressive.    The  power  of  Yahweh  will  be  seen  in 
that  he  dries  up  the  mighty  Kile,  causing  widespread  suffering. 
The  princes  become  foolish  and  the  warriors  grow  weak  until 
Judah,  in  her  strength,  is  a  terror  to  them,!!^ 

Tyre  will  diminish.    At  an  uncertain  date  from 
possibly  550  B,  C,  to  SOOH'^  some  unknown  writer  composed  a 
condemnation  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,'''"''^    For  centuries  Tyre  had  been 
a  maritime  commercial  center,    Baal  worship  had  flourished 
there.    In  times  of  peace  the  city  enjoyed  an  enviable 
prosperity,  but  at  various  times  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Greeks.    This  chapter 
must  have  been  written  v/hen  Tyre  was  suffering  a  decline. 

The  apocalyptic  interest  here  centers  in  three  ideas. 
The  ancient  proud  city  of  T^n^e  will  be  brought  lov/jH^  this 
will  come  about  through  the  design  of  Yahweh;!!^  and  when  the 
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city  is  finally  restored  her  v/ealth  will  be  at  the  disposal 


And  her  merchandise  and  her  hire  shall  be  holiness  to 
Jehovah:  it  shall  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up*  for  her 
merchandise  shall  be  for  them  that  dwell  before  Jehovah, 
to  eat  sufficiently,  and  for  durable  clothing. US 

This  dream  that  Israel  should  finally  enjoy  the 

material  benefits  of  Tyrian  prosperity  is  an  evidence  that 

the  coming  age  v;as  thought  of  in  terras  of  an  earthly  state 

of  blessedness  rather  than  a  heavenly  one. 


The  book  of  Haggai  contains  only  tv/o  short  chapters, 
but  they  give  considerable  information  about  conditions  in 
Jerusalem  some  twenty  years  after  the  return  of  the  exiles. 
The  decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  made  in  538  B»  C.  Many 
Babylonian  Jews  returned  to  Jerusalem  and  started  rebuilding 
the  temple  with  great  enthusiasm,  but  because  of  an 
unfortunate  quarrel  the  work  was  discontinued,-'-^^ 

The  temple  must  be  rebuilt #    Haggai  appears  late  in 
the  summer  of  520  B.  C,  the  second  year  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia, 120  to  urge  the  immediate  completion  of  the  temple. 


of  those  who  serve  Yahweh.H''' 
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Within  four  months  he  delivers  as  manj  effective  addresses  

effective  because  they  secure  the  desired  results Possibly 
he  chooses  a  nev;  moon  festival  about  September  1  for  the 
occasion  of  his  first  address  and  December  24,  just  after 
the  winter  solstice,  for  his  concluding  one.-^^^ 

The  time  has  come  for  the  people  to  build  Yalivveh's 
house.    Even  though  they  want  to  put  off  the  work  there  can 
be  no  more  delay,^^*^    While  the  temple  foundation  lies  waste 
they  already  live  in  ceiled  houses. -^^^    They  must  immediately 
go  to  the  mountains  for  timber.    They  must  work.    Only  thus 
v/ill  Yahweh  be  pleased. 

This  insistence  of  Haggai  on  the  necessity  of  a  temple 
is  directly  in  line  with  Ezekiel,    Haggai  is  neither  a  priest 
nor  a  dreamer,  but  he  recognizes  the  fundamental  importance 
of  a  place  of  worship.    He  supports  the  cult  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  securing  the  favor  of  Yahweh  and  the 
blessings  of  the  new  age.    He  makes  no  moral  demands.  These 
observations  identify  him  as  an  eschatologist  rather  than  a 
prophet. 


ijij^e  temple  was  completed  in  516  B.  C« 

R.  K.  Kennett,  "Haggai,"  Arthur  S#  Peake,  editor, 
A  Conmentary  on  the  Bible ,  p.  573. 

123  Haggai  1:2-3  124  Haggai  1:9 

125  Haggai  1:7 
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Prosperity  vjill  come.    The  people  have  worked  hard, 
hut  they  still  are  poor.    They  have  planted,  but  their  crops 
are  failures.    There  is  just  one  reason  for  this.     Because  of 
their  neglect  Yahv/eh  has  withheld  rain  and  dew  from  grain 
field,  vineyard,  olive  gove,  and  pasture  land.^^^  He  also 
smote  vdth  hail,  blasting,  and  mildew,  but  from  the  day  v/hen 
the  people  truly  honor  Yahv/eh  he  vd.ll  bless  them.^^"^    They  must 
keep  themselves  clean  from  every  contaminating  influence.  They 
must  be  holy  in  a  ceremonial  sense. -^^^ 

If  not  as  religious  magic,  Haggai  presents  temple 
v/orship  as  the  one  most  effective  means  of  insuring  material 
prosperity.    Since  Yahv/eh  controls  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  he  naturally  regulated  the  crops  according  to  his 
will,    Haggai  believes  that  it  is  even  more  important  to 
v/orship  him  properly  than  to  till  the  soil. 

Yahv/eh  v;ill  shake  the  heavens.    V/hen  the  people  do 

their  part  Yahv/eh  v/ill  not  delay  in  fulfilling  his,  for  he  is 

the  same  god  who  made  a  covenant  with  their  fathers  when  they 

came  out  of  Egypt. 

For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts:  Yet  once,  it  is  a 
little  while,  and  I  v/ill  shake  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land;  and  I  will  shake  all 
nations;  and  the  precious  things  of  all  nations  shall 
come;  and  I  v/ill  fill  this  house  v/ith  glory,  saith  Jehovah 


126  Haggai  1:11  127  Haggai  2:17-19 
128  Haggai  2:10-14 
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of  hosts.    The  silver  is  niLne,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts.    The  latter  glory  of  this  house  shall 
be  greater  than  the  former,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts;  and 
in  this  place  will  I  give  peace,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts. 

It  is  difficult  alv^ays  to  understand  the  literal 
implications  of  a  passage  like  this.    Does  Haggai  promse  a 
supernatural  display  of  Yahv/eh's  power,  or  is  he  depending  on 
the  general  unrest  v/hich  was  disturbing  the  empire  of  Darius 
at  that  time?130    He  promises  that  in  shaking  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  Yahweh  will  overcome  the  mighty  warriors  and 
"destroy  the  strength  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  nations  •"•'•^^ 

Doubtless  he  has  both  ideas  in  mind.    The  great 
kingdoms  night  fight  against  each  other,  but  only  Yahv/eh  can 
determine  the  outcome  so  that  Israel  may  be  free.    If  the 
soil  brings  forth  richly  it  is  only  because  Yahweh  governs 
the  sun  and  the  rain.     If  silver  and  gold  pour  into  the 
temple  it  is  an  act  of  Yahweh,  for  they  are  his. 

The  kingdom  will  be  reestablished.    The  government 
v;hich  Persia  gave  to  Judah  was  a  liberal  one.  Zerubbabel, 
the  son  of  Shealtiel,  of  the  Davidic  line,-^*^^  was  governor, •'-'^'^ 
and  Joshua,  the  son  of  Jehozadak,  one  of  the  Lcvites,!^"^  was 


Haggai  2:6-9 

1  "^0 

V/.  0.  E.  Oesterle:^  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ,  p.  405. 

Haggai  2:22  132  j  chronicles  3:17 

"^^^  Haggai  1:12;  2:21,  3  I  Chronicles  6:14 
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high  priest,    Zechariah  had  already  mentioned  Zerubhabel  as 

the  nev/  king  of  Israel,^'^^    These  two  were  called  "Branches" 

who,  crowned  at  the  command  of  Yahweh,  would  carry  out  his 

will*    It  looked  to  the  ardent  patriots  of  that  day  that 

their  messianic  expectations  were  about  to  be  fulfilled  in 

the  person  of  Zerubbabel. 

In  that  day,  saith  JehovsCa  of  hosts,  will  I  take  thee, 
0  Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  saith 
Jehovah,  and  v;ill  make  thee  as  a  signet;  for  I  have 
chosen  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of  hosts »136 

These  references  to  the  choice  of  Yahweh,  and  to  the 

royal  signet  which  Zerubbabel  should  be  or  wear,  indicate 

that  Ilaggai  anticipated  that  he  v/ould  be  the  new  king  in 

Israelis  restoration.-'"'^'^    But  Darius  could  tolerate  no  kings 

in  his  realm,  even  minor  ones,  and  his  police  seem  to  have 

made  a  quick  and  quiet  disposal  of  Zerubbabel.    The  failure 

of  these  messianic  hopes  doubtless  brought  great  disappointment 

at  the  time  in  Jerusalem,  but  only  delayed  the  day  and 

intensified  the  confident  expectations  of  a  people  who 

believed  absolutely  in  the  supremacy  of  their  God. 


■^^'^  Zechariah  6:11  originally  referred  to  Zerubbabel. 
Cf .  ante,  pp.  105-7. 

Hag^ai  2:23 

137  ip^        Perowne,  Kaggai  and  Zechari ah  (The  Cambridge 
Bible  for  schools  and  colleges ) ,  p.  46, 
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4.    The  apocalyptic  In  Trito-Isaiah,  516-444  B.  C. 

The  closing  eleven  chapters  of  the  book  of  Isaiah, 
56  to  66,  are  comonly  knovffi  as  Trlto-Isaiah,    They  are  made 
up  of  many  sections,  and  may  have  been  written  by  one  or  by 
several  unnamed  authors.     There  are  no  references  to  v;orld 
events  which  might  fix  a  date.    The  v;hole  atmosphere  of  these 
chapters,  hov/ever,  suggests  a  period  some  years  after  the 
return  from  exile.    There  is  mention  of  the  altar, ^'^^  of  the 
sanctuary, -^"^^  of  the  courts  of  holiness, -^^^  and  of  the  fruit  of 
the  lips,-^^-'-  v/hlch  refers  to  thanksgiving  in  temple  worship. ^^^2 
Disregard  for  the  sabbath, -^^^  improper  observance  of  fasts,''"^'^ 
and  mention  of  the  walls  not  being  built        show  that  the 
reforms  under  Nehemiah  had  not  yet  come.     Therefore,  the  date 
of  Trito-lsaiah  is  usually  placed  betv;een  516  and  444  3.  C« 

He  reinterprets  the  prophetic  message,  Trito-Isaiah 
is  partly  prophet  and  partly  apocalyptist .  He  reinterprets 
both  streams  of  thought  to  moot  the  needs  of  a  day  when  the 


Isaiah  60:7  Isaiah  60:13 

■^^^  Isaiah  62:9  141  isaiah  57:19 

■^^^  W.  Go  E,  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H,  Robinson, 
An  Introduction  to  the  3o oks  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  283, 

Isaiah  58:13  144  igaiah  58:3 

145  Isaiah  58:2;  60:10 
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people  are  terribly  discouraged  by  poverty, •^'^^  pillaged  crops, 

and  general  di s order .-^'^^    He  tries  to  revive  their  spirits*  He 

is  familiar  v/ith  Haggai  and  Zechariah.-'-^^ 

He  accepts  the  old  prophetic  principle  that  the  people 

have  sinned  and  merit  Yahweh's  wrath.    They  kill,  lie,  and 

1  SO 

conceive  all  manner  of  iniquity.-*-        They  pervert  justice  and 
turn  away  from  their  god.^^1    They  have  brought  Yahweh^s 
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disfavor  upon  themselves.  They  sin  greatly  in  not  observing 
the  sabbaths ••^^'^ 

He  believes,  v;ith  Deutero-Isaiah ,  in  the  absolute 
supremacy  and  holiness  of  Yahweh.-^^^    Yahv;eh  is  an  everlasting 
light, -^^^  the  redeeming  and  everlasting  Father, and  the 
potter  v;ho  fasliions  the  destinies  of  his  people .-^^'^  Idolatry 
and  heathen  abominations  are  evil  because  they  disregard  his 
supremacy,^^^    Trito-Isaiah  pleads  for  righteousness^^^  and 
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a  social  gospel, -'■^^    He  even  includes  a  suggestion  of 
universalism.^^l    In  all  of  these  respects  he  is  a  prophet. 

Evil  v/ill  be  punished*    Trlto-Isaiah  believes  v/ith  the 
prophets  further  that  Yahv/eh  will  punish  evil,  but  leans 
toward  the  apocalyptists  in  the  harshness  and  exclusiveness 
of  his  doctrine.    He  discards  any  idea  of  sacrificial 
suffering.    The  wicked  in  Israel  v/ill  be  cursed  and 
slaughtered  before  the  righteous  are  restored.-^^^  The 
Samaritans  who  thinli  of  erecting  another  temple  and  v/orshipping 
in  a  Y/ay  displeasing  to  Yahv/eh  will  be  put  to  shame. -^^^ 

Because  the  Edmoites  have  sinned  Yahweh  treads  upon 
them  in  his  anger  as  a  workman  in  a  winevat  until  his 
garments  are  stained  red  with  their  lif eblood.-^^^    The  figure 
is  a  majestic  and  terrible  one, 

Yahweh  ig  a  warrior  clad  in  armor  who  repays  wrath 
to  his  adversaries,  even  the  enemies  of  the  coast-lands, -^^^ 
He  brings  kings  and  the  pride  of  nations  to  naught. 

Yahweh  wi 11  display  his  £ower.    The  writer  calls  to 
mind  the  miraculous  pov/er  of  Yahweh  when  he  delivered  Israel 
in  the  days  of  Moses^^^  and  longs  for  a  further  demonstration. 


Tsaiah  61:1-3 
Isaiah  65:15 
Isaiah  63:1-6 
■^^^  Isaiah  63:1-14 


Isaiah  gl:ll;  62:2 
Isaiah  61:1-6 
Isaiah  59:16-18 
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0  that  thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens,  that  thou 
wouldst  come  down,  that  the  mountains  might  quake  at  thy 
presence,  as  when  fire  kindle th  the  brushwood,  and  the 
fire  causeth  the  v/aters  to  boil;  to  make  thy  name  known 
to  thine  adversaries,  that  the  nations  may  tremble  at 
thy  presence ll^"'' 

Yahweh's  hand  is  not  shortened.^^®    He  will  repay  his 

enemies  according  to  their  deeds  until  they  fear  him  the 

world  over.-^^^    He  will  fight  v/ith  darkness-^"^^  and  with  fire. 

For,  behold,  Jehovah  will  come  with  fire,  and  his 
chariots  shall  be  like  the  v/hirlwind;  to  render  his  anger 
with  fierceness,  and  his  rebuke  v;ith  flames  of  fire.  For 
by  fire  ¥/ill  Jehovah  execute  judgment,  and  by  his  sv;ord, 
upon  all  flesh;  and  the  slain  of  Jehovah  shall  be  many,^''^ 

Trito-Isaiah  is  not  as  dependent  upon  supernatural 
intervention  as  are  other  writers,  and  some  of  these 
references  reflect  oriental  imagery,  but  he  is  clearly 
influenced  by  apocalyptic  patterns  of  thought. 

Israel  v/ill  enjoy  privileges.     In  spite  of  Israel's  sin 
she  shall  be  redeemed  by  the  gracious  will  of  Yahweh,    He  has 
bestowed  blessings  and  mercies  upon  her  from  of  old.-^'^^    How  he 
will  not  rest  until  she  is  glorified  in  righteousness  so  that 
she  becomes  beautiful  among  the  nations.-'-''''^    She  v/ill  enjoy 
security  and  rest.    She  is  like  a  young  bride  in  v/hom  her 
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husband  delights,  and  she  shall  be  highly  rewarded. 

The  wealth  of  many  nations  will  come  pouring  into 

Jerusalem,^'''^    Rich  caravans,  the  merchandise  of  the  seas, 

precious  metals,  and  much  cattle  will  be  given  to  Israel 

because  Yahv/eh  v/ishes  it  so. 

And  foreigners  shall  build  up  thy  walls,  and  their 
kings  shall  minister  unto  thee:  for  in  my  wrath  I  smote 
thee,  but  in  my  favor  have  I  had  mercy  on  thee.  Thy 
gates  also  shall  be  open  continually;  they  shall  not  be 
shut  day  nor  night;  that  men  may  bring  unto  thee  the 
wealth  of  the  nations,  and  their  kings  led  captive.  For 
that  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  thee  shall 
perish;  yea,  those  nations  shall  be  utterly  wasted. 


And  the  sons  of  them  that  afflicted  thee  shall  come 
bending  unto  thee;  and  all  they  that  despised  thee  shall 
bow  themselves  down  at  the  soles  of  thy  feet;  and  they 
shall  call  thee  The  city  of  Jehovah,  the  Zion  of  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel, 175 

Strangers  shall  tend  the  flocks  and  foreigners  shall 
till  the  soil,  v/hile  the  people  of  Israel  are  named  as  priests 
and  ministers  of  Yahweh.^*^^    In  the  end  his  people  shall  all  be 
righteous  and  inherit  the  land  forever.    Their  numbers  v;ill 

1  ryry 

be  marvelously  multiplied. 

Hov;  different  all  this  is  from  the  message  of  the 
suffering  servant!     Israel  is  no  longer  a  light  to  the 
Gentiles,  but  a  people  v/ho  v/ill  be  favored  above  all  others. 
Trito-Isaiah  is  sharing  the  dreams  of  the  apocalyptists . 


■^"^  Isaiah  60:10-2,  14 
Isaiah  60:19-22 


^■^^  Isaiah  60:4-14 
^"^^  Isaiah  61:5-6 
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Yahweh  promises  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.  This 
conception  is  the  climax  of  Trito-Isaiah* s  apocalyptic 
teaching. 

For,  behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth;  and 
the  former  things  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come  into 
mind.     But  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  for  ever  in  ^that  vjhich 
I  create;  for,  behold  I  create  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and 
her  people  a  joy.    And  I  will  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  and 
joy  in  my  people;  and  there  shall  be  heard  in  her  no  more 
the  voice  of  weeping  and  the  voice  of  crying.  There 
shall  be  no  more  hence  an  infant  of  days,  nor  an  old  man 
that  hath  not  filled  his  days,  for  the  child  shall  die  a 
hundred  years  old,  and  the  sinner  being  a  hundred  years 
old  shall  be  accursed.    And  they  shall  build  houses,  and 
inhabit  them;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat 
the  fruit  of  them.l*78 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  new  creation  is  to  be  an 
earthly  one.    There  vrill  be  seed  time  and  harvest,  youth  and 
old  age,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  secure  and  prosperous 
society.    There  vdll  be  peace-^*^^  and,  above  all,  the  worship  of 
yahweh.-^*^    The  new  heavens  and  the  nev;  earth  will  be  an 
everlasting  blessing.-^^-^ 

In  the  conception  of  new  heavens  there  is  no  idea  of 
immiortality ,    That  comes  a  little  later.     Just  as  the  earth 
yields  her  increase  so  the  heavens  send  sunshine  and  rain  and 
withhold  devastating  stomrs.     Creation  is  new  because  Yahweh 
is  in  it,  but  it  is  physical  and  temporal. 


178 


Isaiah  65:17-21 


Isaiah  66:23 


1*^^  Isaiah  65:25 
Isaiah  66:22 
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5.     Joel,  400-350  B.  C, 

The  little  book  of  Joel  is  the  first  complete  Old 
Testament  apocalypse.     Gressmann  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  author  is  not  a  prophet  at  all.-^^^ 

Two  critical  problems  bear  on  date  and  unity.  The 
older  commentators  held  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  days 
of  the  first  great  prophets,  but  scholarship  since  1875  has 
swung  gradually  to  the  position  that  it  was  late,  possibly 
between  400  and  350  B.  G.^^*^    Either  many  of  the  other  prophets 

borrowed  ideas  and  expressions  from  Joel  or  he  borrowed  from 

184 

them         The  latter  seems  more  likely.    Mention  of  temple 
off erings         fasting, a  solem  assembly,^^'''  and  the  city 
wall,-^^^  and  the  use  of  some  late  vocabulary-^^^  all  point  av;ay 
from  early  composition.    It  seems  likely  that  the  rich  eschatolo^ 
of  the  book  is  in  part  a  development  of  previous  thinking. 


182 

„  Hugo  Gressmann,  per  Ur sprung  der  israelitisch- 

judischen  Eschatologie ,  p.  '937 

George  A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  373-4.  ' 

■^^^  S.  R.  Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of.  the  Old  Testament,  pp.'^12-3. 

Joel  1:13  Joel  1:14 

•^^^  Joel  2:15  Joel  2:9 

■^^^  George  Buchanan  Gray,  A  Critical  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament,  p.  208. 
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Scholars  have  speculated  over  whether  or  not  the  two 
parts  of  the  book  v/ere  v/ritten  by  the  same  person.     There  is 
no  good,  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  not .1^0    As  in  some 
other  cases,  the  book  is  more  readily  understandable  v;hen 
treated  as  a  whole. 

The  inspiration  for  the  apocalypse  of  Joel  came  from 

a  dreadful  plague  of  locusts.    These  insect  scourges  were 

fairly  common  in  ancient  times,  and  have  been  observed  on 

several  occasions  in  recent  years.     Travelers  in  Persia  and 

Palestine  have  brought  back  vivid  accounts  of  what  the 

locusts  are  like. 

About  the  middle  of  April  the  hedges  and  ridges  of  the 
fields  began  to  swarm  with  young  locusts,  v±i.ich  then  wore 
a  black  appearance,  had  no  wings,  and  were  quite  harmless. 
About  the  mJ-ddle  of  I.'ay  they  had  increased  triple  the 
size,  were  of  a  grey  cindery  colour,  and  had  incipient 
wings  about  -J'-iJ^-ch  long.    They  still  continued  to  be 
harmless.    About  the  middle  of  June  they  had  grovm  to 
their  full  size,  v;hich  was        inches  in  length;  th,e  legs, 
head,  and  extremJ.ties  red;  the  body  a  pale  colour, 
tending  to  red.    The^r  appear  to  be  created  for  a  scourge, 
since  to  strength  incredible  for  so  small  a  creature, 
they  add  saw-like  teeth,  admirably  calculated  to  destroy 
herbage,  ...  It  was  during  their  stay  that  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  red  plague  described  in  Exodus. 
They  seemed  to  march  in  regular  batallions,  crawling  over 
everything  that  lay  in  their  passage,  in  one  straight 
front*    They  entered  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  houses, 
v;ere  found  in  everv  oorner,  stuck  to  our  clothes,  and 
infested  our  food. 


Julius  A.  Bewer,  The  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,  pp,  396-7, 

-^"^•^  S.  R.  Driver,  Joel  and  Am.os  (The  Cambridge 
Bible),  pp.  88-9. 
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Early  in  the  spring  the  locusts  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  along  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the 
lov/er  spurs  of  the  Lebanon-range,    They  did  no  great 
injur^r  at  the  time,  and,  having  laid  their  eggs, 
Imjnediately  disappeared.    Tov/ard  the  end  of  I.Iay  we  heard 
that  thousands  of  young  locusts  v;ere  on  their  march  up 
the  valley  tov/ards  our  village  (Abeih) :  we  accordingly 
v/ent  to  meet  them,  hoping  to  stop  their  progress,  or  at 
least  to  turn  aside  their  line  of  march.    The  endeavor 
was  useless o    I  had  often  passed  through  clouds  of 
flying  locusts;  but  these  v/e  now  confronted  v/ere  without  • 
v/ings  and  about  the  size  of  full-grown  grasshoppers, 
which  they  closely  resembled  in  appearance  and  behaviour. 
But  their  number  v/as  astonishing:  the  whole  face  of  the 
mountain  was  black  with  them.    On  they  came  like  a 
disciplined  army.    We  dug  trenches  and  kindled  fires, 
and  beat  and  burnt  heaps  upon  heaps,  but  the  effort  v/as 
utterly  useless.    They  charged  up  the  mountain  side,  and 
climbed  over  rocks,  walls,  ditches,  and  hedges,  those  behind 
coming  up  and  passing  over  the  masses  already  killed,  .  •  • 
For  some  days  they  continued  to  pass  towards  the  east,  until 
finally  only  a  few  stragglers  of  the  mighty  hosts  were  left 
behind.  •   .  .  Whilst  on  the  march  they  consumed  every  green 
thing  with  wonderful  eagerness  and  expedition,  •   .  •  The 
noise  made  by  them,  in  marching  and  foraging  was  like  that 
of  a  heavy  show.er  falling  upon  a  distant  forest. 

Joel's  account  of  the  terrifying  locust  plague  v/hich 
he  saw  is  no  less  vivid  than  these  descriptions,  but  is 
phrased  in  more  picturesque  language. 

The  locusts  are  like  a  mighty  nation,  strong  and 
Innumerable,    Their  teeth  are  like  the  teeth  of  a  lion  to 
devour  the  leaf  and  bark  of  every  tree,  leaving  the  branches 


S,  R.  Driver,  Joel  and    Amos  (The  Cambridge 
Bible,  p.  89.    For  other  accounts  oT^Tocust  plagues  see 
G.A.  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  390-5, 
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bare  like  v/hite  picked  bones. -^^^    The  husbandmen  and  the 
vinedressers  are  helpless  before  the  curse.    The  fruit  of 
their  labors  is  taken  away,    ITo  more  can  offerings  be  made  in 
the  temple,  because  there  is  nothing  to-  bring.    The  people 
can  only  fast  and  cry  in  desperation  to  Yahr;eh.^^^    Even  the 
beasts  groan  in  perplexity  and  anguish  because  their  pasture 
is  taken  away.-^^^ 

There  is  no  stopping  the  army  of  locusts.    On,  on, 
they  come  like  v/ar  horses  in  battle  array  drav/ing  their 
clattering  chariots.    They  leap  from  mountain  top  to  mountain 
top,  sv/arming  against  their  prey  in  a  military  formation 
which  cannot  be  broken.    They  scale  the  city  wall.  They 
force  their  v;ay  into  the  houses  through  every  crevice.  They 
mal-ie  the  earth  to  shake  and  the  heavens  to  tremble.     The  sun 
and  the  moon  are  darkened,  and  the  stars  no  longer  shine. -'-^^ 

The  day  of  Yahv/eh  is  coriiingo    The  originality  of  the 
apocalyptist  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  associates  this 
devastating  locust  plague  with  the  great  and  terrible  day  of 
Yahweh.     Joel's  greatest  theological  contribution,  says 
McFadyen,  lies  in  his  clear  presentation  of  what  that  day 


Joel  1:5-7 
Joel  1:18-20 
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means,-'"^'''    Heroin  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  messianic 
hope  as  it  was  expressed  in  post-exilic  tlme3---the  outpouring 
of  the  spirit,  the  judgment  of  the  heathen,  the  transformation 
of  the  land,  and  the  glorification  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
permanent  abode  of  Yahv/eh, 

Joel  makes  five  references  to  "the  day."    As  Amos  had 
said,  it  is  a  time  to  be  dreaded.    Alasi    AlasJ    For  the 
Almighty  brings  destruction,-^^^    Let  the  trumpet  be  sounded 
throughout  Jerusalem  in  dread  alarm.    Let  all  the  people 
tremble  because  the  day  of  thick  darkness  is  near.-^^^  .  This  is 
Yahv;eh»s  day,  and  he  is  in  command.     He  marshalls  his  forces 
so  that  they  are  invincible .^00    -^^^  approach  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  great  upheaval  of  the  natural  v/orld* 

And  I  will  show  Vvonders  in  the  heavens  and  in  the 
earth:  blood,  and  fire,  and  pillars  of  sm.oke.    The  sun 
shall  be  turned  into  darkness,  and  the  moon  into  blood, 
before  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  Jehovah  cometh.^'^l 

Only  those  who  call  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh  can 
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possibly  be  delivered,        and  great  numbers  of  his  enemies 


await  the  dreadful  day.^'^'^ 
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Jolm  Edgar  FcPadyen,  An  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  p.  184 ♦ 
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The  terrible  locusts  are  the  instruments  of  Yahweh's 
wrath,  just  as  are  the  heathen  armies  in  the  minds  of  other 
writers,  but  they  are  only  a  suggestion  of  the  terrors  which 
shall  prevail  when  Yahv/eh  himself  appears. 

The  people  must  repents    The  repentance  of  which  Joel 

speaks  is  not  so  much  the  righting  of  moral  wrongs  as  it  is 

the  carr^ring  out  of  mourning  ceremonies.    The  drunkards  must 

waken  and  weep,  not  because  they  are  drunkards,  but  because 

their  wine  is  taken  away.^*^^    The  people  must  mourn  as  a  young 

bride  bereft  of  her  husband  because  the  meal  and  drink 

offerings  have  to  be  discontinued  in  the  temple.  The 

priests  and  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary  must  gird  themselves 

in  sackcloth  and  pass,  the  night  in  wailing. 2*^^    This  is  the  onl 

way  of  escape,  and  it  may  bring  the  desired  result. 

Yet  even  now,  saith  Jehovah,  turn  ye  unto  me  with  all 
your  heart,  and  vdth  fasting,  and  vath  weeping,  and  with 
mourning:  and  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and 
turn  unto  Jehovali  your  God;  for  he  is  gracious  and 
merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  abundant  in  lovinglcindness, 
and  repenteth  him  of  the  evil.    Who  knovv-eth  whether  he 
v/ill  not  turn  and  repent,  and  leave  a  blessing  behind 
him,  even  a  meal-offering  and  a  drink-offering  unto 
Jehovah  your  God?207 

Yahweh  will  bless  Israel.    Here  is  the  promise  of 
new  heavens  and  a  nev/  earth  nhrased  in  other  terms •  Yahvi/eh 
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will  pity  his  people  and  renev/  the  soil  of  the  earth  so  that 

grain,  v/ine,  and  oil  will  be  given  in  greater  abundance «^^^ 

The  beasts  need  no  longer  fear,  for  plentiful  rains  will 

freshen  the  pasture.    All  the  land  may  rejoice  because  the 

former  and  the  latter  rains  will  come  dov/n  "in  just  measure."^' 

The  wine  vats  and  the  granaries  v/ill  actually  overflov:. 

The  greatest  evidence  of  Yahv/eh's  favor,  however  will 

be  in  the  outpouring  of  his  spirit. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour 
out  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your 
daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams, 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions:  and  also  upon  the 
servants  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour 
out  my  spirit,  •  •  •  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
delivered;  for  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem  there  shall 
be  those  that  escape,  as  Jehovah  hath  said,  and  among  the 
remnant  whom  Jehovah  doth  call«^^0 

This  passage  has  been  regarded  as  the  "high-v/ater 

mark  of  apocalyptic  prophecy*"^-^-^    The  darkness,  the  fire,  and 

the  storm  are  only  the  instruments  of  Yahv/eh,  not  himself; 

but  the  spirit  v/hich  he  bestows  is  a  part  of  himself.  V/hen 

the  people  receive  it  they  are  renev/ed  and  made  worthy  to 

receive  the  benefits  of  the  new  age.    This  conception  is  the 
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R.  P.  Horton,  The  i,finor  Prophets  (The  Century 
Bible),  pp.  83-4.  ' 
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apocalyptic  counterpart  to  Jeremiah's  promise  of  the  new 
covenant  and  Ezekiel's  doctrine  of  the  heart  of  flesh. 

The  nations  will  be  judged*    Yahv;eh  will  bring  back 
the  captives  of  Judaii  and  Jerusalem  and  gather  all  of  the 
nations  into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  for  judgment .^•'■^  The 
name  means  "Yahweh  judges"  or  '^Xahweh  has  judged, "^^^  Here 
it  suggests  no  geographical  location,  but  only  Yahv;eh»s 
determination  to  render  justice.    The  place  is  also  called 
"the  valley  of  decision. "^■^'^ 

The  idea  of  a  judgment  of  the  nations  had  been 
developing  over  a  long  period.     The  trend  of  apocalyptic 
thinking  since  Ezekiel  had  been  to  picture  the  final  judgment 
of  the  nations  in  the  face  of  Jerusalem,    Evidently  there 
were  some  who  v/anted  to  identify  the  place.    For  this  reason 
the  valley  of  the  Kidron  and  the  slopes  of  Olivet  have  been 
called  Jehoshaphat.^-^^ 

So  the  nations  must  come,  but  the  court  has  already 
decided  against  them. 


Joel  3:1-3 
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I  v;ill  gather  all  nations  and  will  bring  them  down 
into  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  I  will  execute 
judgment  upon  them  there  for  my  people  and  for  ray 
heritage  Israel,  whom  they  have  scattered  among  the 
nations:  and  they  have  parted  m;;,''  land,  and  have  cast  lots 
for  my  people,  and  have  given  a  boy  for  a  harlot,  and 
sold  a  girl  for  wine,  that  they  may  drink ,216 

Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Philistia,  which  mean  nothing  to 

Yahweh,  have  no  standing  whatsoever,  for  they  have  stolen, 

plundered,  and  profited  by  the  miseries  of  Israel.  Their 

guilt  will  be  upon  their  own  heads.     Their  children  shall  be 

sold  into  bondage .^l"^    Sgypt  and  Edom,  old  enemies  of  Israel, 

v/ill  be  made  desolage.    IT  one  at  all  are  to  be  spared,  for 

Yahweh  will  sit  in  judgment  over  "all  the  nations  round 
about, "218 

A  call  to  holy  war  is  sounded.    Plowshares  beaten  into 
swords  and  pruning  hooks  into  spears  will  arm  those  who 
accompany  the  prisoner  nations. ^-^^    The  figure  changes  and  the 
great  day  is  described  as  a  time  of  harvest  when  the  people 
swing  their  sickles  among  the  wicked  or  tread  them  down  in 
the  v/inepress  until  the  vats  overflow  with  their  blood o^^*^ 
Meanwhile,  Yahweh  will  roar  out  of  Zion,  causing  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  to  shake. ^^1 
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The  idea  that  the  enemies  of  Israel  must  be  heartlessly 
punished  is  characteristic  of  apocalyptic*    Vengeance  is 
often  r.iore  to  be  desired  than  justice  or  mercy.  , 

Israel  will  be  secure.    The  final  paragraph  of  the 

book  is  a  reiteration  of  extravagant  apocalyptic  expectations. 

■f 

Yahv/eh  will  oe  a  refuge  to  his  people  and  prevent  any 
foreigner  from  entering  the  holy  city.    The  land  v/ill  flov/ 
with  milk,  water,  and  sweet  wine.    The  temple  will  be  a 
blessing  to  Israel.    The  enemy  nations  will  be  in  desolation. 
Judah  will  be  stablished  forever.    Yahweh  v^ill  cleanse  her 
and  make  his  dv/elling  in  Zion.^22 

After  all  allowances  for  eastern  imagery  are  made, 
the  selfish  and  nationalistic  expectations  which  Joel 
encourages  are  unmistakable. 

6.    The  apocalyptic  in  I!icah  4-7,  500-200  B.  C. 

Chapters  4  to  7  of  Micah  are  generally  considered 
post-exilic, ^^"^  and  maj'-  have  been  written  almost  any  time 
between  500  and  200  B.  C.     There  seems  to  be  a  natural 
division  between  chapters  5  and  6.    Like  Trito-Isaiah,  this 
part  of  Ilicah  is  a  mixture  of  prophecy  and  apocal^'pse. 


222  Joel  3:16b-lS 

223  Robert  H.  Pf eiff er.  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  593. 
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The  points  of  prophetic  interest  are  easily  recognizable 
Yahweh  is  a  god  of  rlghteousness^^^  who  tries  to  draw  his  peopl 
by  lovingkindness  as  much  as  by  punishment.    The  sins  of  the 
people  are  thoroughly  condemned.    They  grov/  rich  by  giving 
short  measure,  then  cherish  their  ill  gotten  gains.     They  are 
filled  with  violence  and  lies.225    ^hey  stain  their  hands  with 
the  blood  of  their  brothers.    No  one  of  them  is  righteous, 
and  the  best  one  is  evil.^^^    Even  heathen  abominations ^^"^  and 
Baal  v7orship^2^  are  found  in  the  land. 

The  writer  feels  the  old  prophetic  abhorrence  of 

meaningless  ritual.     He  rejects  sacrifices  of  animals,  oil, 

and  inf ants ."^""^    In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  verses  in  all  the 

Old  Testament  he  defines  true  religion. 

He  hath  showed  thee,  0  man,  what  is  good;  and  what 
doth  Jehovah  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  kindness,  and  to  v/alk  humbly  vdth  thy  God?230 

Thus  far  the  post-exilic  IvHcah  is  a  prophet. 

Practically  all  of  these  ideas  com.e  from  the  last  two 

chapters,  v/hich  are  recognized  as  bearing  considerable 

resemblance  to  the  original  part  of  the  book.'^'^-'-    Chapters  4 
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and  5  are  much  more  apocalyptic  in  tone, 

Israel  V7ill  be  purree  do     Israel  has  sinned  greviously, 
but  her  cleansing  vdll  come  through  the  decisive  acts  of 
Yahvjeh  rather  than  through  repentance ,232    hq  v/ill  take  aray 
all  horses  and  chariots  out  of  their  land  so  that  the  people 
ma,y  depend  upon  him  only  in  battle.    For  the  same  reason,  he 
v/ill  overthrow  the  city  strongholds.    Ke  and  he  alone  v;ill  be 
their  protection.    VJitchcraft,  soothsaying,  images,  and 
pillars  must  go,  for  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  will  destroy  every 
thing  which  dishonors  him. 

The  people  must  trust  neither  in  their  ovm  strength 
nor  in  rival  pov/ers.  Their  faith  is  to  be  fixed  in  Yahweh 
alone  if  they  wish  to  merit  his  favor. 

Zion  is  to  be  established.    Zion  shall  finally  become 
the  highest  of  mountains.    The  people  of  many  nations  shall 
seek  Yahweh  there  in  order  to  le  arn  of  his  v/ays  and  walk  in 
them. 

For  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Haw,  and  the  word 
of  Jehovah  from  Jerusalem;  and  he  will  judge  betv;een 
many  peoples,  and  v/ill  decide  concerning  strong  nations 
afar  off:  and  they  shall  beat  their  sv/ords  into 
plowshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  v/ar  any  more. 233 


2*52  T,ficah  5:10-5 
Micah  4: 2b- 3 
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In  the  atmosphere  of  peace  all  fear  shall  be  taken 
away  and  every  man  shall  sit  contentedly  under  his  own  vine 
and  fig  tree ,234    nere  is  a  mixture  of  apocalyptic  ideology 
and  prophetic  universalism.    The  glories  of  Zion  do  not 
spring  directly  from  prophecy. 

The  remnant  flourishes.    Even  after  the  return  under 
Cyrus  there  v/ere  many  Jev/s  of  the  dispersion.  Considerable 
numbers  remained  in  Babylon.    Others  viere  in  Egypt  and 
various  countries.     It  was  a  dream  of  the  apocalyptists  that 
they  all  be  returned  to  Palestine. 

Micah  promises  that  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  be 

gathered  as  a  mighty  flock  in  the  midst  of  their  pasture, 

They  shall  come  back  to  their  oTm  people. The  lame  and 

the  weakened  remnant  vail  become  a  strong  nation  again  with 

Yahv/eh  as  their  eternal  ruler. ^•^V    They  shall  come  v/hen  the 

messiah  appears  and  be  both  a  delight  and  a  scourge. 

And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst  of 
many  peoples  as  dew  from  Jehovah,  as  shov/ers  upon  the 
grass,  that  tarry  not  nor  man,  nor  wait  for  the  sons 
of  men.    And  the  remnant  of  Jacob  shall  be  among  the 
nations,  in  the  midst  of  many  peoples,  as  a  lion  among 
the  beasts  of  the  forest,  as  a  young  lion  am^ong  the 
flocks  of  sheep;  who  if  he  go  tlirough,  treadeth  dovm  and 
teareth  in  pieces,  and  there  is  none  to  deliver.  Let 
thy  hand  be  lifted  up  above  thine  adversaries,  and  let 
all  thine  enemies  be  cut  off .238 
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This  is  a  strange  combination  of  qualities.  The 
avenging  power  of  the  remnant  is  a  new  idea. 

The  me  s  si  ah  comes ,    llicah  also  presents  a  new  portrait 


comes  from  Bethlehem  of  the  clan  of  Ephrathah,  one  of  the 

many  villages  of  Judah,     Such  a  background  would  appeal  to 

ordinary  Israelites* 

A  Savior,  who  was  one  of  themselves,  not  born  up  in 
the  capital,  foster  brother  to  the  nobles  who  oppressed 
them,  but  born  among  the  people,  sharer  of  their  toils 

and  their  v/rongsl  this  v/ould  bring  hope  to  every  heart 

among  the  disinherited  poor  of  Israel. 240 

He  v/ill  be  a  man  of  peace,  rather  than  a  man  of  war. 

He  will  serve  the  people  "feed  the  flock."    With  all  of  his 

interests  in  immediate  human  affairs  there  is  still  an 

eternal  quality  about  him,  as  God  is  eternal.     His  goings 

forth  are  "from  of  old,  from  everlasting,"    The  strength  and 

majesty  of  Yahv/eh,  his  god,  shall  be  v/ithin  him.  Thus 

endowed  he  will  be  able  to  overcome  the  threat  of  every 

foreign  enemy.    The  picture  is  a  noble  one. 


Yahweh  will  judge  between  the  strong  nations  and  in  her 

PAT 

behalf,         Israel  is  like  a  woman  in  travail  v/ho  is  an  easy 


of  the  messiali  as  an  individual  leader  of  the  common  man. 
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He 


Israel  shall  triumph,    israel  is  to  be  favored  because 
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victim  of  an  enemj^. 


242 


These  nations  do  not  understand  the 


ways  of  Yahweh,  for  he  will  gather  them  as  sheaves  to  the 
threshing  floor.    The  long  awaited  opportunity  of  Israel  is 
near. 

Arise  and  thresh,  0  daughter  of  Zion;  for  I  v/ill  make 
thy  horn  iron,  and  I  will  make  thy  hoofs  brass;  and  thou 
Shalt  beat  in  pieces  many  peoples:  and  I  v/ill  devote 
their  gain  unto  Jehovah,  and  their  substance  unto  the 
Lord  of  the  whole  earth,    ITow  shalt  thou  gather  thyself 
in  troops,  0  daughter  of  troops:  he  hath  laid  siege 
against  us;  they  shall  smite  the  judge  of  Israel  v;ith 
a  rod  upon  the  cheek, 243 

Such  a  dream  of  power,  made  possible  by  the  powerful 

intervention  of  Yahv;eh,  is  completely  apocalyptic.    As  time 

goes  on  some  of  the  hopes  of  Israel  become  more  and  more 

extravagant. 


Alexander  the  Great,  son  of  the  Macedonian  king, 
Philip  II,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  murdered  father  in 
336  B«  C.  at  the  age  of  twenty.    He  had  been  a  student  of 
Aristotle  v;ho  gave  him  instruction  in  philosophy,  science, 
medicine,  and  the  affairs  of  government.    Y/ithin  one  year  he 
had  acquired  Thessaly  in  Greece,  and  by  another  he  was 
reaching  out  along  the  Danube,    He  v/as  so  prompt  and  severe 
in  quelling  insurrection  in  Thebes  that  every  Greek  state 
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242  i^cah  4:10 


243  Tjicah  4:13-5:1 
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readily  submitted  to  hin. 

Having  made  careful  preparations  he  soon  set  out 
across  the  Dardanelles  \7ith  an  army  of  about  25,000.  By 
courage  and  clever  maneuvering  he  decisively  defeated  the 
Persians  at  Issus  in  333  B.  C,  gaining  the  western  half  of 
their  empire.     Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt  fell  quickly 
into  Ills  hand.    Then  came  babylon,  Indian,  and  the  east,  which 
completed  his  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.    At  the  height 
of  his  power,  in  June  323  B.  C,  Alexander  the  Great  died. 
He  was  only  thirty-two,  and  had  reigned  for  tv/elve  years  and 
eight  months. 

The  ruling  power  of  Alexander's  great  empire  was 

contested  by  four  of  his  generals  Antigonus,  Ptolemy, 

Lysimachus,  and  Seleucus.     Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  the  two 
strongest  ones,  expanded  their  smaller  empires  from  Sgypt 
and  Syria,  respectively.    Y/ars  and  rebellions  followed  v;ith 
dizzy  succession,  while  Palestine  crouched  for  safety 
betv/een  the  tv/o  grov/ing  giants.    Ptolemy  seized  Jerusalem  on 
a  sabbath  day  in  320  B.  C*  v;hen  the  people  would  not  fight. 
He  took  captive  Jews  to  Alexandria,  and  others  went 
voluntarily  to  settle  in  Egypt.    For  the  most  part,  the  Jev;s 
were  favorable  to  Egyptian  rule,  since  they  v/ere  allowed 
considerable  freedom  and  their  own  lilgh  priest, 

Palestine  was  under  the  control  of  the  Seleucidae 
(Syria)  in  295  B.  C.  and  in  219  B.  C.    Antiochus  III, 
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comonly  knovm  as  Antiochus  the  Great,  ruled  from  223  to  137 
B.  C.     In  218  B.  C«  the  Jews  felt  strong  enough  to  rebel,  and 
from  that  tine  until  198  B<,  C,  when  Antiochus  v/on  a  great 
victory  at  Paneas  on  the  Jordan,  there  v/as  violent  warfare  in 
Palestine. 

The  Seleucidae  were  much  more  ardent  llellenizers  than 
the  Ptolemies,  and  for  that  reason  the  Jev/s  resisted  them, 
Alexander  had  endeavored  to  inspire  all  of  his  generals  with 
the  idea  that  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  control  of 
his  conquests  was  to  establish  Greek  culture.    The  gymnasium, 
the  theatre,  the  language,  the  law,  the  literature,  the  arts, 
and  the  religion  of  Greece,  as  well  as  new  political  forms, 
Y/ere  sponsored  in  a  zealous  effort  to  spread  the  spirit  of 
Hellas.    New  cities  v/ere  built  and  others  remodeled  according 
to  Greek  conceptions  of  architecture,  business,  and  everyday 
life.    This  Hellenizing  influence  was  felt  all  through 
Palestine  and  particularly  along  the  I.lediterranean.    in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  Jews  it  was  more  to  be  feared  than 
bondage.    They  resisted  it  desperately,  but  many  others 
embraced  it  as  the  nev;  spirit  of  the  age.    Working  from 
without  and  from  within  it  almost  disrupted  Judaism. 


For  a  fuller  account  of  this  period  see  G.  H.Box, 
Judaism  in  the  Greek  Period,  pp.  1-29. 
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8.    Zechariah  9-14,     218  B»  C.  The  Low  Ebb  of  Prophecy 

The  first  eight  chapters  of  Zechariah  v/ere  undoubtedly 
written  from  520  to  518  B-  C«  by  the  prophet  whose  name  they 
bear.^*^    Zechariah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Haggai  and  deeply  concerned  v/ith  the  restoration  of  the  temple 
and  its  vjorship  and  v/ith  the  strengthening  of  the  Jewish 
national  life  by  peaceful  means  at  a  time  when  the  pov/er  of 
Persia  was  an  uncertain  element. 

Although  older  tradition  accepted  the  supposition  that 
the  entire  book  of  Zechariah  v;as  written  by  the  same  author, 
present  day  scholarship  is  unanimous  in  holding  that  the  last 
six  chapters  are  by  an  entirely  different  hand»^^^ 

A  number  of  strong  considerations  support  this  view. 
Zechariah  9  begins  in  an  altogether  new  literary  vein.  The 
first  word,   ^^D,  which  means  "burden"  or  "utterance"  from  X'U' 
"to  lift  up,"  suggests  a  separate  oracle.     Chapter  12  also 
begins  with  showing  a  relationship  to  the  preceding 

section.^'^^'^    In  Zechariah  proper  there  is  frequent  mention  of 


S.  R.  Driver,  ^  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
Old  Testament,  p.  544. 

G-eorge  Adam  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Tv/elve  Prophets, 

pp.  459-42. 


p.  218. 


^^"^  Hinckley  G.  I'itchell,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (I,  G.  C. 
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Jerusalem,  but  here  she  Is  scarcely  alluded  to*  There 
references  to  fixed  dates  are  found;  but  here  .there  is  no 
information  about  dates  or  definite  people.  Zechariah 
himself  employs  visions  to  emphasize  his  message;  but  this 
writer  uses  no  such  device.    The  first  chapters  are 
straightforward  prose;  but  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  in 
unusual  poetic  form.    Vocabulary  differences  make  it  seem 
unlikely  that  the  same  author  could  have  written  the  two 
sections.    Zechariah  reflects  the  age  of  Haggai  when  the 
temple  was  being  built;  but  chapters  9  to  14  move  in  an 
entirely  different  sphere,  making  specific  mention  of  the 
Greeks.    The  earlier  section  represents  G-od  as  hidden 
from  the  sight  of  men;  but  this  later  one  looks  for  the 
apocalyptic  revelation  of  Yahweh  coming  in  power^  Zechariah 
is  a  prophet  who  stresses  morals  and  human  endeavor,  while 
this  unknown  v/riter  is  an  apocalyptist . 

Although  the  date  of  Zechariali  9  to  12  cannot  be 
fixed  with  certainty,  the  common  conclusion  is  that  it  is 
post-exilic Some  scholars  place  it  in  the  days  of 
Alexander,  and  som.e  during  the  Maccabean  struggle.    The  six 
chapters  were  probably  com.posed  by  different  authors  and  at 


George  Adam  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  prophets, 

p.  443. 
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different  tines  v/ithin  the  Greek  perioci«249 

Israel '  s  eneriiies  v/ill  be  mercilessly  destroyed.  The 
apocalyptic  section  opens  v/ith  an  enumeration  of  various  enemy 
neighbors  of  Israel,  accompanied  by  dire  threats  of  punishment 
which  shall  fall  upon  them.^^^    Apparently  their  great  sin  had 
been  to  embrace  the  Greek  culture. 

According  to  the  historical  record.  Tyre  was  conquered 
by  Alexander  in  352  B.  G.     Possib3,y  this  event,  or  the 
prospect  of  it,  gave  the  v/riter  his  inspiration. ^^-^  One 
Philistine  city  shall  fall  in  anguish,  -another  be  put  to  shame, 
another  lose  her  king,  another  be  mped  out,  v/hile  Ashdod 
v/ill  be  peopled  by  a  degenerate  mongrel  race.    Yahv/eh  v;ill 
remove  their  abominations  "from  betv/een  the  teeth"  of  the 
Philistines.    This  probably  refers  to  what  the  Jews  regarded 
as  unclean  food  or  as  unsuitable  sacrifices  like  dogs,  mice, 
and  svi^ine.    They  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  eat  blood. 
At  last,  Yahweh  will  be  as  a  garrison  encamped  around  his 
o\m  people  to  prevent  rival  expeditions  of  war  from  crossing 
their  borders  as  they  had  done  so  many  times  in  the  past. 


24:9  Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Haggai  and  Zechariah  (I.  0.  0. 
pp.  258-9. 

Zechariah  9:1-8 

Mitchell,  op.  cit.    p.  258  and  S.  R.  Driver,  Ijinor 
Prophets  (Century  Bible),  Vol.  11,  p.  237. 
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Yahweh,  who  has  seen  the  roisery  of  his  people  "v;ith  his  own 
eyes,"  will  guarantee  them  peace. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  Palestine  v/as  that  it  lay 
between  EoTPt  said.  Syria  on  the  crossroads  of  the  v/orld.  The 
faith  of  Judah  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
Alexander  the  Great  did  not  finally  come  to  Jerusalem  as  he 
had  planned. 

The  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  oaks  of  Bashan, 
symbolizing  the  Greek  powers, v/ill  be  cut  downf^^  Foreign 
leadership  will  be  destroyed. 

The  unfortunate  people  of  Israel  are  called  the  "flock 
of  slaughter"  who  have  been  maliciously  exploited  by  their 
foreign  oppressors. ^^"^    Unprincipled  men  have  grovm  rich  from 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  their  victims.    This  passage  cannot  be 
dated  with  certainty,  but  the  covetous  shepherd  may  v/ell  refer 
to  Ptolemy  III  of  Egypt, 

So  in  parabolic  fashion  the  apocalyptist  fattens  the 
miserable  sheep  for  slaughter. He  talces      T))i''pP>  "staves," 
such  as  shepherds  would  use  in  herding  their  flocks.  The 


G.  H.  Box,  Judaism  in  the  Greek  Period,  pp.  93-4. 
253  zechariah  11:1-3  ^54  ^echariah  11:4 

255  i,fitchell,  o£.  cit . ,  p.  305. 

256  Zechariah  11:4 
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first  one  he  calls     X^y  )  ,  "sv/eetness,"  "beauty,"  "grace," 
"splendor,"  or  "favor."    It  signifies  the  regard  v/hich  a  true 
shepherd  should  have  for  his  flock.    The  second  is      lD"*7Iin  , 
"bands,"  or  "bonds,"  from  a  root  which  means  ",to  tighten  a 
cord,"  "tv/ist,"  or  "bind,"    There  should  be  unity  rather  than 
division  in  Israel. 

257 

The  dooned  sheep  are  to  be  fed  no  longer.         Let  them 
die  at  once,  since  they  are  to  perish  an^nr/ay.    The  first 
staff  is  broken  to  signify  despair,  and  the  selfish  shepherd 
asks  for  his  v/ages. 

The  way  is  thus  prepared  for  a  dramatic  change.  The 
people  v;ho  have  suffered  so  much  will  overv/helm  their  enemies 
with  a  vengeance  which  arises  out  of  eternal  justice.     If  Israel 
had  not  suffered  the  evil  oppressors  v;ould  not  need  to  be 
destroyed. 

pilled  v;ith  weariness  and  loathing,  the  writer  acts 
for  Yahv/eh  to  cut  off  three  shepherds  in  one  month.  These 
three  rulers  were  doubtless  perfectly  clear  to  the 
contemporary  reader,  but  they  cannot  nov;  be  identified  with 
certainty. 

A  ne\7  shepherd  will  be  raised  up  who  v/ill  heal  and 
feed  the  flock.     He  will  not  be  cut  off.  Possibly  this 


zechariah  11:9  Zechariah  11:15-16 
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refers  to  Judas  I'accaloeas,     Jerusalera  will  "be  strong  in  the 

face  of  her  eneiiiies  through  the  power  of  Yahv/eh,  the  great 

creator.    She  v/ill  be  like  a  poisonous  drink  and  a  heavy 

burden  to  her  evil  neighbors.  Yahweh  v/ill  make  her  victorious 

after  striking  the  earth  with  terror* 

m  that  day  will  I  make  the  chieftain  of  Judali  like 
a  pan  of  fire  among  wood,  and  like  a  flaming  torch  among 
sheaves;  and  they  shall  devour  all  the  peoples  round 
about,  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left;  and  they  of 
Jerusalem  shall  yet  again  dwell  in  their  ovm  place,  even 
in  Jerusalem«259 

The  anger  of  Yahv/eh  is  kindled  beyond  endurance  against 

the  oppressors  of  Judah  whom  he  calls  shepherds  and  he-goats .260 

He  v;ill  strengthen  JUdah  in  battle  as  a  mighty  horse  of  war. 

From  Yahweh  himself  shall  come  forth  the  "cornerstone,"  the 

"nail,"  and  the  "battle-bov;."    It  has  been  suggested  that  the 

first  may  refer  to  Simon,  the  second  to  Judas,  and  the  third 

to  Jonathan. ^^"^    If  so,  they  represent  Israel's  most  d;^'namic 

and  constructive  leaders  v/ithin  the  whole  period.    The^/  are 

absolutely  invincible  because  Yahweh  is  v/ith  them. 

And  they  shall  be  as  mighty  men,  treading  down  their 
enemies  in  the  mire  of  the  streets  in  the  battle;  and 
they  shall  fight,  because  Jehovah  is  v/ith  them;  and  the 
riders  on  horses  shall  be  confounded. 


Zechariah  12:6  Zechariah  10:3 

261  This  is  by  no  m-eans  certain.     If,  as  Pfeiffer  holds, 
the  book  v;as  not  v/ritten  before  200  B.  C,  it  could  include 
no  reference  to  the  I.Taccabean  rebellion,  and  this  passage 
refers  to  other  leaders.    See  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament ,  p.  612. 


262  Zechariah  10:5 
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Jerusalem  v;ill  endure  in  the  midst  of  terror.    After  • 
a  terrific  battle  in  v/hich  near  defeat  is  turned  into  victory, 
the  Holy  City  shall  he  saved«263    m  the  day  of  Yahv/eh,  which 
recalls  Ezekiel's  vision  concerning  God, 264  the  nations  will 
come  against  Jerusalem  to  divide  the  spoil.    They  will  take 
the  city,  ravish  the  v;om.en,  and  carry  half  of  the  people 
av/ay  into  captivity.    Y/hen  the  cause  seems  absolutely 
hopeless  Yahweh  will  come  forth  in  true  apocalyptic  fashion 
and  fight  for  his  people.     In  themselves  they  are  helpless; 
deliverance  must  come  through  divine  intervention  alone, 
yahweh,  a  creature  of  immense  proportions,  will,  plant  his 
feet  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  high  ridge  which  overlooks 
Jerusalem  on  the  eastern  side  and  shuts  out  all  avenues  of 
escape  in  that  direction.     His  power  will  break  the  m.ountain 
asunder,  forcing  one  part  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
south,  thus  fashioning  a  valley  by  which  a  remnant  of  the 
people  may  flee  to  safety,  even  as  they  escaped  in  the  day 
of  the  great  earthquake. 

Yahv/eh  vdll  gather  his  scattered  people.    Yahweh  will 
restore  Judah  and  Joseph  in  mercy  and  bring  them  back  as 
though  he  had  not  cast  them  off.^^^    He  will     ^"1  ij,  "hiss," 


Zechariah  14:1-5  Ezekiel  38 

Zechariah  10:6 
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"whistle,"  or  "call  by  a  v/histle"  for  them,  and  they  v/hom  he 
has  redeemed  will  be  as  numerous  as  they  once  vjere,266    jje  will 

^  "1  h  ,  "scatter,"  "disperse,"  or  "sov/"  them  among  the 
nations.    Smith  believes  that  the  Hebrev/  verb  should  be 
pointed  to  change  the  future  tense  to  the  perfect  so  that 
the  verse  v/ould  read,  "I  have  sown."^^"^    Mitchell  agrees .^^^ 
This  emendation  makes  the  verse  more  meaningful,  since  return, 
rather  than  further  scattering,  v/as  Israel's  hope  at  that 
time, 

out  of  Egypt  and  out  of  Assyria  they  shall  flock  in 
such  numbers  that  room  can  scarcely  be  found  for  them  in 
Gilead  and  in  Lebanon.    Assyria,  although  long  since  fallen 
with  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  is  here  used  to  designate 
the  existing  world  power.    Gilead  and  Lebanon  refer  to  the 
entire  region  east  of  the  Jordan  which  the  Hebrews  regarded 
as  rightfully  their  ovjn. 

The  subject  of  Zechariah  10:11  is  uncertain^    As  the 
text  now  stands  it  reads,     Vl  ^       D^5-  "1       !  »  "and  he 
shall  pass  through  the  sea  of  affliction,"    Possibly  it 
should  be  emended  to  read,  "and  they  shall  pass  through  the 


Zechariah  10:8-10 
'  George  Adam  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Tv/^lve  Prophets , 

p.  462<, 

Hinckley  G.  Mitchell,  Ilaggai  and  Zechariah  (I.  C.  C.) 
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sea  of  Egypt."    In  either  case  the  reference  is  to  Yaht/eh's 
miraculous  deliverance  of  his  people  at  the  time  of  the 
Red  Sea  Crossing.    The  sea  of  waves  shall  be  troubled,  the 
mighty  Nile  dried  up,  and  the  rule  of  Ass^.Tia  and  Egypt 
brought  lov;.    Then  the  strengthened  ones  may  v/alk  up  and 
down  the  land  in  the  name  of  their  god,  as  the  Septuagint 
suggests.^^^ 

The  messianic  kingdom  will  be  established.    The  new 

age  will  be  ushered  in  by  the  coming  of  the  ideal  ruler,  . 

whose  character  is  described  in  familiar  phrases. 

Rejoice  greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion;  shout,  0  daughter 
of  Jerusalem:  behold,  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee;  he  is 
just,  and  having  salvation;  lov/ly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass, 
even  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.    And  I  will  cut  off 
the  chariot  from  Ephraim,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem; 
and  the  battle  bow  shall  be  cut  off;  and  he  shall  speak 
peace  unto  the  nations:  and  liis  dominion  shall  be  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  River  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. ^"^^ 

When  the  enemies  are  destroyed,  Jerusalem  preserved, 

and  the  remnant  brought  back  home,  then  will  be  realized  the 

glories  v;hich  the  people  have  so  long  anticipated.  They 

shall  be  cleansed  from  every  impurity  and  every  inclination 

to  v/orship  idols. ^"^-^    The  land  shall  be  restored  by  living 

waters  which  flow  out  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  climate  shall 


269 

G.  K.  Box,  Judaism  in  the  Greek  Period,  p.  95, 
Zechariah  9:9-10         ^"^-^  Zechariah  15:1-2 
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be  tempered  in  both  surimer  and.  winter,         Yahweh  v/ill  rule 

over  all  the  earth,  and  he  will  sinite  with  dreadful  plague 

any  v/ho  turn  against  hini.^''''^    Jerusalem  will  become  a  city  of 

blessedness  to  T\rhich  not  only  the  people  of  Israel  may  turn, 

but  v/here  the  few  remaining  out  of  the  enemy  nations  shall 

learn  to  worship  Yahweh.^'''^    Everything  in  connection  with  the 

temple  worship  will  be  holy. 

Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judah  shall  be 
holy  unto  Jehovah  of  hosts;  and  all  they  that  sacrifice 
shall  come  and  take  of  them,  and  boil  therein:  and  in 
that  day  there  shall  be  no  more  a  Canaanite  in  the  house 
of  Jehovah  of  hosts •2''' ^ 

Prophecy  will  be  punished  wi th  death.    There  is  a 

fundamental  clash  between  prophecy  and  apocalypse,  and  there 

is  no  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  where  this  is  demonstrated 

more  clearly  than  in  the  book  of  zechariah. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  v/hen  any  shall  yet  prophesy, 
then  his  father  and  mother  that  be^at  him  shall  say  unto 
him.  Thou  shalt  not  live;  for  thou  speakest , lies  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah;  and  his  father  and  his  mother  shall 
ttirust  him  through  when  he  prophesieth.    And  it  shall 
come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the  prophets  shall  be 
ashamed  every  one  of  his  vision,  v/hen  he  prophesieth; 
neither  shall  they  wear  a  hair^?"  mantly  to  deceive:  but 
he  shall  say,  I  am  no  prophet,  I  am  a  tiller  of  the 
ground;  for  I  have  been  a  bondman  from  ni^j  youth. ^"^^ 

Smith  insists  that  in  Zechariah  9  to  14  prophecy  is 


^'^^  zechariah  14:8  ^"^^  Zechariah  14:9,  12 

Zechariah  14:16  275  zechariah  14:20-1 

2"^^  zechariah  13:3-5 
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seen  "at  its  lowest  ebb,"277    "jhere  is  a  terrible  thirst  for 
revenge;  there  are  evidences  of  schism  and  intrigue;  there 
are  false  hopes;  and  finally,  a  denial  or  ner;lect  of  niuch 
that  the  great  prophets  had  taught.    The  hook  assumes 
increased  significance  when  it  is  regarded  not  as  prophecy 
at  all,  but  as  apocalypse.    The  people  are  encouraged  to 
entertain  the  fondest  hopes  in  days  of  extreme  difficulty 
and  to  observe  the  temple  ritual  in  order  to  realize  them. 
Any  means  of  v/orship  other  than  the  accepted  ones  are  as  evil 
as  idolatry*    The  v/riter  is  perfectly  consistent,  from  his 
point  of  view,  v/hen  he  declares  that  anyone  who  ventures 
to  prophesy  must  be  put  to  death. 

The  book  of  Dsiiiel  is  the  only  perfect  example  of 
apocalyptic  literature  in  the  Old  Testament.  Zechariah 
9  to  14  is  so  far  from  prophecy  and  so  near  to  apocalypse 
that  in  most  respects  it  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  In 
some  v;ays  it  even  out-Danielg  Daniel, 

9a    Isaiah  24-27 

These  four  chapters  are  commonly  recognized  as  being 
post-exilic,  and  therefore  from  a  hand  much  later  than 

^' '  George  Adam  Smith,  The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets, 
Vol,  II,  p,  435,. 
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Isaiah' 3.278    They  contain  no  reference  v/hlch  connects  them  in 
any  v/ay  with  Isaiah's  life;  their  literary  style  Is  not 
Isaiah's;  and  the  general  ideas  which  they  contain  seem  to  come 
from  a  different  age.    Any  exact  date  is  difficult  to 
conjecture. 

Although  these  chapters  reveal  the  unmistakable  marks 
of  apocalypse,  they  express  much  less  bitterness  than 
Zechariah  9  to  14.    They  were  evidently  written  by  someone 
with  a  kindly  nature  who  possessed  a  deeply  devotional  spirit. 
They  demonstrate  that  a.oocalyptic  need  not  necessarily  be 
filled  v/ith  hatred. 

Yaliweh  v/ill  be  exalted.    The  writer  begins  by 

recognizing  the  emptiness  of  the  earth,  although  he  does  not 

go  as  far  as  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  in  saying  that 

everything  is  vanity,     priest  and  people,  servant  and  master, 

mistress  and  maid,  creditor  and  debtor- — as  a  matter  of  fact, 

all  classes  of  people  have  fallen  short  of  what  v/as 

expected  of  them.    For  this  reason  great  evils  have  come. 

The  earth  also  is  polluted  under  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  because  they  have  transgressed  the  laws,  violated 
the  statutes,  broken  the  everlasting  covenant.  Therefore 
hath  the  curse  devoured  the  earth,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein  are  found  guilty:  therefore  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  are  burned,  and  few  men  left. 279 


^"^^  S.  R.  -Driver,  An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  221.- 

279  jgaiah  24:5-6 
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In  place  of  music  there  is  mournings    In  place  of 
cities^QO  the  land  lies  desolate .^^^    Wailing  and  fear,  pits 
and  snares  torraent  mankind.    The  earth  is  going  to  pieces.  It 
staggers  and  sways  like  a  drunken  man  and  shall  not  be  able 
to  rise  after  its  fall. 

Over  against  the  pitiable  condition  of  the  world  is 

the  greatness  of  Israel's  God,    His  praise  is  sung  in  some 

unusually  beautiful  passages.    Because  of  the  majesty  of 

Yahweh  the  people  from  east  and  west  and  from  the  uttermost 

parts  of  the  earth  must  lift  up  their  voices  in  shouts  and 

joyous  songs.    "Glory  to  the  righteous. 282 

0  Jehovah,  thou  art  good;  I  will  exalt  thee,  I  will 
praise  thy  name,  for  thou  hast  done  v/onderful  things. 283 

And  it  shall  be  said  in  that  day,  Lo,  tliis  is  our  God; 
we  have  waited  for  him,  we  vdll  be  glad  and  rejoice  in 
his  salvation. 284 

Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mind  is 
stayed  on  thee;  because  he  trusteth  in  thee. 285 

Some  say  that  these  passages  are  later  insertions, 

while  others  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of  the  apocalyptist »3 


280  rpj^e  "waste  city"  may  refer  to  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
Susa,  or  Jerusalem.    See  George  B.  Gray,  The  Book  of  Isaiah 
(I.  C.  C),  Vol,  I,  pp.  412-3. 

Isaiah  24:19  282  jgaiah  24:16b 

283  Isaiah  25:1  284  isaiah  25:9 
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own  thought. 286    They  seem  effectively  to  emphasize  the  idea 

that  in  comparison  with  the  evils  of  the  world  God  is  gooda 

He  will  judge  the  nations^    Since  the  writer  is  so 

much  of  an  apocalyptist ,  he  cannot  ignore  this  doctrine. 

Yahv;eh  will  slay  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  because  they 

are  sinful. ^^"^    Even  though  many  may  not  yet  see,  his  hand  is 

lifted  up  with  fire  to  devour  his  adversaries .^^^    The  Moabites 

will  be  trampled  into  the  ground  like  straw. '^^^    The  great  ones 

of  heaven  and  earth  cannot  hope  to  escape. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  that  Jehovah 
will  punish  the  host  of  the  high  ones  on  high,  and  the 
kings  of  the  earth  upon  the  earth.    And  they  shall  be 
gathered  together,  as  prisoners  are  gathered  into  a  pit; 
and  shall  be  shut  up  in  prison;  and  after  many  days  shall 
they  be  visited.    Then  the  moon  shall  be  confounded,  and 
the  sun  ashamed;  for  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  reign  in  mount 
Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem;  and  before  his  elders  shall  be 
glory. 290 

In  that  day  Yahv/eh  will  take  his  strong  sword  in  hand 
to  punish  "the  swift  serpent,"  "the  crooked  serpent,"  and  "the 
monster  that  is  in  the  sea. "2^1    These  may  refer  to  enemy 


286  Compare  W.  0.  E.  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
An  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  235 
and  Robert  H,  PfeTffer,  IntroductionTo  the  Qld^estament , 
p.  443. 

^^'^  Isaiah  26:21  288  igaiah  26:11 

Isaiah  25:10  290  laaiah  24:21-3 
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nations  such  as  Egypt  and  Syria  or  to  individual  kings • 
Whatever  their  identification,  the  judgment  of  Yahweh  is 
sure, 

Israel  will  be  restored.    No  apocalypse  is  complete 
without  a  promise  of  restoration.    Yahv/eh  will  gather  his 
people  from  the  lands  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,     They  are  almost 
ready  to  perish.    A  great  trumpet  will  be  blown  and  the 
outcasts  will  return  and  worship  Yahweh  "in  the  holy 
mountain  in  Jerusalem"292 

There  will  be  a  messianic  feast.    The  kindly  spirit 
of  the  writer  is  shown  in  his  conception  of  a  great  feast 
which  not  only  Israel,  but  all  the  nations,  may  en  joy  •^^'^  He 
seems  to  feel  that  after  the  Y/hole  earth  is  transformed  all 
those  who  honor  Yahweh  may  partake  of  the  good  things  which 
he  provides.    There  will  be  a  great  spread  of  fat  and 
succulent  dainties  with  marrow  and  well  refined  wine. 

The  universalism  of  the  writer  equals,  or  even 
surpasses  anything  in  Deutero-lsaiah,  and  furnishes  a  notable 
exception  to  the  general  exclusive  trend  of  apocalyptic 
thought. 

The  righteous  are  immortal.    There  is  no  question 
about  the  death  of  the  evil  oppressors.    They  are  dead  and 


292  Isaiah  27:12-3  ^93  jsaiah  25:6-7 
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shall  remain  so,  for  Yahweh  has  destroyed  them.    They  are 

entirely  forgotten. 294    But  Israel,  out  of  her  painful  travail, 

shall  bring  forth  life. 

Thy  dead  shall  live;  my  dead  "bodies  shall  arise. 
Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  the  dust;  for  thy  dew 
is  as  the  dev/  of  the  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast 
forth  the  dead.295 

He  hath  swallowed  up  death  forever;  and  the  Lord 
Jehovah  v/ill  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces;  and 
the  reproach  of  his  people  v/ill  he  take  av/ay  from  off 
all  the  earth,  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it.^^^ 

This  last  quotation  concludes  the  passage  which 
describes  the  messianic  feast.    Are  the  people  of  other 
lands  to  have  any  part  in  the  resurrection?    Probably  not, 
or  some  mention  would  have  been  made  of  the  provision.  "Thy 
dead"  are  to  live,  and  "my  dead  bodies"  are  to  live.  These 
seem  to  apply  to  Israel.    The  conception  of  a  universal 
resurrection  is  later  still.    It  is  obvious  that  the 
resurrection  alluded  to  here  is  a  physical  one  and  that  the 
mundane  sphere  is  to  be  the  realm  of  their  dwelling.  There 
is  no  idea  of  a  heaven.    Those  conditions  which  have  troubled 
Israel  Yahv^eh  v/ill  "take  away  from  off  all  the  earth." 

Like  other  religious  principles  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  underwent  a  long  process  of  development.  That 
development  was  hastened  by  the  trials  which  Israel  faced. 


Isaiah  26:14  ^95  jgaiah  26:19 

296  Isaiah  25:8 
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10,  Daniel.    165  B.  C,    Faithfulness  under  Persecution 

For  a  hundred  years  Palestine  had  been  ruled  by  Egypt 
until  the  Battle  of  Panelon,  in  198  B«  C«,  brought  it  under 
the  control  of  the  Seleucidae  of  Egypt.    Many  Jews  v;elcomed 
the  change,  but  they  soon  found  their  lot  more  burdensome^ 
Antiochus  III  engaged  in  costly  wars  and  levied  heavy  taxes* 
Seleucus  IV,  his  successor,  aroused  the  ire  of  Judaism  by 
proposing  to  rob  the  temple.    Heliodorus,  the  chief  minister 
of  Seleucus,  murdered  his  superior  and  elevated  a  young  son 
of  Seleucus  to  the  throne.    After  further  violence  a  brother 
of  Seleucus  became  king.    Such  was  the  political  inheritance 
of  Antiochus  IV  (Epiphanes)  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of 
Syria  in  175  B.  C. 

Many  of  the  Jews  were  anxious  that  their  state  be 
Hellenized  in  accord  with  the  trend  of  the  times .^^"^  When 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  assumed  power  a  group  of  "transgressors" 
out  of  Israel  visited  him  with  the  request  that  he  give  them 
license  to  build  "a  place  of  exercise  in  Jerusalem  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  Gentiles. "298    They  v/ere  taking  the 
Initiative.    They  neglected  circumcision,  forsook  the 


W.  0.  E.  Oesterley,  A  History  of  Israel, 
Vol.  II,  p.  23.7. 
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covenant,  joined  the  Gentiles,  and  "sold  themselves  to  do 
evil." 

Young  Jews  v/ere  wearing  the  headdress  of  Greek  athletes 
and  learning  to  throv/  the  discus.    Even  the  high  priest  was 
hurrying  through  his  religious  ceremonies  in  order  that  he 
might  have  official  part  in  the  games.     Greek  language, 
culture,  dress,  and  habits  of  thoughts  were  filtering  more  and 
more  into  Judaism.    There  were  some,  of  course,  who  v/elcomed 
the  supposed  advance,  while  others  bitterly  resented  it. 

A  deplorable  situation  sprang  out  of  the  rivalry  between 
Tobias  and  Onias.    Under  Egyptian  rule  the  Tobiad  house  had 
enjoyed  the  tax-farming  rights  and  exercised  great  economic 
powers •    Onias,  the  high  priest,  v/elcomed  a  change  to  the 
Seleucld  rule,  thinking  that  he  could  strengthen  his  office 
and  counteract  Hellenism,  which  Tobias  favored.  Antiochus 
removed  Onias  and  installed  Jason  in  his  place.     Jason  paid  him 
well  for  the  position.    Menelaus  offered  a  still  larger 
price  and  became  high  priest.    Figihtlng  ensued.  Antiochus 
came  to  Jerusalem,  Plundered  the  temple,  and  put  many  of  the 
faithful  to  death.     In  168  B.  C,  chagrined  by  a  rebuff  from 
a  Roman  legate  for  attempting  to  invade  Egypt,  Antiochus  IV 
turned  his  attention  to  the  immediate  task  of  creating  order 
in  Jerusalem. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  an  ardent  Hellenlzer,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  "that  the  Jews  were  divided  against 
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themselves.     The  political,  economic,  and  religious  struggles 
were  driving  him  nearly  to  distraction.    Since  come  of  the 
Jews  were  already  clamoring  for  Greek  ways,  a  vigorous 
campaigiin    on  his  part  seemed  the  hest  way  out.    Moreover,  he 
must  demonstrate  his  own  rigjit  as  king. 

V/hen  once  begun,  Antio^ichus  carried  out  his  Hellenizing 
program  in  Palestine  with  the  greatest  of  zeal.    The  people 
called  him  "Epimanes,"  vfcich  means  "madman."    He  prohibited 
all  Jewish  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  circumcision.    He  ordered 
that  heathen  altars  be  set  up  and  unclean  animals  sacrificed 
in  regular  places  of  worship.    An  altar  to  the  Olympian  Zeus 
was  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  great  altar  in  Jerusalem,  and 
on  December  25,  168  B.  C,  swine  flesh  was  burned  upon  it. 
Copies  of  the  scriptures  were  destroyed,    M&nj  Jews  were 
put  to  death.    The  eating  of  unclean  food  and  the  v/orship 
of  Grecian  idols  were  made  the  test  of  their  loyalty. 

Messengers  were  sent  throughout  the  country  carrying 
the  official  decrees.    In  the  village  of  Modin  a  fearless 
priest  and  head  of  the  Hasmonean  house  by  the  name  of 
Ilattathias  stoutly  declared: 


We  will  not  hearken  to  the  king's  words,  to  go  as 
from  our  v;orship,  on  the  right  hand,  or  on  the  left. 


I  Maccabees  2:22, 
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Thereupon  he  slew  the  king's  emissary  and  a  faithless 
Jew  who  was  preparing  to  obey  the  royal  command.    The  flashing 
sword  of  Mattathias  fired  the  Maccabean  rebellion  which  was 
so  magnificently  led  by  the  sons  of  the  ageing  priest,  notably 
Judas,     Starting  as  guerilla  v/arfare,  it  grev;  in  intensity  and 
effectiveness  until  just  three  years  later,  on  December  25, 
165  E.  C,  the  temple  was  purified  and  rededicated. 

These  v;ere  the  times  during  which  the  book  of  Daniel 
came  into  being. ^^-^    A  situation  more  filled  vrith  conflict  and 
dramatic  urgency  could  hardly  be  imagined.    The  Jews  had 
suffered  oppression  before,  but  never  had  their  faith  been 
so  threatened,  from  v/ithin,  as  well  as  from  without. 

Early  commentators  thought  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
was  written  during  the  reign  of    Jehoiakim  when  the  hero  v/as 
carried  away  to  Babylon  v/ith  the  other  exiles .^^^  Scholars 
now  generally  hold  that  it  came  from  the  Maccabean  days 
described  above.    Reasons  for  the  present  view  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:     (1)  In  the  Hebrew  canon  Daniel  is 
not  placed  among  the  "Prophets,"  but  among  the  later 
'*V/ritings,"     (2)  The  language  of  the  book,  both  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic,  is  late.     (5)  The  use  of  Greek  words  indicates  a 


For  a  fuller  account  of  this  period  see  G.  H.  Box, 
Judaism  in  the  Greek  Period,  pp.  21-41. 
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period  after  the  exile.     (4)  The  historical  references 
touching  the  Greek  era  are  much  more  accurate  than  those 
regarding  earlier  times.     (5)  The  theological  conceptions  of 
the  book  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  second  and  the  first 
centuries  B.  G. 

Yahweh  delivers  the  faithful «    The  reader  v;ho  opens 
the  book  of  Daniel  comes  first  upon  a  collection  of  six 
fascinating  narratives,  in  as  many  chapters,  which  are 
designed  to  show  how  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  alv/ays  delivers 
those  who  are  faithful  to  him.    These  stories  were  meant  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  those  who  were  being  persecuted 
during  the  terrifying  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.    They  ar*e 
told  as  though  they  took  place  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem  in  586  B.  C. 

Daniel  is  one  of  four  Hebrew  youths  who  are  introduced 
Into  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  during  the 
early  days  of  the  exile.         Although  they  are  already  handsome 
young  men,  they  are  to  be  fed  upon  the  king's  dainties  until 
they  become  still  more  presentable  as  servants  in  his  court. 
They  refuse  to  eat  the  food  provided  from  the  royal  table, 
and  insist  on  a  vegetable  diet.    They  soon  are  fairer  and 
v/iser  than  any  others  in  the  realm.    This  story  encouraged 
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the  Hebrews  to  follov;  their  diet  as  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Moses  instead  of  eating  unclean  food  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
kept  insisting  that  they  do  so. 

One  night  King  T^ebuchadnezzar  has  a  troublesome  dream, 
but  in  the  morning  cannot  remember  it.^^'^    He  summons  the 
magicians,  enchanters,  sorcerers,  and  Chaldeans,  declaring 
that,  upon  pain  of  death,  they  must  recall  to  him  the  dream 
and  interpret  its  meaning.    This  they  cannot  do.    The  king  is 
about  to  take  the  lives  of  all  of  them  v/hen  Daniel  sends 
v/ord  that  he  can  fulfill  the  royal  demand.    When  he  interprets 
the  dream  Nebuchadnezzar  falls  down  in  v/onder  and  v;orship, 
Daniel  is  able  to  reveal  all  secrets  because  he  is  completely 
faithful.    This  lesson  also  is  clear. 

King  Nebuchadnezzar  m.akes  a  golden  image  of  his  god 
and  decrees  that  at  the  sound  of  music  all  In  the  realm  shall 
fall  down  and  worship  it,^^^    The  three  companions  of  Daniel 
refuse  to  do  so,  and  are.  thrown  into  a  fiery  furnace.  They 
escape  unharmed. 

The  king  has  a  dream  of  a  great  tree  being  cut  dovm 
so  that  only  the  stump  remains, Daniel,  now  chief  of  the 
magicians,  interprets  it  to  mean  that  Nebuchadnezzar  will 
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be  driven  by  temporary  insanity  to  dwell  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field  until  he  learns  to  honor  the  true  God,     So  it  comes 
to  pass. 

Although  there  is  no  historical  record  of  any  such 
abnormality  in  the  life  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  story  is 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  in  derision  called  "Epimanes,"  which  means  "mad," 

King  Belshazzar  sees  an  inscription  being  written  by 
a  strange  hand  on  the  wall  of  his  great  banquet  room.287 
paniel  interprets  the  words  to  mean  that  his  kingdom  is  to 
fall,  just  as  the  Jev/s  hoped  that  the  rule  of  Antiochus 
would  fall.    That  night  Belshazzar  dies,    1^ either  is  there 
any  historical  foundation  for  this  narrative.    The  meaning  is 
what  is  of  importance. 

A  final  story  in  this  group  tells  of  how  Daniel  is 
thrown  into  a  den  of  lions  because  he  refuses  to  pray  to 

op  ft 

King  Darius,  but  is  miraculously  saved  by  the  pov;er  of  God, 
The  king  is  amazed  and,  like  his  predecessors,  honors  Yahweh. 

All  of  these  stories  are  fiction  rather  than  fact.^^^ 
They  v/ere  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times,  and  they 
succeeded.    Neither  fire,  nor  lions,  nor  king's  decree,  nor 


28V  Daniel  5,  288  Daniel  6, 
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an:/  other  terror  should  discourage  the  faithful.  They  must 
keep  on  observing  the  law  and  worshiping  their  God  in  spite 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

Yaliv;eh ' s  purpose  is  unfolded*    Four  visions  follov/ 
which  show  the  design  of  Yahweh  in  epochs  of  history.  He 
controls  the  nations.    Four  great  beasts  come  up  out  of  the 
sea.^SO    They  are  strange  creatures,    A  lion  with  eagle's 
v;ings  is  meant  to  represent  Babylon;  a  bear  with  three  ribs 
in  his  mouth  stands  for  Media;  a  leopard  vdth  four  wings  and 
four  heads  is  Persia;  and  a:  most  terrible  beast  with  iron 
teeth  and  ten  horns  plays  the  part  of  the  Grecian  Selucidae. 
A  little  horn  with  eyes  comes  up  in  the  midst  of  the  other 
horns.    This  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes, The  lives  of  the 
first  three  beasts  are  .prolonged  for  a  time,  but  the  fourth 
appears  before  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  is  sentenced  to  be  slain, 
Daniel  then  understands  the  meaning  of  the  beasts  and  Imows 
that  the  rule  of  the  hated  Antiochus  will  be  destroyed, 

A  second  vision  tells  of  a  battle  between  a  rani,  which 
represents  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  and  a  buck,  which  stands 
for  the  Greek, The  buck  overcomes  the  ram,  but  in  doing  so 
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he  breaks  his  great  horn.    Four  others  spring  up  in  its  place. 
These  horns  are  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  four  generals  who 
follow  him.    This  is  made  perfectly  clear  in  the  chapter. 
Again  the  little  horn  appears,  representling  Antiochus, 

The  third  vision^^*^  consists  of  a  revelation,  follov/ing 
Daniel's  confession  of  guilt  for  his  people,  that  the  days  of 
the  abomination  are  numbered.    The  exile  was  to  have  lasted 
70  years,  and  the  persecution  must  end  in  70  weeks.    A  common 
explanation  is  that  7  weeks  represent  49  years  from  587  to 
538  B.  C;  62  weeks,  or  434  years,  carry  the  chronology  up 
to  171  B.  C,  v/hen  Onias  v/as  slain;  and  one  more  week  of  7 
years  points  to  164  B.  G.  as  the  end  of  the  trouble .^^^  If 
this  prediction  is  true  the  people  will  not  have  long  to  wait. 

The  last  vision^^S  recounts  the  history  of  the  world 
from  the  decree  of  Cyrus  in  538  B.  C.  to  the  antic-ipated 
death  of  Antiochus.    Kings  rise  and  fall.     There  are  military 
adventures,  perils,  and  persecutions  until  at  last  the  Jev/s 
are  free. 

Through  all  of  these  visions  there  recurs  the  theme 
that  history  is  determined.    Yahweh  knows  and  reveals  to 
Daniel  what  v;ill  come  to  pass.    The  people  can  bB  sure 
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that  if  they  are  faithful  they  will  soon  be  rid  of  Antiochus. 
It  should  be  noted  in  connection  vrith  the  visions  that  the 
king'i  forgotten  dream  of  the  image  made  of  gold,  silver, 
brass,  and  iron  mixed  with  clay  tells  the  same  story. 
Babylon,  I.Tedia,  Persia,  and  Greece  vjill  all  come  to  naught 
through  the  fundamental  weakness  of  Alexander's  empire.  That 
the  first  three  have  already  fallen  is  assurance  that  the 
last  will  soon  go. 

Angels  are  made  prominent .    From  the  days  of  Isaiah 
onv/ard  a  belief  in  the  transcendence  of  God  had  been  gradually 
developing.    V/lien  Yahweh  was  near  enough  to  v.^alk  and  talk  with 
men  there  was  no  need  of  any  intermediary,  but  the  farther 
away  he  seemed,  the  more  he  needed  to  communicate  in  other 
ways.    Angels,  as  messengers  of  God,  had  long  been  recognized, 
but  they  had  never  assumed  any  great  importance. 

The  book  of  Daniel  gives  more  attention  to  angels  than 
does  any  other  Old  Testament  book.     Babylon  and  Persian 
influences  are  being  felt.     One  of  the  heavenly  angels  in 
Daniel  speaks  of  being  detained  by  a  prince  of  Persia. ^^"^  Two 
angels  are  given  names.     Gabriel  interprets  Daniel's  vision^^^ 
and  gives  him  instruction  ir^  wisdom. Michael  goes  to  the 
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help  of  a  brother  messenger ,'500  is  spoken  of  as  a  prince, 301 

and  will  have  a  part  in  the  final  deliverance  of  Israel. 302 

There  are  others  who  have  no  names, 

The  kingdom  of  righteousness  is  near.     The  "son  of  man" 

in  Daniel  has  been  variously  Interpreted.    V/as  he  one  of  the 

angelic  host^    Was  he  destined  to  be  the  messiah?    Does  he 

assume  significance  onlj  because  Jesus  used  the  title?  At 

any  rate,  he  seems  to  be  closely  associated  with  the 

everlasting  kingdom. 

I  saw  in  the  night-visions,  and,  behold,  there  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven  one  like  unto  a  son  of  man,  and 
he  came  even  to  the  ancient  of  days,  and  they  brought  him 
near  before  him.    And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages  migiht  serve  him:  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed. 

He  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  king,  since  in  Maccabean  times 

there  was  little  hope  of  a  tem.poral  ruler  and  the  high  priest 

held  the  place  of  highest  authority  in  the  Jewish  state. 

Welch  thinks  that  he  was  meant  to  sura  up  within  himself  the 

features  of  the  new  kingdom    and  be  "the  final  expression  of 

God»s  will  on  earth. "^05 
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The  nevi  kingdom  v/hlch  is  to  "be  established  shall  be  great 
and  everlasting.    Through  the  saints  of  the  most  high  it  will 
exercise  dominion  over  all  other  governments.    The  conception 
of  an  ideal  kingdom  is  well  established  in  apocalyptic  literature. 
The  originality  of  Daniel  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  promises  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  in  1290  days  after  the  abomination  of  d 
desolation. That  would  put  it  about  six  months  after  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple. 

Immortality  becomes  more  clear.    When  the  new  kingdom 

is  set  up  there  will  be  a  resurrection  which  f ollov;s  a  time  of 

great  tribulation. 

And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth 
shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt.    And  they  that  are  wise  shall 
shine  In  the  brightness  of  the  firmament;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  .stars  for  ever  and 
ever.  2^*^ 

This  is  the  clearest  presentation  of  immortality  in 
the  Old  Testament o    Some  righteous  and  some  evil  shall  rise 
from  the  dead  to  be  Judged  according  to  their  deeds.  Those 
who  have  encouraged  others  to  be  faithful  shall  have  a  special 
reward.     There  seems  to  be  no  idea  of  a  general  resurrection. 
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CHAPTER  V 


A  CO?.'PARISOI^  OF  PROPtlEGY  AlTD  APOCAL^^SS 

There  hoy;  remains  only  the  brief  task  of  drav/ing 
together  the  outstanding  qualities  of  prophecy  and  apocalypse 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  contrast,  and  final  analysis. 
Both  prophecy  and  apocalypse  have  many  roots  in  common,  and 
in  the  beginning  they  often  can  harSl^?"  he  distinguished  from 
one  another  or  separated.    As  time  goes  on  they  develop 
independently;  yet  they  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  same 
soil  of  the  Hebrew  religious  genius,  and  some  of  their  fruits 
are  not  dissimilar. 

1.  The  Distinctive  Elements  of  Prophecy 

Religion  as  personal  experience ,     In  the  early  days 
God  seemed  very  near  and  very  real  to  men.     Perhaps  this  was 
partly  because  of  their  belief  that  he  expressed  himself  in 
and through  the  world  of  nature  to  which  they  lived  so  close. 
Sunshine  or  gentle  rain  were  marks  of  his  favor,  while  a 
storm  meant  that  he  vjas  angry.     Perhaps  it  was  because,  as 
primitive  people,  the  Eebrev;s  of  four  or  five  thousand  years 
ago  possessed  a  childlike  quality  of  faith  which  enabled  them 
to  approach  him  easily  and  naturally.    They  must,  also,  have 
had  some  unique  religious  interests,  because  no  other  ancient 
people  was  able  to  make  the  contribution  to  the  world  which 
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they  did.     The  Greeks  gave  art  and  philosophy,  and  the  Romans 
later  gave  law,  but  the  Kehfev/s  i;:ave  religion. 

Stories  of  hov/  men  of  old,  beginning  with  Adam  and 
extending  on  down  through  the  days  of  Abraham,  looses,  and 
the  judges,  enjo3'-ed  fellov/ship  with  G-od  became  a  vital  part 
of  the  national  heritage.     The  prophets  believed  in  the 
personal  nature  of  religion.     Thej  were  supposed  to  understand 
the  mind  of  God  and  to  "speak"  for  him.    A  prophet  was  a  genius 
in  the  measure  that  he  experienced  God;  and  his  experience  of 
God  was  mea^red  by  his  reception  of  the  divine  v/ill  and  his 
response  to  it.-^ 

Emphasis  upon  moral  living.     In  the  ancient  stories 
there  is  much  which  reflects  the  crude  morality  of  a  primitive 
society,  but  also  much  which  points  the  v;ay  to  the  highest 
standards  of  ethics.     Abram  was  generous  v;ith  his  nephew.  Lot, 
in  offering  his  the  choice  of  the  pasture  land,  and  because 
he  was  a  good  man  who  desired  peace  God  could  promise  him 
that  he  would  be  the  father  of  a  might;/  nation.^    The  Ten 
Commandments  which  Moses  gave  to  theChildren  of  Israel 
involved  prohibitions  against  killing,  steali-ng,  committing 
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adultery,  bearing  false  witness,  and  coveting.     Thej  taught 
propher  family  relationships  and  reverence  tov/ard  G-od,  The 
v;orld  has  never  progressed  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  Ten 
Copnandments . 

The  prophets  caught  the  spirit  of  righteousness. 
Nathan  dared  to  confrort  the  great  King  David  with  the  charge 
that  he  had  sinned,  and  David  confessed  his  guilt.  Amos, 
Kosea,  Micah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  later  prophets,  were  vitally 
concerned  with  problems  of  right  and  wrong.     They  could  see 
no  value  in  sacrifice  unless  the  heart  of  the  v/orshiper  was 
at  peace  with  God  and  man. 

Concern      th  curi*ent  human  affairs.    The  prophets 
seemed  alv/ays  to  believe  that  religion  v/as  for  the  ever 
changing  present.    The  wonder  tales  which  were  told  about 
Elijah  and  Elisha  are  good  illustrations  of  this.    A  dead 
child,  an  empty  meal  barrel,  anel  even  a  sunken  axe-head  v/ere 
matters  of  immediate  concern. 

The  eighth  and  seventh  century  prophets  struggled  v/ith 
the  religious  and  political  problems  of  their  own  day. 
Should  the  poor  be  sold  for  a  pair  of  shoes^    Should  Israel 
be  as  an  unfaithful  wife?    Should  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
waste  their  strength  against  burned  out  embers  or  tremble 
when  Sennacherib  appeared  before  the  city?    Should  the  people 
steal,  murder,  commit  adulter-'-,  and  follow  after  the  Baals 
and  then  come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord?    Their  answer 
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was  an  emphatic  '*IIo!" 

They  were  concerned  with  problems  of  everyday  faith 
and  morals  because  they  felt  that  this  was  v/hat  Yahweh 
demanded,    Their?s  was  not  a  social  gospel,  as  such.  Theirs 
was  a  religious  message,  based  upon  the  conviction  that  since 
Yahweh  was  righteous  his  people  must  also  be  righteous. 

Constructive  visions  of  the  future.     The  major  prophets 
lived  during  times  when  their  nation  was  growing  or  when  they 
thought  it  might  be  strengthened  if  the  people  were  true  to 
their  faith.    As  pioneer  leaders  in  a  pioneer  society  they 
vjere  challenged  by  possibilities  of  development.    Even  though 
they  saw  the  evils  of  the  world  they  remained  optimists. 
They  believed  that  Yahweh  v/ould  continue  to  watch  over  Israel 
in  the  future  as  he  had  done  in  the  past.     The  expected  that 
peace  among  the  nations  would  eventually  come.    They  were 
convinced  that  men  might  so  live  together  that  they  should 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  have  the  satisfactions 
of  a  ripe  old  age. 

The  prophets  did  not  venture  to  predict  events  beyond 
the  immediate  future.    As  any  good  preacher  of  today  ought  to 
be  able  to  do,  they  interpreted  for  their  people  what  the 
inevitable  results  of  sin  and  unbelief  would  be,  and  what 
blessings  migtit  come  if  they  followed  the  v/ays  of  godliness. 
They  believed  in  the  fundamental  goodness  of  the  universe 
because  they  believed  that  God  is  good. 
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Progress  throur^h  divinely  pn.iided  effort.     The  oroDhets 
believed  in  God,  but  they  also  believed  in  man,     God  continued 
to  reveal  the  principles  by  v/hich  Israel  should  live.  The 
life  of  the  nation  v/as  a  conmon  responsibility  of  Yahv/eh  and 
his  people.     Divine  leadership  and  human  faithfulness  pointed 
the  way  to  progress. 

Yah%7eh  was  all  powerful,  but  men  were  free  to  ignore 
him,  as  they  often  did.    The  prophets  were  continually  crying 
out  against  the  sins  of  the  nation.     This  did  not  mean  that 
Yahweh  v;as  unre'asonably  severe  or  that  the  people  were  more 
bent  on  sinning  than  v/ere  their  neighbors.     It  means  that 
the  prophets  wanted  the  people  to  work  together  v/ith  their 
God  in  the  interests  of  the  nation.     He  was  ready  to  bless 
them  whenever  they  were  worthy  of  his  favor. 

2,  The  Distinctive  Elements  of  Apocalypse 

The  j.^essiah.  The  messianic  hope  arose  primarily. 

from  a  desire  that  an  Ideal  king  be  restored  on  the  throne 

of  David.     EBlscher  considers  this  the-  most  significant 

factor  in  the  eschatological  expectations  of  the  Hebrews. 

It  is,  he  says, 

•  .nicht  die  Srwartung  eines  einzeln  KBnigs  der 
Endzeit,  sondern  des  V/iederstehens  der  davidischen 
Dynastie  ,«5 

2  Gustav  Holscher,  Die  Ur sprung  der  j^ldlschen 
Eschatolo"ie ,  d,  16. 
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Sometimes  he  v;as  thought  of  as  a  great  military  ruler 
who.  would  trample  down  his  enemies,  and  sometimes  as  a  man  of 
gentleness  and  peace.     He  v\ras  regularly  the  personification 
of  the  kind  of  a  new  age  of  which  the  individual  apocalyptic 
writer  happened  to  he  dreaming,     Ke  was  to  be  the  representative 
of  Yahweh,  filled  and  guided  "bj  his  spirit.    Ee  was  often 
pictured  as  riding  upon  an  ass,  not  because  he  v/as  to  be  weak, 
but  because  Yahv/eh  was  to  be  strong  for  him.     There  v/ould  be 
little  use  for  v/ar  horses  in  the  new  age.     Yahv/eh  would  take 
care  of  that.    The  messiah  was  to  be  the  ideal  leader. 

It  is  likely  that  after  the  exile  so  much  attention 
was  given  to  the  messiah  because  Yahweh  seemed  majestic  and 
distant.     The  messiah  was  to  be  a  man  who  could  bring  to  earth 
all  of  the  ideal  conditions  of  which  the  people  were  dreaming. 

The  Kingdom  of  God.  The  apocalyptists  expected  that 
when  evil  was  destroyed  and  the  earth  tj?(ransf ormed  the  rule  of 
righteousness  should  be  established.     There  is  no  single 
picture  of  how  this  should  be.    In  earth  or  in  heaven,  in 
terms  of  jears  or  of  ages,  it  might  be  administered  through 
a  personal  leader,  saints,  or  Yahweh  himself.     The  apocalyptists 
did  not  thinlc  of  building  a  Utopia  out  of  earthly  resources 
with  v/hich  they  were  familiar,  but  left  the  reconstruction  to 
the  Almighty  in  his  s\ipreme  wisdom.    The  building  of  the 
kingdom  was  completely  beyond  their  own  pov/er,  but  they  were 
to  enjoy  the  benefits. 
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The  Kingdom  of  God.   .   •  was  not  the  place  where  all 
the  clever  things  they  could  think  of  would  be  given 
reality;  it  was  the  place  v/here  tlie  vrill  of  God  would 
be  perfectly  done,'^ 

It  should  be  neither  surprising  nor  distressing  that 
no  blueprints  were  given  for  the  nev:  age.    Modern  people  are 
likely  to  think  of  progress  in  terms  of  economic  or  mechanical 
accomplishments.     Luxuries,  comforts,  labor-saving  devices, 
rapid  means  of  communication  and  travel,  or  some  new  S'ource 
of  power  appeal  to  the  human  mind.    Yet  these  make  humanity 
no  better  and  may  greatly  multiply  human  woes  unless 
riglitfully  used. 

The  apocalyptlsts  expected  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  be 
planned  and  maintained  by  superior  wisdom.    Their  resi^nsibility 
lay  not  in  endeavoring  to  bring  it  about,  but  in  being  obedient 
and  faithful.     They  seemed  to  feel  that  inasmuch  as  evil  is 
rebellions  against  God,  then  he  alone  must  deal  with  it. 

The  Day  of  Yahweh .  Thei^e  was  an  ancient  belief  that 
in  Yahv;eh's  ov/n  time  he  v/ould  break  through  into  the  world 
and  destroy  the  thin  barriers  which  separate  him  from  the  everyday 
realm  of  men.     Since  God  is  good  and  men  have  sinned  there 
must  be  a  tremendous  reaction.    Yahweh  comes  in  fire  and  smoke. 
The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  vd.ll  be  shaken.    The  earth  will 
tremble.    The  hills  will  melt.    VAiether  he  comes  througii 
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one  kind  of  a  natural  upheaval  or  another  the  result  will  be 
the  same.    The  evil  of  the  world  v/ill  be  punished  and  destroyed 
through  the  avenging  pov/er  of  the  great  war  god.    All  of  the 
resources  of  the  universe,  the  apocalyptist s  thought,  v/ill 
be  at  his  command. 

Amos  v/arned  that  Israel  should  fear  the  da-',  but  the 
apocalyptist s  began  to  \¥elcome  it.     They  Imew  that  it  Vv'ould 
mean  a  great  tribulation  in  which  perhaps  only  a  third  of  the 
people  would  be  saved;  but  they  thought  of  it  as  a  necessary 
prelude  to  the  complete  manlf eetation  of  G-od  in  the  world.  The 
day  of  Yahweh  would  be  his  own  occasion  of  triumph.    At  that 
time  all  creation  must  bow  to  his  will  or  be  destroyed. 

Closely  associated  with  the  da7/  of  Yahweh  ims  the 
ijudgment  of  the  nations.    With  only  a  few  exceptions  there 
was  to  be  no  hope  for  them.    Not  only  did  they  represent 
evil,  but  they  had  mistreated  Yahweh 's  chosen  people. 

The  Hew  Heqvens  and  the  N ew  Earth.     The  blessed  state 
of  earthly  existence  would  be  made  possible  through  a  complete 
and  final  expression  of  Yahweh 's  power.    Those  fortunate  ones 
rem.aining  to  enjoy  it  v;o^ild  have  comforts,  security,  peace, 
children,  and  contented  old  age. 

The  nev;  heavens  and  the  new  earth  were  to  be  physical 
parts  of  a  transformed  creation.    The  transformation  of  the 
earth  v/ould  be  seen  in  the  renewed  productivity  of  the  soil. 
The  transformation  of  the  heavens  would  be  seen  in  a  proper 
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diatrlbution  of  sunshine  and  rain  with  an  entire  absence  of 
storms,     Many  material  benefits  v/ould  come  as  a  result. 

There  was  absolutely  nothing  which  men  could  do  to 
bring  about  the  nev/  creation.     That  wns  entirely  out  of  their 
hands.    There  v/as,  therefore,  a  great  emphasis  upon  ritual  as 
a  means  of  securing  and  preserving  the  favor  of  Yahweh. 
Temple  worship,  sacrifices,  fasts,  circumcision,  and  the  lav; 
must  be  carefully  observed.    Haggai,  it  is  true,  had 
promised  that  Yahweh  would  bless  the  people  v/hen  they  had  rebi 
rebuilt  the  temple.     lie  said  that  Ji^ahweh  would  shake  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  but  did  not  speak  of  them  being  made 
nev/.     That  v/as  left  to  Trito-Isaiah. 

The  new  heavens  and  the  nev/  earth  suggested  no  idea  of 
a  spiritual  existence  apart  from  the  body  or  from  the  world. 

3.  Similarities  of  Prophec:"  and  Apocalypse 

Fonotheism.     Prophets  and  apocalyptists ,  alike,  came 
eventuall:/  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  only  one  God  v/ho 
exercised  control  over  all  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations. 
"Hear,  0  Israel:  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah,"^  and  "Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me,"^  v;ere  fundamental  to  the 
Hebrev;  religion.    Long  before  the  tim.e  of  Deutero-Isalah,  who 
v/as  the  first  to  teach  complete  and  universal  monotheism. 


6  Exodus  20:3 
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there  was  a  growing  belief  in  the  one  God.     The  worship  of 
the  Baals,  which  v/ere  not  one  but  many,  was  the  most 
immediate  threat  to  Yahweh.    neither  prophecy  nor  apocalypse 
could  have  much  meaning  without  a  belief  that  Ifahv/eh  v/as 
supreme , 

Faith  in  the  Power  of  God.  Prophets  and  apocalyptists 
firmly  believed  in  the  power  of  their  God,  but  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner.     The  prophets  taught  that  -^ahweh  exercises 
initiative  and  control  in  history.    Assyria  nd  Babylon  were 
puppets  in  his  hands.     He  was  using  them  in  the  ever  changing 
human  scene  to  gain  his  own  ends  and  to  punish  Israel. 
Isaiali  spoke  of  Assyria  as  "the  rod"  of  his  anger  which  he 
sent  against  the  profane  nation,  Israel.     AssA'ria  will  spoil, 
and  prey,  and  tread  the  people  dov;n  like  the  mire  of  the 
street,  having  no  thought  that  he  is  being  used  of  God  for 
a  purpose. 

He  meaneth  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so, 
but  it  is  in  his  heart  to  cut  off  the  nations  not  a  few."^ 

The  apocalyptists  believed  that  Yahweh  had  a  final 

purpose  for  the  world,  and  that  he  v;ould  use  his  own  power  to 

bring  it  about.     They  centered  their  attention  on  the  last 

dramatic  act.     Man  plays  his  v/eak  snd  foolish  part  on  the 

earthly  stage,  but  just  as  he  had  no  initiative  in  the 
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original  creation,  so  he  can  have  no  power  over  shapin^^  the 
final  end.     If  this  is  truly  God's  world,  Rowley  insists,  there 
is  essential  logic  in  this  point  of  view.^ 

Hope  for  the  Future .      This  is  a  common  element,  but 
also  expressed  in  different  ways.     If  God  is  good  and  also 
supreme,  then  there  must,  of  necessity,  he  hope.     The  prophets 
expected  to  help  bring  about  the  nev  day,  while  the 
apocalyptists  left  the  transf ormantion  of  the  new  heavens  and 
the  new  earth  to  their  God.     It  is  interesting  to  speculate 
upon  which  had  the  more  faith.     From  their  fundamental  points 
of  viev/  those  of  each  group  were  consistent. 

Punishment  for  Sin.     Punishment  must  surely  com.e  upon 

all  wrongdoers.     There  was  a  long  established  belief  that  the 

person  who  is  righteous  vail  enjoy  long  life,  wealth,  children, 

and  honor,  vrtiile  the  v/rongdoer  villi  surely  be  cut  off. 

Jehovah  knoweth  the  way  of  the  riglriteous ; 
Put  the  way  of  the  wiclzed  shall  perish.^ 

This  sentiment  runs  all  the  v;ay  through  Psalms  and 
Proverbs.     Retribution  comes  in  this  present  earthly  life. 
Be  good  and  you  will  be  happ-'-;  sin  and  you  will  be  cursed. 

This  doctrine  is  not  seriously  challenged  except  in 


°  H,  H.  Rowley,  The  Relevance  of  Apocalyptic,  p.  145. 
9  Psalm  1:6. 
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Job  and  Eccle siastes .    Wille  the  prophets  expected  retribution 
to  be  meted  out  as  the  da^rs  and  the  years  went  by,  the 
apocalyptists  were  confident  that  it  would  cone  in  the  day 
of  Yahweh  and  in  the  great  judgment.     The  fundanental 
principle  is  the  same.     Sin  will  be  punished. 

4.  Points  of  Contrast  betv/een  Prophecy  and  Apocalypse 

The  prophets  spoke  directly  to  the  people,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  and  stood  back  of  their  own 
oracles.     Jeremiah  was  thrown  into  prison  and  threatened  with 
death  because  of  his  plain  speech.    With  the  exception  of 
Joel,  all  of  the  thoroughgoing  apocalyptists  v/ere  anonymous 
or  pseudonymous.    The  ancients  had  no  scruples  against 
copying  the  work  or  using  the  names  of  other  authors. 
They  even  seem.ed  to  feel  that  a  book  v/as  given  more  dignity 
when  associated  with  some  Y/ell  knovm  person  of  another  age. 
Pershaps  pseudonymity  served  as  protection  for  v/riters  v/ith 
messages  in  a  dangerous  age.     Another  explanation  rests  in 
the  fact  that  since  the  canon  v/as  supposed  to  have  been 
closed  v/ith  Kalachi,  no  sacred  v/riting  could  be  accepted  as 
authentic  unless  associated  v/ith  some  honored  name  of  the 
past. 
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The  prophets,  alinost  v/ithout  exception,  used  oral 
address,  while  the  later  apocalyptists  employed  only  the 
v/ritten  v/ord.    The  prophets  sometimes  v/rote  or  dictated  their 
messages  and  sometimes  they  we're  preserved  by  disciples  or  by 
listeners,    I-Iaggai  is  an  example  of  a  man  with  apocalyptic 
interests  who  spoke  directly,  but  some  v;ould  call  him  a 
prophet.     The  book  of  Daniel  is  a  perfect  example  of  pseudonymous 
v;riting.     Some  pious  Jev/  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
composed  his  pamphlets  of  encouragement  in  the  name  of  a 
prophet  who  had  lived  more  than  four  hundred  years  before. 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  is  the  most  common  prophetic 
introduction  to  an  oracle.     Since  the  prophets  v/ere  "speaking 
for  a  god,"  they  gave  the  impression  and  seemed  to  believe 
that  they  v/ere  articulating  the  very  words  which  Yahweh 
would  have  them  utter.    The  apocalyptists  were  likelj^  to  say, 
"And  it  shall  cone  to  pass,"    The  first  v;ere  voicing  personal 
conviction;  the  second  were  expressing  doctrines  of  belief  and 
expectation. 

Many  of  the  prophetic  oracles  are  in  poetic  forms. 
This  does  not  mean  rime,  but  parallelism  and  stressed  and 
unstressed  syllables.    Under  the  stimulus  of  emotion  Hebrew 
speech  frequently  fell  into  such  forms.     Possibly  the  habit 
went  back  to  the  ecstatic  dances  of  earlier  times  when  words 
were  repeated  according  to  a  rythmic  beat.     Later  apocalyptic 
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v/rltin[jS,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in  extended  prose.  They 
reflect  the  style  of  hand  v/ritten  composition. 

The  prophets  believed  in  the  nearness  of  their  God  and 
felt  themselves  to  be  in  intimate  fellov/ship  with  him.  Isaiah 
experienced  a  majestic  vision  of  Yahweh,  but  saw  him.,  heard 
him.,  and  felt  the  cleansin.';  fire  from  the  altar  upon  his  lips. 
Ezekiel  was  the  first  to  stress  the  transcendence  of  Yahweh. 
Thereafter  the  v/riters  with  apocalyptic  interests  thought  of 
the  divine  being  as  farther  and  farther  removed  from  the 
everyday  dwellin^^  of  men.     In  prophetic  times  there  v/as  no 
particular  need  of  angels,  but  as  time  went  on  and  Persian 
influences  were  felt,  angels  seemed  necessary  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  God  and  man. 

The  personal  religion  of  the  prophets  led  them  to  stress 
principles  of  m.oral  conduct.     The  apocalypt ists  turned  to 
ritual  as  the  most  effective  means  of  gaining  Yahweh »s  favor. 
Since  they  believed  in  a  supernatural  end  of  the  age,  tfiey 
naturally  felt  that  everyda:/"  conduct  mattered  much  less  than 
anticipation  of  the  final  crisis.     They  believed  that  Yahweh 
looked  upon  them  with  much  greater  favor  than  upon  the  sinful 
enemy  nations.    The  Children  of  Israel  had  already  suffered 
for  their  sins,  and  did  not  need  to  be  concerned  with  a 
religion  of  moral  conduct.     Their  religion  was  not  necessarily 
degenerate.     It  simply  centered  interest  on  the  future  instead 
of  on  the  present. 
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The  prophets  believed  in  a  punishraent  of  the  nations, 
but  gradually  their  thinking  led  up  to  the  great  contribution 
of  Deutero-Isaiah  that  all  men  might  come  to  honor  Yahv/eh 
and  enjoy  his  blessings.     Deutero-Isaiah  v/as  the  prophet  of 
universalism.     Others  followed  him.    The  apocalyptists ,  with 
few  exceptions,  saw  hope  for  Israel  only,     Gog  should  suffer 
defeat.    The  nations  should  be  judged  in  the  valle7r  of 
Jehoshaphat,    They  should  utterly  perish,  and  perhaps  only 
few  individuals  live  to  recognizB  the  evil  of  their  v/ays  and 
come  to  Jerusalem.     There  they  might  serve  the  Jews. 

5.  Relative  Values  of  Prophec:/  and  Apocal^'pse 

Prophecy  and  apocalypse  are  both  essential  parts  of 
the  religious  contribution  made  by  the  Hebrev;  genius  .  Prophecy 
flourishes  best  in  times  of  optimism,  and  apocalypse  in  times  of 
crisis.    Each  has  made  distinctive  contributions  to  religious 
thought.     Charles  insists  that  the  doctrines  of  iinmortality, 
of  a  nev/  age,  and  of  final  judgment  came  only  through 
apocalyptic  and  would:  have  been  lost  v/ithout  it.-^-'-  This 
hardly  seems  plausible.     Immortalit7r,  for  example,  was  in 
the  beginning  an  outgrowth  of  totemism.,  ancestor-worship, 
necromancy,  and  the  idea  from  the  first  of  Genesis  that  man 


■^■^  R.  H.  Charles,  Hebrew,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
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v;r.s  meant  to  be  ii:i::'ortal.        There  are  glimpses  of  hope  in 
in  imiriortality  in  the  hook  of  Joh,-^  \7hich  is  certainl7/  not 
apocalyptic.     It  would  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  in 
time  the  endurinr;  values  of  -ipocalyptic  rai£;;ht  have  been 
discovered  through  prophetic  inspiration,  without  some  of 
the  hariii  doctrines  which  accompanied  apocalj'-ptic  thought. 

Apocalyptic  is  the  most  difficutl-  of  the  various  types 
of  biblical  literature  for  the  average  person  to  understand. 
Unless  he  is  a  student  or  lias  received  some  careful  instruction 
he  is  easil3"  led  astray. 

The  average  educated  person  of  today  believes  in  the 
orderly  v;orking  of  God  in  Ms  universe.     Chemistry,  astronomy, 
physics,  and  even  biology,  are  ruled  by  mathematical  laws.  A 
devout  man  of  even  a  few  hundred  years  ago  could  have  thought 
of  G-od  dwelling  just  above  the  cr^rstal  dome  v/hich  was  supposed 
to  hold  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.     The  windows  of  heaven  might 
have  opened,  according  to  him,  and  the  earth  might  have  been 
shalcen  to  let  the  floods  pour  in.     In  awesome  reverence  he 
might  have  thought  of  God  riding  on  the  lightnin^  flash. 

Such  conceptions  as  these,  on  which  much  of  apocalyptic 
is  based,  are  foreign  to  modern  thinking.    There  are  many  evils 


V/.  ^.  E.  Oesterley  and  Theodore  H.  Robinson, 
Hebrew  Religion,  pp.  517-20. 
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In  the  v/orld,  and  sometimes  the-r  seem  to  be  multiplied,  but  if 
man  has  any  part  in  overcoming  them  he  must  labor  through  moral 
and  spiritual  means. 

Some  of  the  believers  in  the  apocalyptic  method  have 
pointed  out  that  the  earth  may  finally  come  to  an  end  through 
stellar  catastrophe  as  well  as  by  a  slow  death  through  the 
coolin^;-;  of  the  sun.     The  atomic  bomb  has  stimulated  apocalytic 
thinking.     But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  betv;een  a 
cataclysmic  shaking  of  the  universe  which  Yahweh  controls,  in 
order  that  some  may  be  saved,  and  a  collision  of  heavenly 
bodies  which  would  mean  the  end  of  all  life  on  the  earth. 
The  atomis  bomb  is  not  being  used  by  the  Almighty  as  a  means 
of  intervention.     It  is  in  the  awkward  hands  of  men.     Can  it 
still  be  said  that  G-od  uses  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare 
to  punish  evil  when  the  world  v/qrs  seem  to  multiply  wickedness 
rather  than  destroy  it? 

One  of  the  greatest  conceptions  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.    It  seems  to  be  based,  as 
Jesus  taught  about  it,  upon  a  transformation  of _  the  hearts 
of  men  rather  than  upon  any  transformation  of  the  physical 
universe.     It  is  concerned  with  moral  and  spiritual  principles 
which  are  both  temporal  and  eterna. 

The  Christian  faith  remains  personal  and  missionary 
in  its  outlook.     There  is  no  room  for  any  feeling  of  racial 
or  national  superiority  in  this  small  world.     The  gospel  is 
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for  all  r.ianl:ind.     It  is  the  constant  task  of  the  Christian 
faith  to  solve  the  problens  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
v/orld  through  the  best  human  efforts,  v/ith  all  possible 
dependence  upon  divine  inspiration. 

Neither  oro'pheoj  nor  apocalypse  ended  v;ith  the  Old 
Testament,    During  the  two  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Christ  friere  was  a  great  flood  of  apocalyptic  writing  v/hich 
v;es  not  admitted  into  the  sacred  canon.     Jesus  made 
considerable  use  of  apocalyptic,  but  was  primarily  a  prophet. 
The  book  of  Revelation  is  an  apocalypse.     Through  the 
centuries  prophecy  and  apocalypse  have  commanded  the  attenion 
of  men  according  to  the  needs  of  the  times  in  which  they 
livedOptimism  and  despair  have  had  much  to  do  v/ith  the 
pendulum  swing. 

It  would  seem  that  prophecy  offers  a  much  more 
constructive  m.essage  for  the  present  day,  but  such  a 
conclusion  is  necessarily  a* matter  of  personal  opinion. 
Although  the  methods  of  prophecy  and  apocalypse  differ 
from  each  other,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  fundamental 
purpose  is  the  same.    They  both  look  forward  to  the  destruction 
of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness.    They  both 
teach  faith  in  the  one  supreme  God  of  all  the  universe. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  is  to  study  prophecy 
and  apocalypse  in  the  Old  Testament,    They  are  approached  as 
two  types  of  literature  which  reveal  distinctive  characteristics 
of  thought  and  method.    Throughout  the  dissertation  there  is 
a  careful  handling  of  the  biblical  material.    The  prophetic 
and  apocalyptic  sections  are  placed  in  their  proper  literary 
and  historical  backgrounds,  and  then  analyzed  in  a  manner 
designed  to  clarify  their  signif icance« 

It  is  assumed  that  the  roots  of  both  prophecy  and 
apocalypse  may  be  traced  back  to  the  early  beginnings  of 
Semitic  religion,  that  they  were  subject  to  long  and  gradual 
development,  and  that  the  spiritual  nourishment  which  made 
their  growth  possible  was  drawn  primarily  from  the  soil  of 
the  Hebrew  religious  genius •    The  nature  of  their  growth  was 
determined  by  the  changing  times  and  by  the  personalities  of 
the  husbandmen  who  tilled  the  soil. 

The  first  two  chapters  outline  the  developments  of 
pre-exilic  and  post-exilic  prophecy,  and  the  next  two  deal 
¥/ith  apocalypse,  while  chapter  five  draws  together  the 
points  of  comparison  and  contrast. 

The  early  Hebrews  were  extremely  conscious  of  spiritual 
influences  about  them.     In  order  to  discover  truth  they  made 
use  of  necromancy,  divination,  clairvoyance,  and  ecstasy.  As 
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mouthpieces  of  the  divine  being,  the  prophets  gained  much 
from  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  who  had  enjoyed  personal 
relationship  with  God,    They  learned  gradually  how  to  interpret 
the  divine  will  through  the  inner  response  of  their  own  souls. 
Moses,  Elijah,  and  others  of  the  early  prophets  directed 
attention  to  worship,  moral  principles,  national  affairs,  and 
human  needs.    They  spoke  with  fearless  authority,  and  v/ere 
regarded  with  respect. 

During  the  days  when  Syria  was  declining  and  Assyria 
was  growing  in  power  there  was  a  golden  age  of  prosperity  in 
Palestine,    Rapid  economic  and  social  changes  introduced  a 
host  of  evils  against  v/hich  the  prophets  struggled.    Each  one 
made  his  ovm  contribution  to  religious  understanding, 

Amos  taught  a  practical  monotheism,  had  little  use  for 
ritual,  and  established  the  truth  that  religion  means 
righteousness;  Hosea,  quickened  in  sympathetic  understanding 
by  an  unfortunate  family  experience,  made  clear  the  unfailing 
love  of  Yahweh;  Isaiah,  during  and  after  the  years  v/hen 
Samaria  was  crumbling,  insisted  that  Judah  might  remain  free 
through  repentance  and  trust;  I^icah  directed  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  common  man;  and  Jeremiah,  a  sturdy  and 
sensitive  soul  who  warned  the  people  against  impending  disaster, 
turned  away  from  legalism  to  find  a  basis  for  individual 
relationship  with  Yahweh  in  the  New  Covenant,    All  of  these 
men  stressed  the  necessity  of  righteousness,  moral  conduct. 
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faith,  and  human  responslMlity. 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  586  B.  C.  fulfilled 
the  gloomiest  expectations  of  the  prophets.    The  temple  was 
broken  do\vn.    National  sovereig^tjr  was  brought  to  an  end. 
Possibly  one  fourth  of  the  people  were  carried  away  into 
. captivity.    The  exiles  in  Babylon  v;ere  a  transplanted  people, 
but  not  slaves.    They  became  the  founders  of  the  New  Judaism 
which  laid  emphasis  upon  piety  and  the  Law.    Many  Jews 
migrated  to  Egypt  where  they  built  a  temple,  Jerusalem 
continued  to  be  a  religious  center,  even  though  the  people 
there  were  poor  and  discouraged. 

m  538  B.  C.  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon.     In  accord  with 
a  liberal  policy  he  decreed  that  the  Jewish  exiles  be 
released.    Many  returned,  and  the  temple  was  finally  completed 
in  516  B.  C.    Nehemiah  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  and 
instituted  a  religious  reform.    Ezra  followed  him.    These  men 
were  interested  in  racial  purity,  temple  worship,  and  the  Lav/. 

The  exilic  and  post-exilic  prophets  stressed 
righteousness  and  universalism.    Deutero-Isaiah  brought  a 
message  of  hope.    He  believed  that  all  nations  would  learn  to 
worship  the  one  God  through  the  faithfulness  and  sufferings  of 
Israel.    Pour  psalms  reflect  this  same  prophetic  confidence. 
Zechariah  wanted  the  temple  rebuilt  in  order  that  the  favor 
of  Yahweh  might  be  extended  to  Israel  and  to  the  v/orld. 
Malachi,  being  convinced  that  Yahv/eh  would  fulfill  his 
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promises  only  as  the  people  were  faithful  In  worship  and  in 
righteousness,  endeavored  to  revive  a  listless  faith,  Isaiah 
19  describes  how  even  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians  will 
come  to  the  Cxod  of  Israel,    The  author  of  Jonah  was  the  last 
of  the  prophetic  line.    He  protested  against  religious  pride 
and  narrow  nationalism.    He  demonstrated  that  Israel  was 
commissioned  to  proclaim  a  universal  message  of  righteousness 
and  repentance. 

Eschatology  means  "the  doctrine  of  the  last  things," 
and  apocalypse  means  "the  revelation  of  the  last  things," 
Eschatological  beliefs  seem  to  have  had  their  beginning  in 
the  nature  of  Yahv/eh  as  a  war  god  who  displayed  his  pov/er  in 
natural  phenomena.    The  Hebrev/s  borrowed  little  from  Egyptian 
or  Babylonian  sources,  but  searched  v;ithin  themselves  for  an 
ansv;er  to  the  double  challenge  of  oppression  and  aspiration. 

Long  before  any  biblical  material  was  written  down  the 
people  were  telling  stories  of  how  Yahweh  delivered  the 
righteous.    Noah,  Joseph,  Moses,  Elijah,  and  David  are  some 
of  the  examples.    The  greatest  demonstration  of  Yahweh' s 
pmior  was  in  the  unforgettable  Red  Sea  crossing.  Ancient 
poetry,  such  as  the  songs  of  Moses  and  Deborah  and  the  oracles 
of  Balaam,  illustrate  a  faith  in  the  intervention  of  Yahweh, 
The  covenant  relationship  led  the  people  to  feel  that  Yahweh 
was  pledged  to  protect  them.    Even  though  they  might  sin, 
he  was  merciful. 
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Four  escatological  conceptions  subject  to  gradual 
growth  v;ere  the  day  of  Yahweh,  against  v/hich  Amos  and  Kosea 
warned  the  people  and  to  v/hich  Zephaniah  gave  much  emphasis; 
the  remnant,  out  of  which  grew  the  faith  that  in  every  crisis 
some  would  alv/ays  be  saved;  the  messianic  hope,  based  upon  a 
desire  for  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom;  and  punishment  of 
the  nations,  seen  clearly  in  IT  ahum  and  Obadialri, 

Ezekiel  marks  the  historical  separation  of  prophecy 
and  apocalypse.    Before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  he  taugiit  a 
prophetic  message  of  doom  and  repentance.    Afterward,  by 
stressing  the  absolute  nature  of  Yahweh,  the  certainty  of 
restoration,  hope  for  the  individual,  and  blessings  through 
ritual,  he  gave  a  great  impetus  to  apocalypse. 

At  least  eight  apocalyptists  were  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  Ezekiel.    The  author  of  Isaiah  13-23  taught 
that  the  nations  v;ould  be  destroyed  and  Israel  spared;  Haggai 
promised  great  blessings  for  Israel  through  divine  intervention 
as  soon  as  the  temple  v/as  rebuilt;  Trito-Isaiah  looked  for 
the  destruction  of  evil  and  a  nev;  state  of  blessedness;  Joel 
was  inspired  to  v/rite  about  the  day  of  Yahweh  by  his 
observation  of  a  terrible  locust  plague;  the  author  of  Mlcah 
4-7  stressed  the  remoaant,  the  messiah,  and  the  final  triumph 
of  Israel  after  sin  was  taken  away;  the  author  of  Zepharlah 
9-14  bitterly  denounced  the  enemies  of  Israel,  particularly 
the  Greeks,  anticipated  the  early  establishment  of  a  messianic 
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kingdom,  and  declared  that  anyone  venturing  to  prophesy 
should  be  put  to  death;  the  unknov^Ti  writer  of  Isaiah  24-27 
dealt  v;ith  the  pov/er  of  Yahv/eh,  judgment,  restoration,  and 
immortality;  and  the  author  of  Daniel  wrote  to  encourage  the 
Jews  during  days  of  crisis  by  assuring  them  that  Yahweh 
controls  history,  delivers  the  faithful,  speaks  through  his 
angels,  establishes  righteousness,  and  promises  immortality. 

The  rise  of  the  Greeks,  the  threat  of  Hellenism,  and 
the  terrific  persecutions  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  called 
forth  the  last  apocalyptic  v/ritings.     The  book  of  Daniel 
appeared  during  the  Maccabean  rebellion. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  noted  that  the  prophets  and 
the  apocalyptists  were  alike  in  that  they  taught  the  supremacy 
of  Yahweh,  the  destruction  of  evil,  and  hope  for  the  future; 
but  they  differed  radically  in  the  methods  which  they 
employed.    The  prophets  depended  upon  direct  relationship 
with  Yahweh,  were  concerned  v/ith  immediate  human  problems. 
Insisted  on  standards  of  moral  conduct,  taught  that  all  the 
world  would  learn  to  v/orship  the  God  of  the  Hebrev;s,  and 
believed  in  progress  through  human  effort  guided  by  divine 
inspiration.    The  apocalyptists,  on  the  other  hand,  looked 
to  the  ultimate  end  and  were  not  greatly  concerned  v;ith  the 
present.    They  believed  that  evil  would  be  destroyed  by  a 
cataclysmic  shaking  of  the  universe  and  a  nev/  age  of 
blessedness  established  for  Israel  through  the  limitless 
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pov/er  of  Yahweh.    Since  he  seemed  transcendent  to  them  they 
worshipped  him  through  ritual.    The  apocalyptists  contributed 
more  to  an  understanding^  of  the  messiah,  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  immortality  than  did  the  prophets. 

Prophecy  flourished  during  days  of  optimism  when  there 
was  hope  for  the  nation.    Apocalypse  arose  in  times  of  crisis 
when  human  effort  seemed  futile.    Prophecy  was  often  recorded 
in  direct,  spoken,  poetic  form  following  the  introduction, 
"Thus  saith  Yahv/eh."    Apocalypse  v/as  usually  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous,  indirect,  and  v/ritten  in  narrative  form  in 
accord  with  the  expression,  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass." 

Neither  prophecy  nor  apocalypse  ceased  with  the  Old 
Testament,    This  dissertation  should  furnish  some  background 
for  a  study  of  their  further  development  during  the 
intertestamental  and  the  New  Testament  periods. 
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